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The general testimony is in favor of early sowing 
of wheat. It is of the first importance to prepare 
a good seed-bed, using the harrow and roller until 
the soil is thoroughly pulverized. No good farmer 
will sow wheat broadeast. If he cannot afford to 
own a drill he can hire one, and the saving in seed 
will pay for the rent of the the machine. One 
great benefit from the use of the drill is that it 
puts the seed ata uniferm depth below the sur- 
face. Do not change the kind of wheat without 
good reason, If a variety is highly praised, and 
appears to be better than that now grown, try ¢ 
small quantity, giving it the same soil and care as 
the general crop, sowing enough to give seed for 
next year, should it turn out well....There is, in 
most localities, a frost about the latter of this 
month. This catches the buckwheat when the 
flower clusters are still in bloom, while at the 
luwer part of the cluster there is ripened grain. If 
the crop is cut when frost appears to be imminent, 
and placed in good-sized gavels, the partly matured 
grain will go on and ripen....The root crops will 
grow rapidly these cool nights, and may still be 
thinned to advantage, of course keeping them clear 
of late weeds....In localities where there are early 
frosts, cutting up corn will be the most important 
work cf the month. Every farmer has his own 
view of the number of hills that should go to tie 
stook. A short-handled hoe, with the blade ground 
sharp and kept so by the use of a file while at 
work, will be found to be the most convenieat im- 
plement. Cut low, to leave as little stubble as 
possible....Fodder corn should be cut upon the 
first intimation of frost. If cut and laid in the 
rows, it will not be injured by the frost as much as 
if standing. 

<— 
Live Stock Notes. 

Cows, if allowed to fall off in their flow of milk, 
will not usually regain it. If the pastures are defi- 
cient, supplement them with fodder corn, and ra- 
tions of corn meal, ground oats and bran. In the 
cooler days of this month, and those that follow, 
excellent butter may be madc, equal to that made 
in June. Cows, to calve in winter, should be dried 
off about two months before their time, and be well 
fed while dry....The period of gestation in ewes 
is about one hundred and fifty days, and the ram 
should be turned in with then at the proper time, 
to’ bring early lambs. A Southdown ram, used 
with common, or grade ewes, will produce mutton 
and lamb of the finest quality. A cross with the 
Cotswold gives a much heavicr The ram 
should not run continuously with the flock, but be 
kept by himself and be well fed....Fattening of 
swine and other animals, should begin as soon as 
cooler weather comes, as flesh is laid on much 
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more readily pn in cold we wine, Ww lila a Sei 
share of the food isconsumed in keeping up the 
animal heat. Good food in variety, as muchas the 
animals will eat up clean, but no more, witha good 
supply of fresh fodder corn as an appetizer, is the 
whole secret of economical fattening. If any food 
is left in the troughs unconsumed, shorten the ro- 
tions somewhat. Do not forget to keep salt within 
reach of the animals, 
<> 
Orehard and Fruit Garden, 


Grapes should be packed in boxes holding three 
and five pounds, of wood or pasteboard, accordine 
‘ mn 


to the usage of the market. Large quantities aro 
now shipped in handled baskets, holding ten 
pounds, with a cover of some thin stuff. Use 


scissors in gathering ; those which hold the buneh 
after it is eut are sulci, and allow one to 
avoid handling the fruit. The fine appearance of 
the clustcr depends upon preserving the bloom,. 
In all but the extreme northern localities, fa))- 
planting is advisable, provided the soil can be 
properly prepared. At all events, order the trees 
in autumn, and heel-in carefully, and they may be 
planted in either fall or spring..... Young trees 
should have all superfluous shoots removed, and 
the head brought into shape by judicious pruning. 

-This is the usual month for budding peach 
trees ; any other trees may also be budded, if the 
bark will lift readily from the stock. 

-— 
Kitchen and Market Garden, 


Though work does not press now as it does in the 
spring months, and the gardener can take a vaca- 
tion, yet there are several important things that 
must not be overlooked....Sow spinach, and Ger- 
man greens or sprouts, to winter in the open 
ground ; also onion sets and shallots. Sow early 
cabbages, cauliflowers and lettuce, to raise plants 
to be wintered in cold frames. The plants must 
be neither too large nor too small, hence the date of 
sowing is important. Near New York many sow 
on the 15th ; others find it safer to make two sow- 
ings, one on the 11th, and the other on the 16th of 
this month... .How the weeds will grow! Hoe 
between the rows of root crops until the leaves 
prevent. Hoe cabbages and cauliflowers often. 
Help any backward ones with manure water, or a 
slight dressing of guano. Keep celery clear of 
weeds and hoeto promote growth, which should 
be rapid these warm days and cool nights. 

> 
Flower Garden and Lawn, 


Cooler autumn weather will promote the growth 
of the grass, and it must, therefore be mowed more 
frequently. Sow seed where the grass is thin. 
Stakes will be needed by Duahlias, Gladioluses, 
Tuberoses, ete , to secure them in heavy storms. 
Dahlias need stakes at the side branches more than 
at the main stem....Make a bed of violets for 
flowers in early spring. Prepare a frame with 
well enriched soil, and plant with vigorous plants 
from runners....Hardy plants that need it, may 
have the clumps divided and set in fresh soil. 
Hand-pick the caterpillars that sometimes co dis- 
figure Chrysanthemums, and destroy the Black 
Aphis with a free use of tebaceo water. Plants for 
blooming indoors should be potted as soon as they 
are well set with buds, placing them in the shade 
until they recover from the effects of the removal. 

<t 


Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


Whether the plants are to go into the greenhous> 
or windows, have all ready to receive them in caso 
they must be taken in suddenly....If any plant: 
that have been set out in the border are to be re- 
potted, do it early. It may be necessary to cut 
back both top and roots....Hanging baskets, 
stands, ete., should be filled early, using a plenty 
of ivy to twine about the handles, and to hang over 
the edges.....Sow sceds of mignonette and any 
others that may be desired for the window garden. 

.Plants in pots that have been set outside fcr 
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the summer, should be pruned into proper shape 
and the pots washed. If the ball shows that the 
roots are crowded and cramped, replant in a pot a 
size larger. Top-dress all with rich soil, removing 
the surface layer of old soil.... Provide for winter 
all matters likely to be needed. The cellar will 
make a good ‘ potting shed,’? where should be 
stored good potting soil, sand, moss, pots, ete., 
ete....Bulbs should be potted as soon as they can 
be procured from the deaier. Use well-drained 
pots, and a light, rich soil, containing sufficient 
sand to keep it open. Set in a dark place. 
A 
In the Apiary. 
BY WM. B. TREADWELL, 
> 

Successful wintering of bees depends, to a great 
extent, on their management this month. Late, 
unsealed honey is poor food for winter, and should 
never be used for feeding purposes. If extracting be 
continued late, there is more or less danger, unless 
full sealed combs have been set aside for this pur- 
pose ; otherwise the late unsealed honey mnay be 
extracted, and good sugar syrup be substituted. 
There are many localities where fall flowers 
abound, and where the principal surplus of the 
year is gathered this month. In harvesting fall 
honey, the extractor is invaluable, for the bees will 
not store the honey in boxes when combs must be 
built, nearly so fast as in the brood chamber, where 
instinct teaches them it must be filled for winter. 
This is also a good month to introduce new blood 
into the apiary. Keep no queenless stocks after 
this month, unless it is intended to introduce 
queens, in which case, one or two combs of hatch- 
ine brood, from stocks that can best spare them, 
should be inserted, in order to secure young bees 
for winter. If there are still surplus boxes on, it is 
quite necessary to keep the cap of the hive warm 
at night by artificial means, as the bees are very 
apt to leave boxes when the nights are cool, and 
thus retard their work to such an extent that we 
have many unfinished boxes, where, with the nec- 
essary warmth, they would have been completed. 
Where the honey harvest ceased last month, the 
bees may now be divided, giving them young 
queens. The honey flow of this month will enable 
them to get in good condition by the time they go 
into winter quarters. Where any stocks have old 
queens, these should be destroyed, and young 
queens introduced. With a little care, the supply 
of queens can be kept on hand. At this time of the 
year, should feeding be necessary for this purpose, 
feed as fast as possible, unless it is desired to stimu- 
late brood rearing, when the entrance feeder may 
be used with good effect. Keep the queens laying 
as long as possible, to have a populous stock. 
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A Good Western Grass, 
PROF, CHARLES E, BESSEY, NEB. 
> 

There is scarcely a farmer, in the East, who does 
not know Quack grass, (Agropyrum repens); and 
who, knowing it, does not look upon it as a vile 
weed, A very near relative of the Quack grass, 
growing apon the Western plains, and in the 
Rocky Mountains, seems to be doing its best to re- 
deem and bring into credit the name of Agropy- 
rum. This Western grass, which has been called 
Colorado Blue Grass, Blue Stem, Gramma (errone- 
ously), Wild Wheat Grass, etc., etc., resembles the 
Quack grass in its structure, but can at once be 
distinguished from it by its light bluish color. Bo- 
tanically, it has by some been regarded as a marked 
variety of the Eastern grass, but others consider it 
to be distinct, an opinion with which I am inclined 
to coincide. The name under which it is known in 
the books is Agropyrum glaucum—the specific name 
referring to the glaucous appearance of the plant, 
which is in marked contrast to the bright-green 
color of its Eastern relative. 

Cattle feeders in Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
and Western Nebraska unite in considering it one 
of their most valuable grasses. It appears to be 
highly nutritious, and it is greatly relished by cattle. 


Fruits for the Northwest. 
PROF. J. L, BUDD, IOWA. 
<< 

AprLes.—In the way of apples forthe trying re- 
gious of North Minnesota, and Dakota, and the south 
half of Manitoba, some of the Hybrid crabs, origin- 
ated by Peter M. Gideon and others, must be includ- 
ed in the list. Many of these, if worked on hardy 
roots, wil) prove more valuable at the extreme 
north, as they are less subject to blight than farther 
south in the prairie States, where the summer heat 
is more intense and continuous. For really good 
dessert apples for winter use, the Red Anis, Blue 
Anis, and Mottled Anis are very promising. Our 
reports from trial stations in this region are favor- 
able to the idea that they are as hardy in tree as 
any of the hybrid crabs, and in the collectios of 
cross sections of stems of ten year old trees from 
the grounds of A. G. Tuttle, of Baraboo, Wis., we 
find the wood of the Blue Anis to be brighter and 
sounder than that of any of the crabs included. 
Lheoretically the varieties of the Anis should be 
hardy, as the climate is quite as severe in their 
native home as in any part of Siberia, where crabs 
larger than early Richmond cherries are grown. 
Yet we hear of losses of the Anis by winter killing 
in North Dakota and South Manitoba, but, so far 
as known, the trouble has come from freezing of 
the relatively tender seedling roots on which the 
trees were grafted. Here at Ames, Iowa, where 
the summer heat permits the ripening of the large 
dent corn, the above varieties of the Anis have 
little relative value, as they are only medium sized 
fall apples. But taken north, to points where only 
the earliest varieties of flint corn can be ripened 
during the most favorable seasons, the Anis be- 
comes a winter fruit of about the size of Fameuse, 
and, in the words of Mr. Gibb, ‘‘ A dessert apple 
of fine quality.”’ 

Our northern nurserymen should try working 
the varicties on roots of the crabs, or on the seed- 
lings of the hardiest Russian apples. We also 
have the best reasons to believe that such Russian 
apples as Garden Apple, Silken Leaf, Hibernal, and 
many others recommended for northern culture in 
our Bulletin of 1885, will, if worked on hardy roots, 
prove profitable in any part of the extreme North- 
west, where the earliest varicties of flint corn will 
ripen. 

Pears.—As cooking pears of fine quality are 
grown as farnorth on the Volga as the Anis apple, 
we believe they can be grown in Manitoba, if we had 
the native wild pears of North Russia to graft them 
on. Even in northwest Iowa, trees of the Gakovsky 
pear have been lost by the killing of tender seed- 
ling roots,on which we have been compelled to graft 
them. We shall try them north, worked on the roots 
of American Mountain Ashand the Thorn. As all 
the Russian pears root readily from the cion, they 
will soon become established on their own roots, if 
planted deeply on the dry soil of the northwest. 

CuEerRIES.—If any good cherry succeeds well in 
the far Northwest, it will be the small-leaved variety 
of the Vladimir, worked on the Sand Cherry, or the 
Wild Red Cherry (Prunus Fennsylvaniea), both of 
which species are natives of that region. 

Piums.—As to plums, those of Kazan, Ivussia, 
should succeed well grafted on the native wild plum 
roots ; and select varieties of the wild plums of the 
upper Missouri and the Red River of the North, 
will be propagated for general planting in the near 
future by local nurseymen of the North. 

Grapes.—North of the limits where the Janesville 
and Coe grapes will ripen, the future grape 1s yet to 
be developed from the primitive species that thrive 
on the slopes of Turtle Mountain, by judicious 
crossing. 

SmaLu Fruits.—By winter protection, by mulch- 
ing, or earth covering, many varieties of the Straw- 
berry and Raspberry may be profitably grown, and 
the Windom Dewberry will be apt to do better than 
in South Lowa. The Currants, native Gooseberries, 
and Dwarf Juneberries, can also be grown more 
profitably than at the South. 

The whole question of abundant fruit growing 
in the extreme Northwest is only one of wise 
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adaptation of varieties, modes, and methods, to 
the peculiar soil and climate of each particular soil 
and latitude. Nearly all the varieties of the apple, 
pear, plum, cherry, and small fruits, doing well on 
the Gulf of Finland, from Dorpat to Peterhoff, 
north of St. Petersburg, will do well in the parts of 
Alaska, where oats and early potatoes will ripen. 
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Malformation of Fish Fry. 
SETH GREEN. 
> 

I dare say there are few readers of the American 
Agriculturist who are aware that the young of 
fish when first ushered into this world are as liable 
to unshapeliness, as ure all other orders of creation. 
Indeed, some of them are even more peculiarly 
formed in some respects than any other living 
creature. But the good Lord has ordained as the 
fate of all deformed fish fry that they shall cease 
to live atter a certain number of days, rarely ever 
exceeding thirty, and in the majority of cases not 
as much. 

The causes through which these singular freaks 
are brought into existence are undoubtedly due to 
some of the unchangable laws of Nature being vio- 
lated, Ihave never taken the trouble to ascertain - 
accurately just what proportion of the young fish, 
which have passed under my observation, are thus 
deformed, but the percentage is very small, and at 
a rough estimate I should say about one in five 
thousand. With the varieties of fish I have hatched 
artificially, those among which must of the de- 
formities occur are the brook and salmon trout, 
rather more of the former than of the latter. I 
ean account for this on no other ground than from 
the fact that as a rule the brook trout inhabit small 
bodies of water, thereby rendering the possibilities 
of inter-breeding greater than with other fish. In 
any event, the percentage is so small that itin no 
sense interferes with the results of artificial pro- 
pagation. The two kinds of malformations most 
frequent among the young fry are those with two 
heads and one body or trunk, and those known as 
Siamese Twins, from the fact of their being con- 
nected simiiarly to that celebrated monstrosity. 
Rare cases occur, where the fish have three heads 
on ove body. Among the millions of young fry 
that have passed under my observation, I have seen 
but two specimens of this kind. The fry are also 
subject to all sorts of curvatures of the back bones. 
The curves are found at nearly all degrees, from a 
slight bend to a complete circle—the head and tail 
meeting. Some which are affected in this way are 
able to swim, but they go round and round ina 
continuous circle. Others are so knotted as to be 
unable to make any progress whatever. The cause 
of death to these peculiarities is the absorption of 
the yolk sac which is attached to each young fry. 
While this remains, food is unnecessary, and it will 
sustain life in the deformed fry for about thirty 
days, and ina healthy fish for about forty days. 
When it is gone, the former die of starvation, as they 
are unable to find food. For the sake of the ex- 
periment I have tried to prolong their lives by careful 
feeding, and have succeededin so doing for about. 
sixty days, after which they succumb. One pecu- 
liarity is that the malformed fry have a tendency 
toward a superabundance of heads rather than tails. 
I have never found a specimen with more than its 
share of caudal appendage. 

Albinism is not unfrequent. The fish are perfect 
albinoes in every respect, even to the pink eyes, 
These we have raised and they are really beautiful 
little creatures, and when placed in a glass jar 
every bone and fiber in their nearly transparent 
bodies, fins and tails, can be plainly discerned. The 
great trouble in keeping them in ponds is that they 
show up so distinctly that they make an excellent 
target for Ling-tishers and fish hawks, which in 
spite of all our watchfulness are almost sure to 
capture them sooner or later. One of the albinoes we 
kept until it was three years old, when from some 
unknown cause it died. It was a female fish, and 
we took three hundred spawn from it, a good per- 
centage of which hatched, but the young fry 
showed no pecularities different from other trout. 














A BC of Agriculture.—No. IX. 
ae 
CROPS. 

The end and aim of agriculture is to produce 
crops. These are all things which are grown by 
the art of man from the soil. They are sometimes 
classified according to the uses and disposition 
made of them, but those vary so, according to the 
location of the farm as regards markets and facili- 
ties for transportation, that any classification be- 
comes imperfect. Some are consumed by the 
family, others by the live stock, others are sold, 
others again are plowed under and used as manure. 
There is a class of crops almost universally sold, 
as cotton, tobacco, hemp, flax, hops, ete,; these 
are called ‘‘ commercial crops.’’ Another class 1s 
fed to the live stock, such as hay, corn fodder, 
mangels, etc.; those are “forage crops.” Grain 
crops are both consumed and sold, and the same is 
true of fruit crops. 

Experience has taught farmers that different 
crops require very different soils, manuring and 
subsequent tillage. Thus Indian corn, which is a 
rank feeder, does well on a fresh turned sod, with 
plenty of the rankest, coarse manure. The same 
treatment would not work well with potatoes, for 
example, which need a soil in better tilth, with 
manure more diffused and ofa finer character. Be- 
sides, the rank manure would force a great growth 
of tops in potatoes and roots, and of straw in grain, 
to the detriment of both tubers, roots, and grain. 
Hlence potatoes are often used to follow corn, be- 
cause the soil is finer after a year’s tillage and the 
disappearance of the sod, and because the manure 
which the corn only appropriated a portion of, is 
not so rank, and is well diffused through the soil, 
insuring almost a fair crop anyway, which will be 
all the better if some special fertilizer be added. 
Grain crops in like manner do best in most sections, 
on land which has been two or three years in 
tillage. They also make use of plant food not 
taken up by the previous crops; the tillage will 
have destroyed weeds and weed seeds; most of 
them demand, and all accept kindly, special fer- 
tilizers and ‘‘ hand manures,” such as ashes, bone- 
dust, nitrates, etc. When such crops as we have 
indicated have occupied the land, there will still 
remain plant food in considerable quantity, which 
even heavy crops will not have removed. In fact, 
the land may not only be in better tilth, but in 
better heart, than when the sod was turned and 
corn put iv. Over a large part of the country, 
grass raised for hay is the most profitable crop the 
farmer can raise. Grass may be sown alone or 
with a grain crop. When Spring grains are raised, 
grass and clover may be sown with the grain, or 
after it is harvested. This gives the opportunity to 
sow in Spring, and if the ‘‘catch”’ is not good, the 
ground may be plowed or simply harrowed, and 
the grass and clover sowed in the late summer. It 
is customary with winter grains to sow grass seed 
with the grain in Autumn, and the clover in the 
Spring. 

ROTATION. 

It will be noticed that we have thus, in alluding 
to the common practice in the Northern States, 
described a simple succession of crops, the object 
of whichis to secure thorough tillage and weed- 
killing, and, by means of useful and important 
crops, to prepare the ground to be laid down to 
grass, under which it may remain as long us good 
crops of hay are yielded. This system is called 
“the rotation of crops,”’ for it may be, and usually 
is, repeated once in five, six or seven years, with 
very slight variation on as many different fields. 
Thus we have : 

1st year, sod crop, heavily manured. (Corn.) 

2d year, tillage crops. (Potatoes and roots.) 

3d year, grain, seeding to grass. , 

4th, 5th and 6th years, grass for hay. 

The grass sod, when hay begius to fail, still con- 
tains a great amount of fertility. The clover and 
other roots have brought much up from the 
depths, and if crops have been at times some- 
what encouraged by ‘hand fertilizers,’’ though the 
original heavy dressing of manure may have been all 
used up, the soil will have improved both in texture 
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top dressings, and on rich bottom land we find, not 
unfrequently, ‘ permanent meadows,” which yield 
paying crops year after year without manuring, 
and others which do so with occassional top 
dressings of bone, lime, ashes or similar manures. 
Whether these shall remain or shall be plowed up 
isa question of profit, and it is often the very 
worst policy to break up fairly profitable meadows. 
When again laid down to grass they may come 
full of weeds, that will give a bad flavor to butter, 
or the catch may be irreguiar, and it may be years 
before a good, even sod can be had, and the same 
is especially true of old pastures. Many different 
rotations have been recommended, but the prin- 
ciple is the same in all, and what rotations should 
be followed, and how they should be broken in 
upon with commercial crops, and whether or not 
to repeat onr crop several years in succession, ete., 
are matters of policy for individuals to determine. 

The work divides itself into the preparations of 
the seed bed, sowing or planting, tillage, harvesting 
and storing. As already intimated the seed bed for 
some crops may be a rough affair, simply a turned 
sod among the stumps of newly cleared land, or up- 
turned old brush pastures, or reclaimed swamp- 
land. Others, like flax, require the ground to be 
most carefully prepared, and in fine, mellow tilth, 
newly worked so as to give the tender plants the 
best chance to get the start of weeds, and to cover 
the ground. So it is again a matter of experience 
either of the farmer or some one else, how to pre- 
pare the land to receive any crop. After tillage is 
most important for many crops, such as corn and 
cotton, potatoes, and roots, generally 
designated as ‘‘hoed crops.’’ Others are left to 
themselves, as is generally customary with the 
small grains. 
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HARVESTING. 

In harvesting, important principles are involved. 
While we allow root crops to grow as long as they 
can, and harvest them before frost damages them, 
grains, wheat, barley, oats, etc., need to be cut be- 
fore perfectly ripe, if we would secure the largest 
amount of starch in the kernel, which improves 
the quality of the flour, the value for malting, etce., 
while, at the same time, the straw is better for 
feeding. Indian corn is very sensitive to frost. 
Sorghum should be cut when the grain is fully 
ripe to secure also the largest quantity of sugar in 
the stalk. 

Grass when cut before it isin blossom is innutri- 
tious, and dries out greatly in making hay. When 
cut in fu!l blossom, or when just out of blossom, 
it is in full flavor, in its highest degree of nutritious 
value, and loses far less in drying. When cut 
after the seed has formed, much of the foliage will 
have turned brown and dried, the sters will be 
woody, and, though it dries with comparatively 
little Joss of weight, yet it is far less relished by 
cattle, and is Jess nutritious, while in very few 
grasses does the seed make good the damage to the 
rest of the plant. The same general principles ap- 
ply to clover and other fc Thus corn 
for ensiloing or for drying for coarse fodder should 
be cut up after the ears are well formed, and before 
they are fully ripe, for then the stalk is richer in 
sugar, has more foliage, and less woody fiber. 

With commercial crops—tobacco, hops, etc., and 
textile crops, cotton, flax, hemp, ete.—in general, 
no rules can be Jaid down. Each has its peculiar 
treatment, which must be learned from practical 
men, or dear bought experience. 

STORAGE. 

It is exceedingly important that crops once raised 
should be stored so as not to deteriorate until the 
time comes either to use them or to market them. 
Here again we can lay down, for A, B. C., rules; 
that is, a few general principles, applicable to all 
crops, or to crops of each different class. Thus, 
of course, dry forage crops must be kept dry, under 
roof or in well-made stacks. The same is true of 
all grain before threshing, and after this kept in 
sacks or bins until it is disposed of. Roots, as a 
rule, require an equable temperature, as low as 
possible without actually freezing—best in pits, in 
the ground, well covered with straw, and topped 
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with earth, and in such shape:as to be easily acces 

sible at any time. Onions are-a notable exception 

in keeping best at an even temperature, a little be- 

low freezing, while parsnips,.and some other roots, 

keep best where they grew, but are not accessible 

unless, or until, the frost is out of the ground. 
DISPOSITION OF CROPS. 

The tinal disposition of the crops remains to be 
considered. This is really the key to successful 
agriculture. It is avery simple matter if a shipper 
will come to the apple or peach orchard, pay so 
much cash for each basket. or barrel, pick them 
himself, and take them away, or take the hay or 
any otber crop upon the land for an agreed price ; 
but when the producer must consider whether to 
sell, and what to sell ; whether to feed, and what 
to feed; whether to hold for higher prices, or rush 
the crops, in whatever form, upon the market to 
secure current prices,, are important considerations, 
that he will find are subject to general rules, 
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Sloping Banks. 
> ee 

It is exceedingly difficult to. get a growth of grass 
from seed on a sloping bank, at an angle of even 15 
degrees, because a heavy shower of rain on the 
sloping bank would wash off the fresh soil before 
the grass: seed had formed enough roots to suffi- 
ciently hold the young grass in place. To remedy 
this the following plan will be found most effective.. 
To an area 15 by 20—300 square feet—or in this 
proportion, be the area large or small, take two 
guarfs lawn grass seed and wix it with four busbels, 
of rather stiff soil, to. which add two. bushels of: 
cow manure. Mix the whole with water to the 
consistency of thin mortar. This. mixture is to be 
spread on the sloping bank, first having scratched 
the surface of the bank with a rake. It should be 
spread as thinly as will make a smooth and even 
surface, in short, just as. plaster is spread ona 
wall. The grass. seed will start rapidly, and quickly 
make a sod of the richest green ; its smooth, hard 
surface preventing its being furrowed out by the 
rains. It will be necessary, until the grass has fully 
covered the surface, to keep the plastered bank 
covered with hay or straw to prevent the covering 
from drying or cracking; if the weather is dry, a 
gentle watering will hasten the growth of the seed. 
If sown at a season when the temperature averages 
70 degrees, a green sward will be obtained in 15 
days. By this method, using orehard or ether 
strong growing grasses, no cheaper er better plan 
could be adopted for keeping up railroad or other 
eubankments. 

Lawns that have been worn out by neglect or 
other causes, or where it is convenient or desirable 
to renew them by plowing up, will be greatly 
benefited by running a light harrow over if the sur- 
face is large, or by a sharp, steel rake for smaller 
areas. After stirring the surface by such means, 
judiciously, so as net to injure the roots tco 
severely, lawn grass should be sown over the sur- 
face, using about half the quantity of seed required 
for new lawns ; over this—for each acre, or in the 
same proportions for lesser areas—sow 500 Ibs. of 
some good “ Jawn enricher,’’ again harrow cr rake, 
and roll down firmly. 

Thistles, dandelion or dock roots, can only be 
removed by cutting them out with a knife. There 
is no necessity, however, for cutting the whole 
root out. If cut below the crown the root will not 
start again into growth. 

Ants are a pest that we are almost powerless 
to cope with. Nothing seems to poison them, as 
either their instinct teaches them to avoid the or- 
dinary insect poisons, or their constitutions are 
proof against them. Everything we have tried 
has failed, except Pyrethrum or Persian insect 
powder. This applied by a bellows quickly suf- 
focates them, but every insect needs to be struck 
by it, or it is useless, as it only kills them by suffo- 
cation. They can also be captured by placing 
fresh bones or molasses in plates around their 
haunts. They attack these before anything else. 
By persistently thus catching and destroying them 
two or three times a day, they may be permanently 
got rid of. PETER HENDERSON. 
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Saving Farm and Garden Seeds. 


J. E. GALE, VT. 


ee 

Corn for seed should be seleeted when husking. 
When a good-sized, well-ripened and _ well-de- 
veloped ear is found, pull the husks back, but not 
altogether. Spread the selected ears on a floor 
where they will not heat until the required quantity 
has been saved. Then braid it. Commence by tal:- 
ing an ear with plenty of husks, part them so as to 
make two strands, place the husks of a second ear 
between the two strands and begin to braid. Every 
time the left hand strand is brought over, add the 
husks of another ear. Two dozen ears are enough 
fora string. Tie the end with twine to prevent 
unbraiding. Stretch a telephone or fence wire be- 
tween the rafters or plates of the corn house or 
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cucumber, squash and vishal seeds 

taken only from ripe, perfect-shaped 
specimens. Inasmall way the seeds may be simply 
taken out, spread on plates or tins, and (ried. 
Larger quantities have to be eeechie before drying, 
to remove the slime that adheres to them. When 
the seeds are thoroughly dried, tie them in bags, 
and keep in a dry place secure from mice and rats, 

Beets, parsnips, turnips, carrots, onions, cauli- 
flower and cabbage will not produce seed until the 
second year. Set out in early May, strong, well- 
matured plants of last season’s crop. When the 
seed is ripe, cut the stalks and put under cover to 
dry; then beat out the seeds, and tie in paper bags. 

Seeds of all kinds should be fully ripe when 
gathered, but it is also important to harvest them 
as soon as they are ripe. For keeping small quan- 
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induced to add these beautiful Asahi birds to 
them, There is one great advantage in possessing 
such, as they would assist in devouring millions of 
insects, which, if left to propagate, become very 
injurious to the farmers’ crops, and also of the 
smaller sorts of fruits. 


The Langshan Fowls. 
—>—— 

The Langshans were introduced to the western 
world from their native China, by way of England. 
They were first exhibited for prizes at the Crystal 
Palace, London, in 1871, after which occasion they 
were imported to the United States. In style the 
Langshan is similarto the Cochin China, but un- 
like the latter, its color is almost always solidly 
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PURE-BRED LANGSHAN FOWLS, 


some dry shed; hang the strings of corn on it, 
and there will be no loss by rats, mice, or squirrels ; 
and the seed corn will keep in perfect condition for 
several years. <A few hills of sweet corn should be 
allowed to grow forseed only. When the seed is 
fully ripe, the ears should be braided and hung ” 
like field corn. 

Wheat, rye, oats and barley should be thoroughly 
cured and dried before being put in the barn. Save 
the seed at threshing timc; select only the very 
best part of the crop, and keep in a cool, dry place. 

Grass seed of all kinds must be well ripened and 
dried. It should be free from spurious grass and 
weed seed. Thresh as socnasdry. If pure it need 
not be winnowed, unless it is to be sold. Keep in 
bags or barrels in a cool, dry place. 

Peas and beans should be left on the vines until 
the pods are well wrinkled, when they should be 
picked and spread until they are quite dry. Small 
quantities may be shelled by hand, large crops are 
threshea with a flail. Keep them in a dry place. 
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tities of seeds, paper bags are preferable to cloth, as 
they afford better protection against moisture and 
insects. Always mark each package with the name 
of the seed contained in it, and the year in which 
it grew. Cold does not injure the vitality of sceds, 
but moisture is detrimental to all kirds. 
a ee 

ARABIAN PARTRIDGES.—Lady Anno Blunt, in her 
book of travels, with her husband, among the Be- 
douin tribes of the Euphrates, speaks of these as 
being very pretty. They are of a pale dove color, 
like that of the rocks among which they live. They 
have yellow legs, orange bills, and orange eyes, 
with black pupils. They are of small size, and, we 
presume, would be called quails among us, rather 
than partridges, because such as pass under this 
lattcr name are several times larger. As our 
sportsmen are now importing a considerable num- 
ber of quails and partridges, different from our 
own, for the purpose of stocking the country with 
a greater variety of game, we wish they could be 


black. One of the valuable qualities of the Lang- 
shan fowl is large size—cocks tipping the scale at 
from nine to twelve pounds, and hens from six 
to nine. The flesh is delicate in flavor, and is ex- 
ceedingly white, and the fowls are most excellent 
for the table. 

At hatching the Langshans are parti-colored, 
black and white in nearly equal proportions, but 
bythe time they reach three months of age, their 
distinctive black color has been put on. Their 
logs are feathered to the outer toes, and are ofa 
purplish-black. The cock’s comb is bright red, 
asare the ear-lobes and wattles of both himself and 
the hen, these latter points hanging well down. 
These fowls are good layers and kindly sitters, with 
fine, motherly traits ; they are hardy, easy to raise 
and keep, thriving well when running at large, or 
in confinement, and have been very successful in 
proving their right to the consideration of breed- 
ers and fanciers, wherever they have found their 
way. The above illustration shows a typical puir. 
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Garden Culture of the Rose. 


PETER HENDERSON. 
——_ 

Onc of the most difficult questions that the flor- 
ist has to answer to his customers is what kind of 
roses are the most suitable to plant. Imfin a sec- 
tion of the country where there are only slight 
frosts, where the thermometer never falls lower 
than twenty to twenty-five above zero, then the 
Tea, Bourbon, Bengal, and Noisette, all of which are 
evergreen and ever-blooming, should alone be 
grown, as they wili all stand over the winter in 
such a temperature. The so-called Hybrid Perpet- 
ual Roses, which are hardy in the Northern States, 
d» little good in such climates as South Carolina, 
Louisiana and Florida, for the reason, that being 
decidious, that is, they lose their leaves in winter, 
the warm climate denics them the rest their nature 
requires, and conseqently they either die outright, 
or continue a feeble existence. It is not easy to 
draw the line at which these roses fail or where 
they succeed. As a rule it may be said, that the 
hotter the climate, the more unsatisfactory they will 
bs. Atthe North again, we are met by the diffi- 
culty that nearly all the Monthly Roses are too 
tender to stand our winters, where the thermom- 
eter reaches zero. 

An old German florist relating his tribulations on 
this subject to me a few years ago, said: ‘I have 
so much trouble with the ladies when they come 
to buy mine Rose, they all wants him hardy, they 
wants him dooble, they wants him nice gooler, 
they wants him nice shape, they wants him fra- 
grant, they wants him moondly, they wants him 
everydings in one rose, now [ have to say to dem 
ladies, though not what you call an ungallant man, 
I says, that I sees not tat lady that is rich, that is 
young, that is good demper, that is beautiful, that 
is healdy, that is smnart, that is everydings in one 
ludy, I sees her not much.”’ 

This was true of the roses when my oid German 
friend told of his troubles, but since then we have 
been fortunate enough in geting a new class of 
roses known as the 

HYBRID TEAS. 

all of which, by covering with four inches of 
leaves, put on in December around the roots prove 
perfectly hardy in most of the Northern States. 
These now compose many fine kinds, among 
which are: Dinsmore, bright scarlet crimson, 
splendid form ; Ball of Snow, pure snow white, 
fragrant ; La France, deep pink shading to light 
rose, splendid ; American Beauty, rich, light crim- 
son, grand form, large size, and exceeding all 
other roses in its delightful odor; Lady Mary 
Fitzwilliam, rosy blush, globular, large ; Pierre 
Guillot. These are all ‘‘monthly,”’ all “ fragrant,” 
all ‘‘ double ”’ and of fine ‘* form,” and are all par- 
ticularly rich in color. In fact, they are all what 
the good old German’s customers wanted, they are 
*‘everydings’’ in one rose, and besides are all 
“‘moondly,” ‘nice gooler,” ‘fragrant and ever- 
blooming.” 
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MONTHLY OR TEA ROSES. 

Although the class best adapted for the section 
of the country where the thermometer never falls 
below twenty degrees above zero, is yet extensively 
grown in the summer season in all the Northern 
States, for the reason that we have in it not only 
a distinct and delicious tea fragrance, but a far 
greater range of color than is found in cither the 
hardy Hybrid Tea, or Hybrid Perpetual class, for 
in these the colors only range tirough shades of 
white to crimson, while in the Tea or Monthly 
Class we have all shades of yellow, copper color, 
and orange, besides all the colors embraced in the 
hardy sorts. Moreover, the Tea class of roses 
gives greater profusion of bloom, and is easily 
propagated, consequently the plants are now sold 
so cheap that many plant beds of them for their 
value for summer flowers only. 

HYBRID PFRPETUAL ROSES. 

This name is certainly misleading when the 
plants are grown in our hot and dry summers, for 
they really give only one good bloom in June with 
us, though in the cool and moist climate of Great 





Britain, many of the kinds bloom nearly the entire 
season. Individually this is by far the finest class 
of roses. The flowers are of the largest size, and 
nearly all have the delicious odor peculiar to the 
old Moss and Damask Roses. The size of many of 
them is immense, often five to six inches in diam- 
eter, all are hardy, requiring no care after planting; 
but, as has been said, the most of them bloom only 
onee, and hence are not so satisfactory in this re- 
spect for our climate as the everblooming sorts. 

SOIL AND CULTURE OF ROSES IN THE GARDEN. 

Like nearly all other plants, roses delight in a 
deep, rich, well drained land. When a bed of Hy- 
brid Perpetual Roses is to be planted, the soil 
should be dug to the depth of at least one foot, and 
well mixed with a coating of two or three inches of 
rotten cow manure. In the absence of that, sow 
bone dust on the surface just enough to cover it, 
and mix to the depth of a foot with the soil. If 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses are to be set out ina per- 
manent bed, plant from eighteen to twenty inches 
each way; if Hybrid Teas plant fourteen to six- 
teen inches, and if Montlhlies or Teas about twelve 
inches. The Hybrid Perpetual and Tea Roses re- 
quire to be pruned, like any other hardy sbrub. 
Cut the young wood any time after the leaves have 
dropped, back to two or five eyes, regulating it ac- 
cording to the strength of the shoot, the weaker 
shoots being cut to two or three eyes, the stronger 
to four or five, shaping the bush so as to get it in 
good form. The Monthly or Tea Roses require but 
little pruning, except to thin out the ‘‘blind”’ or 
old wood, or topping by pinching out the center 
of any shoot that is growing too luxuriantly, co as 
to keep the plant in good shape. 
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Lilies—How to Grow Them. 
HEINRICH, N. Y. 
te 

Most species of lilies succeed under ordinary 
garden culture, yet they will well repay a little 
extra attention. One should not pet and nurse 
them for the first six months or a year after they 
have been planted, and then leave them to care 
for themselves, complaining because they do not 
grow larger and faster. They need steady and 
continued care. What might do well with one 
species, may prove fatal with others, which require 
a different soil or climate. Many bulbs will gro.. 
anywhere, as freely 2s potatoes; but it is best to 
be on the safe side and give all varieties good care. 

As a rule, the bulbs should be planted five or 
six inches deep, in mellow, well pulverized, ri-h 
soil. The drainage should be such that all sur- 
face water will run off easil;. Nothing will injure 
bulbs more than stagnant water around them. 
They shouid always have good bottom drainage. 
The soil should be kept clear of weeds, and well 
worked. It is not advisable to transplant the 
bulbs oftener than once in four years, for unless 
their new quarters are much superior to the old, 
they will do far better if left undisturbed. Bulbs 
should not be planted on freshly manured soil. 
Old, well pulverized manure is desirable to mix. 
with the soil in small quantities when planting, 
or for the top-dressing in after years. Mulching 
in hot weather is desirable, and all flowers should 
be cut off as soon as they fade, as they will ex- 
haust the plant by forming sced. Stable manure 
should be used, with loaves or other coarse litter, 
for covering the bed in winter. 


JULIUS J. 


GrowiInG LILIES IN FRAMES.—If the choice va- 
rictics ar» to be cultivated to any great extent, 
the frame method is very desirable, especially ii 
mice or moles disturb the bulbs. Frames can be 
constructed of any length and breadth desired, 
and of the roughest and cheapest boards. The 
frame extend twelve to eighteen inches 
below the surface of the ground, and six to twelve 
inches above. This depth will obstruct the sub- 
terranean passage of mice and moles, and to a 
great extent will keep out the roots of trees, 
shrubs, etc. Dig out the soil to the depth of two 
feet, and fill in with sandy loam, mixed with a 
small quantity of well-rotted stable or barnyard 
manure. Light board shutters should be provided 
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and kept on all winter, and during storms in the 
autumn or early spring. This protection will be 
of great benefit to some kinds, which are sensitive 
to excessive wet during the winter season. 

InsEcTs.—Abovye ground lilies are seldom at- 
tacked by insects, except under glass. The bulbs, 
however, sometimes suffer from the attacks of 
worms, which eat them, making a cavity, which 
in wet fills with water and causes them to 
decay. As manure attracts worms, it should not 
be used to mix with the soil, unless it is old and 
well pulverized, and then not in great a quan- 
tity. The Green-fly or Aphis often attacks lilies 
under glass, but this is easily exterminated by the 
use of Fir-tree Gil. 

WHEN TO PLANT Litres.—A great deal of fail- 
ure is due to planting bulbs at improper seasons, 
The time recommended as being the best is the 
months of October, November, March and April. 
Many fail from planting late in the spring after 
the weather has become hot and dry, which causes 
the bulbs to decay before they can form roots and 
and commence growth. Of course, where the cli- 
mate will permit, bulbs can be planted at any time 
during the winter, but if it can be done in the au- 
tumn, it would no doubt be better. Bulbs should 
always be planted as soon as received, or packed 
in soil until planting time. Nothing injures them 
more than exposure to the air, or to lie around dry. 
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How To KEEP AND COLLECT BuLBs.—Lily bulbs 
should not be kept out of the soil for any length of 
time. If you have them on hand, and are not ready 
to plant them, they should be kept in pots or boxes 
of soil slightly moist, or what is better, if it can be 
had, well pulverized leaf mould from the woods. 
They should be kept in a cool cellar or pit. Care 
should be taken that the soil is not too wet, for if 
so, it will encourage the bulbs to commence to 
grow. In this way bulbs can be kept all winter, if 
necessary, in excellent condition. 

The fact that wild lilies are not easily found, ex- 
cept while in bloom, makes it quite necessary that 
they should be collected at that time. This can 
be done without greatly injuring them, if the 
bulbs are carefully lifted, and the stems cut off 
close to the bulb, which should be at once buried, 
or planted in good soil, if wanted for shipping, or 
for permanent planting in autumn. 

Foreorna Liiies.—The only lilies which can be 
recommended for early forcing, are LZ. candidum, 
L. longifloruwin, and its varieties, the most valuable 
of which is L. lonyiflorum Harrisii. To force them, 
work should be commenced in September by pot- 
ting strong healthy bulbs in six inch pots of rich 
soil. The pots should be plunged in the ground, 
and covered with a few inches of soil, to prevent 
drying out and freezing. In November or Decem- 
ber they should be brought in and placed in a warm, 
sunny situation, where they will at once commence 
growth, and will flower in February or March. 

Vater should be given freely while growing, and 
it will be a good plan to syringe them every day. 
In a well kept greenhouse, lilies treated in this 
manner will be quite sure to sueceed. We have 
often known them to do well in a window garden, 
but if they are obliged to grow in a dry and dusty 
atmosphere, little success can be expected; all 
kinds of lilies can be potted in the manncr above 
deseribed, and brought into the greenhouse in 
February, where they will bloom in May, or per- 
haps some sorts will flower earlier. 


Buicuzt ON Linirs.—Some complain that many 
of their lilies drop their leaves and die down just 
at the time when they are about to come into bud. 
This has never been observed amung the common 
kinds, like the Specioswn, Tigrinum, Unibellatum, 
Lonyijloruim, ete., and it occurs chiefly among the 
Californian and some foreign species. It appears 
the first year. If they ave planted at a proper 
depth, and ina partly sheltered situations where the 
full rays of the hot sun will not strike them ai) 
day, they will not likely be attacked by blight after 
the first year, and never after the bulb has become 
established and healthy. When the disease is ob- 
served, they can usually be saved by shading and 
dusting them a few times with flowers of sulphur. 
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Guernsey Cattle for the Dairy. 
—-. 

The islands of Guernsey and Jersey lie very near 
each other, yet there is a quite perceptible difference 
between the climates of tie two. This is caused 
yy the respective conformations of the islands. 
The highest land in Jersey is at its northern end, 
from which it slopes gradually to the south, while 
Guernsey presents an aspect directly the reverse. 
having a general northern slope. The climate of 


and mellow orange-colored skin, ail mark her as 
an animal of rare excellence. She is owned by J. 
W. Fuller, of Catasaqua, Pennsylvania, who also 
possesses several of her daughters. 


Soiling and Soiling Crops. 
HENRY STEWART. 
> - 
The crops that have been found most suitable 
for soiling, are rye, sown in the fall, orchard grass, 





GUERNSEY COW, IMPORTED WINDFALL, 2216. 


Jersey is consequently softer and milder than that 
of its sister island, with a higher average tempera- 
ture. This climatie diversity has doubtless had 
some influence upon the respective races of cattle, 
which are peculiar to tie islands, though their dif- 
ferent are mainly the result of 
breeding and selection. The Guernseys are larger 
and heavier than the Jerseys, and have a greater 
tendency to put on flesh when they cease giving 
milk. The Jerseys are the finer race, the Guern- 
seys less finely built, and somewhat more haidy. 
The latter have no butter record to compare with 
the phenomenal performances of the Jerseys, yet 
they have proved very valuable as dairy cows. 
Their flow of milk is abundavt and long-cuntinued, 
and the milk is very rich in butter fats. When 
crossed upon the Shorthorns or common “ native” 
cows, the crosses and grades of Guernsey have 
been very successful as dairy cows. Hon. Lewis F. 
Allen, of Buffalo, N. Y., after having long been the 
historian and recorder of the Shorthorus, showed 
his faith in the Guernseys a few years ago, by es- 
tabiishing on his Grand Island farm, a dairy herd 
of cross-beed Guernsey and Shorthorn. The trial 
has proved eminently successful and satisfactory. 
There are so many points of affinity between the 
two races, that the cross is a very natural one. En- 
others have bred 
the Guernsey-Shorthorn cross,and in every ease ti at 
has so far been made publie, it has proved satisfac- 
The cows for such a cross should be chosen 


characteristics 


couraged by Mr. Allen’s success, 


tory. 
irom 
from 

The illustrations herewith are portraits of typi- 
eal Guernsey cattle. The bull, Iancy’s Lad, 651, 
was bred on the Fernwood Farm of L. W. Ledyard, 
Cazenovia, N. Y. which furnished the foundation 
stock of Mr. Allen’s herd. He was ecalved July 
9, 1883, and isa fine orange fawn and white. His 
sire was imported Fernwood Chief. Faney’s Lad, 
with four of his female progeny, took the herd 
prize of his class at the recent dairy show in Madi 
son Square Garden. Te is owned by Charles B. 
Wood, Norwood, New Jersey, 

The imporied Guernsey cow, Windfall, 2216, is 
now something over ten years old, has long been 


a milking strain of Sborthorns, rather than 
a tribe especialiy distinguished for beef. 


noted as a deep iilker, and possesses in a won- 
derful degree the desirable points of her race. 
Her straigat flat face, waxy horns, fine neck, broad 
hips, copious milk veins, deep capacious udder, 


clover, oats or barley and peas mixed, field corn, 
sweet corn, millet, alfalfa (or lucerne), and hay 
and roots for winter feeding. These crops are 
grown in succession ; that is, rye sown early in the 
fall maxes the first feeding, either for early spring 
pasturing, or cutting as soon as it shows the heads ; 
this is followed by orchard grass which is a perma- 
nent crop, and may be pastured cr mown as soon 
as the rye is exhausted. As the rye is cut off in 
strips across the field, the land stripped is at once 
manured, plowed and planted with early sweet 
corn-—Narragansett being preferred, because it is 
nearly as early as the earliest, and is larger in 
growth, and in every way excellent. As soon as 
another strip is cleared of rye, that is treated in the 
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and plowed, and replanted with evergreen sweet 
corn, or with early Canada field cors, or some good 
variety of flint corn. Our own preference, after 
several years experience, is fur evergreen sweet 
corn, Which is more palatable and nutritious than 
field corn. Some of the ground is s.wn at the ear- 
liest opportunity in the spring with oats or barley 
and peas mixed, two and one-half bushels of the 
former with one and one-half of the Jatter per 
acre. This crop comes in early in July, when the 
clover is exhausted, or is ready for cutting for hay. 
Mangels or sugar beets are planted late in May or 
early in June, and are reserved for winter feeding, 
the tops of these roots being the last green food of 
the season. The surplus of all these crops is 
used for winter feeding, or a separate provision for 
the purpose is made of fodder corn, grass, millet, 
and other crops. 

For the purpose of procuring a large quantity 
of butter in the milk, which is advisadle in every 
branch of the Gairy business, and for the family 
supply as well, where but one cow is kept, some of 
the concentrated fvods are purchased. A proper 
selection of these foods will be made in reference 
to their cost and feeding value, for the market val- 
ues are very often less and sometimes more than 
the feeding value, and judgment is exercised as 
economy and experience may dictate in the choice 
of these foods. Asarule, bran and corn meal are 
the best staple foods. Pea meal, cotton-seed meal, 
malt spouts, brewers’ grain—when they can be 
kept sweet—and other similar foods may be used 
when circumstances are favorable. 

The management cf a dairy herd under the soil- 
ing system is a matter of considerable importance, 
for the cost and effective results depend upon it to 
a large extent. Our own method has been as fol- 
lows, and has been found economical and satisfac- 
tory in every respect. The first crop in the spring 
is fall-sown rye. When this is in head, cutting be- 
gins. A one-horse mower is taken to the field, and 
two days’ supply is cut. The mower is left in the 
field, covered with a waterproof sheet for protec- 
tion. A cart or light wagon for the one horse, is 
taken to the field, and the supply for two days is 
drawn to the barn. One day’s supply is always 
kept ahead in the barn, and one is left in the field 
as a precaution against bad weather. This is cut 
at night the first day, and afterwards each day’s 
cutting is left in the field, put up in cocks and coy- 
cred with a large hay cap, and when it is brought 
into the barn, another cutting is made and left 








GUERNSEY BULL, FANCY’S LAD, 651. 


sume way, until the whole of the rye ground is 
planted. Clover comes into use with or after the 
orchard grass. These crops, as arule, should be 
cut and not pastured, as there is an economy of 
fully twenty-five per cent. in cutting over pastur- 
ing. The clover lasts until the first early corn is 
ready, early in July, and thereafter there will be 
abundance of fodder from the corn all the summer. 
As the ground is cleared cf corn, it is manured 





ready. The second day’s feeding is thrown into a 
heap on the barn floor; it will heat a little, but this 
is beneficial rather than otherwise. 

The fodder is cut in a fodder cutter; for a large 
herd, the horse or the bull may do the cutting, a 
tread-power being kept in an annex to the barn, 
with a shaft.or belt passing through to the fodder 
cutter in the stable. <A large feed box receives the 
eut fodder. This is wetted, the water Leing pro- 
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cured from a pump connected with 
well, or spring, as the case may be ; but a cistern 
is preferable and most economical, being supplied 
from the barn roof. The grain food is mixed with 
the wet fodder. This is kept on the floor above, 
and is let down by a spout over the feed box, which 
is closed by a draw slide. The food is well mixed 
with a five-tined fork, so as to distribute the meal, 
A large grain scoop will hold enough 
“he food may be carried 


etc., evenly. 
for a ration for a cow, 
to the feed troughs close by in the scoop, or ina 
bushel basket ; one heaped bushel being the usual 
ration for one meal. 

When a strip a few rods wide is cut off, the land 
is at once plowed with a swivel plow, the furrows 
being all turned one way. To avoid heaping up the 
soil near the fence, an open furrow is first plowed 
a few feet from it, and then closed, leaving the 
surface level; the land is then plowed close to the 
fence—if there is one there—and then the other 
land is turned, leaving no open furrow or back fur- 
row; as itis required all over the ground. Narra- 
ganset sweet corn is then planted in rows twenty- 
seven to thirty inches apart, the seed being dropped 
about twelve inches apart, and three to five grains 
ina hill. The land is kept well cultivated to keep 
it free from weeds, and to help the crop. <A boy of 
eighteen is able to do all this work for a herd of 
thirty cows, the expense being no more than his 
wages. The other farm work is done by the ordi- 
nary help; the boy’s work being to cut the fodder, 
feed the cows, and, with needed help, to replant 
the cropsat intervals of about a week or less ; some 
plowing may be done every day. Thus the work 
goes on all summer. 

In the winter the fodder is cut in the upper part 
of the stable, and the cut feed is dropped down a 
large shute into the feeding box under it, op the 
floor below. The large, roomy stab’e gives ample 
storage for hay and fodder above, and, as it is con- 
nected with the barn and other buildings, the fod- 
der is easily brought to the stable, when a fresh 
supply is wanted. The roots are kept in a cellar, 
under or connected with the barn, and for twenty 
or thirty head, or less, it is no difficult matter to 
slice a sufficient quantity every day in the feed box 
with a spade ground sharp on the edge. Half a 
bushel daily is the regular ration, given at noon. 
The cut rosts are sprinkled with the usual meal, 
and some salt. All the stock are fed in the same 
manner; the bull and the young heifers having 
their proportionate rations. The bull gets the 
same as a cow, being kept in good condition at 
all times, as in a dairy kept for full profit, and 
especially for fine butter, the winter should be the 
most productive season. The slack time in dai- 
ries kept for the supply of fine butter for sale to 
private families in large cities, is always in mid- 
summer, when customers are usually in the coun- 
try, and away from home. This gives a favorable 
opportunity for attending to the crops, and gives a 
rest from butter-naking at the most troublesome 
season of the year. 





Combating Drouth. 


The aceompanying engraving was made from a 
sketch received from Mr. F. Osius, Comanche 

















GARDEN IRRIGATION. 


county, Kansas, who writes us: For those who 
live in States where drouths are of frequent occur- 
rence, it may be of interest to know how all kinds of 
vegetables may be raised, notwithstanding the lack 
of rain. When the dry season commences, all the 
available old vegetable and fruit cans are gathered, 
and after the tops and bottoms have been unsol- 
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a cistern or | dered, place between the rows of plants, as seen in 


the illustration. Then I provide a number of bar- 
rels, which are to be pumped full of water every 
morning. In the evening the cans are filled with 
water from the barrels. if the barrels can be raised 
somewhat, a rubber hose may be used to advant- 
age, otherwise an ordinary watering can has to be 
used. I raise tomatoes, cucumbers, melons, and 
even small trees in this manner. By putting a 
handful of unleached wood ashes in each can, as- 
tonishing results will be obtained. Where drain 
tiles can be obtained cheaply, they may be made to 
serve the same purpose as the tin cans, 
Oe 


Ladder for Picking Fruit. 
=e 
The illustration herewith shows a form of ladder 
designed especially for orchard use, but it may be 





CONVENIENT FRUIT LADDER, 


made useful for general ses on the farm. 
The center stick is of ash, or any light, tough wood, 
not less than six inches in diameter at the base. 
Holes an inch and a quarter in diameter are bored 
at intervals of twelve or fifteen inches, to receive 
the rungs. These are preferably of hickory, or 
good white oak, one-half the length of each being 
reduced to a size which admits of driving it through 
the center bar. The rungs at the base are two feet 
long, and those at the top one foot, the intermediate 
ones decreasing regularly in length. Two side- 
bars, each six feet long, are attached at the base, 
as shown in the engraving. These add to the 
strength of the ladder, and cause it to stand more 
firmly on the ground. 


parpo 
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Washing and Marking Grain Bags. 


ELDER'S WIFE. 
oo 

Don’t let the grain bags waste the grain, through 
big and little holes and by poor tie strings breaking. 
If the price is low, all the more need of saving it all. 
Put the bags, a few at a time, in a boiler with soft 
water enough to cover them, to which has been 
added soft soap and a little salsoda; let them 
boil for half an hour, then rub any extra dirty 
spots, rinse well and hang to dry wrong side out. 
If any of them are too far gone to pay for mending, 
some of the best parts can be used to mend others, 
using No. 8 thread. Put the patch on the inside, 
fell the edge neatly, turn in the edge of the hole, 
and hem that down. For strings take three strands 
of carpet warp, four threads to the strand, braid a 
piece half a yard long, tie a knot in each end, and 
sew it firmly by the middle to the bag. 

For marking the bags, a very cheap and available 
stamp can be made of letters cut from the leg of an 
old rubber boot and glued to a piece of wood of 
suitable size. To make the letters, the old boot- 
leg is split open, laid out flat and chalked so as to 
show pencil-marks. Then the letters are marked 
out and cut with a chisel or sharp knife. The 
smooth side of the letters is glued to the wood, leay- 
ing the felt side out. In using the stamp, black 
paint is spread evenly over a piece of glass, the 
stamp is pressed lightly upon it and then very 
firmly on the bag or other article to be marked, 
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Portable Feed Rack. 
— 


The appliance shown in the accompanying ilius- 
tration is made by utilizing the wheels and axles of 
an old wagon. The rack may be of any conven- 
ient length—even thirty feet. When of this lenet, 
couple the axles twenty feet apart. The rack can 
project three to four feet beyond the front axle 


Two scant- 


and six or seven feet beyond the rear. 
lings of the length of the rack, or else shorter 
pieces spliced, are needed. These may be put on 
top of the bolsters, and when the rack is brought 
into the feed lot, the wheels are driven into ruts in 
the ground, to bring the rack down to within reach 
of the animals. Or the scantlings may be belov; 
the axles, an iron rod passing through the axles 
and scantling, and perhaps through a block be- 
tween them, and secured by anut. This plan is 
the better when the land is smooth and even, as it 
is not necessary to lower the wheels for the animals 
to get the feed; but when the land is uneven or 
stumpy, the rack is best made altogether above the 
wheels, that it may pass over obstructions. The 
bottom of it should be of boards, closely fitted ; and 
the sides should be made of a board six inches 
wide, at the bottom, with slats above. It is best 
to make it of a hight that will permit the animals 
to eat from the top—as they would from a manger, 
not from the X rack; then there is much les3 
waste. But it may be necessary to have small ani- 
mals eat from the cide, hence slats are used in tho 
sides; and these make the rack lighter than it 
would be with solid sides. The hight of the rack 
should be suited to the animals that will eat most 
from it. Thus, if sheep only are to be fed from it, 
it will be made lower than when it is designed for 
cattle. Ii should be borne in mind by those having 
both sheep and cattle to feed, however, that the 
rack can be lowered by sinking the wheels in the 
ground, the food being brought within reach of 
short necked animals by using a false bottom. 
While the rack is designed for stover, grain may 
be fed in it, as it has a tight bottom and a tight 
side for six inches up. Or for sheep and horses the 
crain trough may be fixed on the outside. near the 
bottom ; the board foriming part of the side of the 
rack, also forming one side of the grain trough. 

The man who makes one of these racks will soon 
wonder how he ever got along without it. While 
it is convenient when stover of any kind is to be 
fed, it is most labor and time saving when the ani- 
mals are to be given green fodder, as the pastures 
burn up or get short. The corn, or whatever the 
fodder may be, is cut and thrown into the rack, 
which is then driven to the feed lot. The labor of 
lifting the stover from a wagon to mangers or 
racks, which also causes waste, is avoided. It is 
likewise a feed saving arrangement. If the stover 
is fed on the ground, a large part, and the best 
part is wasted. If fed from X racks, or from sta- 
tionary racks, as usually constructed, there is yet a 
waste of the leaves—the very best part. 

DISPOSING OF THE APPLE Crop.—Thce apple crop 
promises to be a fairiy abundant one. In times 
of plenty, good fruit will always sell, and in such 
seasons, care in selecting and packing are especially 
important. In seasons of abundance, inferior 
fruit will not pay the cost of barrels and freight. 





MOVABLE FEED RACK. 


Much fruit will be left at home, that in seasons of 
less abundance would be shipped as second quality, 
aud provision must be made for disposing of it. A 
portion of it can be dried or ‘‘ evaporated,’’ but 
this will dispose of but a small share. The most 
profitable way of disposing of the surplus is to 
make it into vinegar, if one has the barrels or 
casks in which to store it. Of course, more or less 
apples can be fed out to pigs and other animals. 

















Cleveland Bay Horses, 


—<—_-. 


Concerning the origin of the Cleveland Bays 
there exists but little positive information, Dur- 
ing the last century they were bred and_ highly 
yalued in northern counties of England, The vale 
of Cleveland, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
was peculiarly their home, where they were brought 
to the highest perfection. This fact and their uni- 
form bay color gave them their name, Early in 
the present century, when railroads had super- 
seded the mail coaches, and the rapid development 
of the mining industries in England called for heavy 
draft horses, the Cleveland Bays were less sought 
for than formerly. But they never became extinct, 
Within recent years a renewed interest in these 
horses bas been manifested. The Cleveland Bay 
Horse Society, which was organized in England in 








Cleveland te stallion C Compiatinn, semeiatel - 
Geo. E. Brown & Co., and sold by them to his pres- 
ent owner. It is avery good typical specimen of 
the form and general style of the breed. 





Room and Ventilation for Stable:. 
aS 

In this land of universal freedom, and of magnifi- 
cent distances, where Nature is lavish of her gifts, 
and where overcrowding is solely due to the per- 
versity of man, why is it, and how is it, that our 
domestic animals are pinched for room, and are 
frequently so poorly provided for? These ques- 
tions suggest themselves, from the circumstances 
attendant on the death, which recently occurred, 
of the American-bred race horse, Ten Broeck. This 
truly great horse was entirely gentle and easy of 
approach, still he met his death by accident , he 
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warm, but not hot, in winter. The hat mer wn mode- 
rate means feels that to erect new stabling is ou: 
of his power. What then? Why look about and 
see if by storing things more closely, and with 
more attention to tidiness, the horses cannot haye 
more space, be more apart, and thus enjoy better 
rest. Ifanew stable can be built, much has to ke 
considered before beginning the work — cost, 
though a serious question, is not the most impor- 
tant. Location and veritilation, with perfect drain- 
age and no crowding, are the requisites ; design and 
interior subdivision follow, as matters of course. 
It is most desirable that a stable stand alone; in 

case of fire less‘loss will occur ; it is more healthful, 
as ventilation will be more complete. All stables 
should face as near due south as possible ; stable 
doors should be wide and lofty, and should slide 
on iron ways, and should, when closed, lap over 
fully two inches, to avoid draughts of cold air, as 
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CLEVELAND BAY STALLION COMPETITOR. 


1884 has already issued three volumes of its stud- 
book. The breed was introduced into the United 
States about twelve years ago, and is held in high 
favor wherever it is known. 

The Cleveland Bay is in size a medium between 
the thoroughbred and the heavy dreft horse. He 
stands from sixteen to sixteen and a half hands 
high, weighs from 1,350 to 1,450 pounds, has slop- 
ing shoulders, strong loins, fine, level quarters, a 
handsome, well-carried tail, a well-set, bony head, 
and clean limbs with fine flat bones. The color is 
uniformly a deep, rich bay, with black legs, mane 
an@ tail. The action of a well-bred Cleveland Bay 
is at once graceful and majestic, denoting activity 
and strength. The Cleveland Bays supply the 
want of strong, showy carriage and coach horses. 
They are also admirably adapted to farm work, as 
general purpose horses. But it is for the purpose 
of crossing on our native stock that this breed of 
horses is peculiarly valuable. The grades possess in 
alarge degree the weight, color, fine action, and 
general good qualities of the pure-bred sire. 

The accompanying illustration is a portrait of the 
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reared high in his stable, struck his head a violent 
blow, which resulted in paralysis, and ended in 
death. Verdict, not space enough. 

The requisites of a stable are manifold. Health 
and comfort must be secured, if rest is to be had 
for its inmates, and no domestic animal can thrive 
without a restful feeling. The city stable too fre- 
quently is a torture chamber, full of pestilential, 
narrow cells , the average country stable is a barn, 
where the farm animals contend for shelter with 
farm implements, and where poultry not unfre- 
quently resort. These extremes of misery are mod- 
ified, and comfortable stabling can be found ; also 
are there some veritable palaces for favorite studs. 
With such we tamper not. A good horse is worthy 
of the best that man can bestow upon him. 

When a horse gets back to his stable, after his 
day’s work is over, he requires, to keep him in 
health and full efficiency, a home feeling that 
comes of absolute rest. To secure this, he must 
have a dry, clean bed, in a roomy box, which must 
be well ventilated, and free from the annoyance of 
insects. The box must be cool in summer, and 





also the necessity for fastenings which are continu- 
ally in the way, and are always getting out of order. 
Brick walls are good ; but as bricks retain heat, a 
stable thus built must have a veranda all around, to 
insure coolness and dryness. The same veranda 
need frighten no one, cs its friendly shade will give 
much solace and comfort, and can, when required, 
be utilized, to save from the weather implements 
and wagons. The roof of every stable should bo 
high pitched, and have frequent ventilating spaces. 
If shingles are used, then, on the ridge, raise a 
shingle an inch or so above its fellows. A very 
small air space carries off heated air coming from 
below. If slate is the material, one tile above its 
neighbors will suffice to cause ventilation. The 
inside walls of boxes should be lumber lined, with 
a space between the outer wall and the lining ; this 
sort of wainscoat should be at least five feet high ; 
the partitions and half-door the same height ; the 
upper doors and the upper portions of the parti- 
tion ofiron. Fancy iron work and patent mangers, 
as well as hay racks, are to be religiously avoided. 
A galvanized iron bucket is easily kept clean, and 




















far surpasses any manger. The horse, in a wild 
state, feeds from the ground, therefore he will do 
better to eat his hay from the floor of his box. By 
the way, the stable floor is most important. If sub- 
drainage is needed, it must be thoroughly effected, 
the soil must be dug out to below frost, the drains 
putin, and the excavation filled in with rough stone, 
covered on the top with a thick bed of sand ; the 
floor then can be laid. Bricks set on end are 
cheaper than tiles, and equally safe when properly 
laid. To secure a moderate temperature, it will be 
necessary to ceil the boxes, which must be done 
with judgment. If the stable is a square building, 
with a centre gangway, then an open space of con- 
siderable size should be left to answer as an air 
shaft. If the stable be one long row of boxes, then 
a sort of gallery could be built to project far over 
the boxes, but not to eclese ceil them. The lofts 
thus formed would make the best description of 
store for the winter supply of hay and straw, which 
could readily contain a month’s rations of both. 
The horse, when seen at his best, is a dainty feeder ; 
a nervous, irritable creature, painfully susceptible 
to outside influences, therefore the race-horse 
owner is the one who recognizes these individuali- 
ties, and provides against them. Forethought and 
due attention to details lighten the burden, and 
make the servitude of the horse as little irksome as 
possible. They also serve to render him capable of 
better and more lengthened service. It is a great 
mistake to have the water supply actually within 
the stable walls. Water troughs ought to stand apart 
and be fully exposed to the rays of the sun, and 
should be so raised from the ground that neither 
small animals nor poultry could trouble the water. 
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Some Characteristics of the Cotton Plant. 


PROF. J. 8. NEWMAN, ALA. 
_— 

There are but two species of cotton planted in 
the United States, viz.: the Gossypium Barbadense 
or Sea Island, and the G. herbiceum, or common 
Upland. The cultivation of the former is confined 
principally to the islands along the Atlantic coast, 
but is cultivated profitably as far in the interior as 
is influenced by the saline atmosphere from the 
ocean. Its cultivation has been extended some 
fifty miles into the interior within the last ten years. 

The peculiarities of the Sea Island are the strag- 
ling habit of growth, delicate yellow flowers, small 
pointed bolls or pods, silky fineness and rich 
creamy color of the lint or fibre, and the complete 
separation of the lint from the seed in ginning. 
The leaf is also more deeply lobed than that of the 
herbaceum or Upland. Probably no other culti- 
vated plant, except perhaps tobacco, is so readily 
and radically changed in its characteristics by soil 
and climatic influences asthe cotton. This species 
planted continuously in tie interior, gradually de- 
generates in the leng'h an firmness of the lint, 
changes somewhat the habit of growth of the plant, 
and finally, if repeatedly planted without introduc- 
tion of seed from the coast has tufis of lint adher- 
ing to the seed. These effects are probably some- 
what the result of hybridization with the upland 
species, but they have been known to take place 
independent of this cause. The Sea Island is not so 
prolific as the Upland short staple, but is profitably 
grown in comparison with the latt in conse- 
quence of the higher price it commands. 

Llany of the so-called Jong stapled upland vari- 
eties owe their distinctive peculiarities to attempts 
to improve the quality of the staple of upland va- 
rieties, by hybridizing with the Sea Island. The 
object sought was to lengthen the staple by using 
the Sea Island on the one iand, and secure produc- 
iveness from the Upland on the other. These efforts 
have generally result-d in an improvement in the 
lint, but such reduction in productiveness, as to 
destroy the advantage gained in the quality of lint. 
In some instances ho-vever, decided advantages 
have been gained. There are many varieties of the 
Upland which have very distinct characteristics, 
indicating that they heve been thoroughly estab- 

lished. Besides those resulting from hybridizing 
with the Sea Island, others have been produced by 
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selection, continuing from year to year to select 
seeds from stalks having the form, habits of 
growth, and productiveness desired. On the prin- 
ciple that like begets like, such careful selection 
soon establishes the type desired, and a new variety 
results. Plants are just as surely and readily im- 
proved by selection as animals, and the improve- 
ment resulting from judicious selection, requires 
the same watchfulness for its perpetuation and 
maintenance in plants that is demanded for animals. 
Similar requirements are necessary in each case. 
No intelligent breeder would attempt to improve his 


stock by’selection, without abundant feeding and 
jadicious attention. Neither need we expect any 


decided improvement in the type and productive- 
ness of our plants without abundant food and 
thorough cultivation. Nearly all of our cultivated 
plants have been developed into their presen* ad 
vanced state of productiveness, through the influ- 
ence of domestication and accompanying cultiva- 
tion. The wild cow, or the domestic cow on the 
range, produces only enough milk to supply the ne- 
cossities of the calf for a few months. The per- 
formances of Eurotas, Mary Ann, Princess Second, 
et2., are monuments to man’s skill in feeding and 
breeding. Neglect these animals for a few genera- 
tions, discontinue the selection of proper mates, 
and the natural tendency to revert to the normal 
condition will reassert itself. 

The same is true of the cotton plant. In its wild 
state, it produces but little lint. By selection of 
seed with special reference to the maximum devel- 
op:nent of seed and lint, the extremel, productive 
varieties now under cultivation have been produced 
just as the dairy and beef breeds of cattle were es- 
tablished by selection, with special reference to the 

evelopment of their qualities. An early variety 
is established by selecting seed from the first ripe 
bolls upon the earliest stalk in the field. The re- 
verse course would produce alate ripening variety. 
So any form of stalk may be established by con- 
tinued and judicious selection from those most 
nearly approximating the form desired. The most 
desirable form of plant is that of a cone, having the 
diameter of the base equal to the vertical axis in 
length. This form gives strenyth for the support 
of a large quantity of fruit, and at the same time 
exposes all parts of the plant equally well to the 
rays of the sun, and is thus less subject to the at- 
tack of the boli worm, and less liable to rot. In 
five years, careful selection established a variety 
with this habit of growth, from a cluster variety 
which bore its fruit in a small area, clustered 
along the main stem of the plant. 

Plants acquire habits which become as fixed as 
do those of animals. This is illustrated by the facil- 
ity with which they adapt themselves to climate. 
Seed corn from New York, planted in Alabama, will 
ripen in July, while Alabama corn would not ma- 
ture in Northern New York. Tie New York corn 
has adapted its period of growth to a short grow- 
ing season, while the Alabama corn has availed it- 
self of the longer season of growth, and has length- 
ened i.s stature aud enlarged its ears of grain. 
Bring the New York corn to Alabama, plant from 
year to year the reproduction, and iis stature will 
gradually increase, and its period of growth be 
prolonged until finally it wouid not ripen earlier 
than that already acclimated. ‘The cotton plant 
originally belonged to the tropics, but has grad- 
ually been acclimated farther aud farther North, 
until it now covers a large area of the temperate 
zone. There is a natural tendency to greater 
growth of weed in all plants, under the influence 
of warmth of climate and length of growing sea- 
son. To this the cotton plant is no exception. 
We find in the Soutuern part of the cotton belt of 
the United States a tendency to greater production 
of weed it. proportion to the fruit than in the North- 
ern, While seed grown in the Northern part, will, 
when planted in the Southern portion, produce an 
earlier crop than those originated in that vicinity. 

Cotton is an exogenous plant und true to the 
habits of its class, sends its tap root deeply into 
the soil. The seed is a rich store house of plant 
food, aud starts off the young plant with great vig- 
or, if the proper conditions for healthful germina- 
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tropical] habits, the seeds require a high temperature 
for healthful germination acd vegetation. Plants 
which vegetate under a mean temperatnre of sey. 
euty degrees, Fahr., grow off much more vigorously 
than those which struggle into birth at a mean ot 
sixty degrees. 

When the seed has swollen preparatory to ger- 
mination, the cotyledons may be observed exqui- 
sitely folded in their downy covering. In a few 
days, these are unfolded into two broad fleshy 
looking leaves, with no visible sign of the means 
of prolonging the growth of the plant, but soon a 
bud protrudes from the commen axil of these, and 
the first true leaf appears; the planter’s third 
leaf, which warns him that ‘“‘chopping’’ must 
soon relieve his ‘predestinated” plants of their 
less fortunate superfluous neighbors. Few plant- 
ers have any couception of the underground devel- 
opment of the cotton plant. Their idea of the 
length of the root having been based upon obser- 
vation of plants pulled from the soil, if asked how 
long the roots of a grown cotton plant are, would 
in a majority of cases, reply, ‘‘adout two feet,” 
while in fact, the roots are longer than that before 
the plant is three inches bigh. A plant three and 
one-quarter inches high was found to have a root 
three feet, four inches in length, while one two 
feet high, just commencing to blossom, had roots 
six feet in iength. 
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Variegated Shrubs. 


Many shrubs, with variegated and colored leaves, 
are very beautiful in their early spring foliage, but 
when the summer heat comes on, the variegation 
usually is lost, and the shrubs present only grecn 
leaves, and in colored leaved kinds, of a dull, muddy 
green, less pleasing than in the normal form of the 
plant. There are two shrubs, however, that have 
proved thoroughly satisfactory in all seasons. One 
of these is the ‘‘ Purple-leaved Barberry,” a form 
of the common Barberry (Berberis vulgaris), the 
leaves of which are of arich maroon-purple color, 
and remain so. The flowers of this are very pretty, 
being of a darker yellow than in the ordinary kind, 
with the calyx purple, and the petals tipped here 
and there with the same color. Another of our 
favorities is the Variegated Rose of Sharon, (ZZibis- 
cus Syriacus). There are several forms of this with 
variegated leaves, but the one referred to originated 
with, or at least was sent out by, the late Robert 
Buist. The leaves are broadly and distinctly mar- 
gined with creamy white, which re:nains in perfec- 
tion until the end of the season. This attempts to 
flower, but makes a complete failure of it. The 
flowers are excessively double, open about half 
way, and dry up. It would improve the appear- 
ance of the shrub to remove the flower-buds as 
soon as they appear. This shrub is readily propa- 
gated by cuttings, and is altogether the most satis- 
factory of any with variegated foliage, that we have 
tried. The variegated Box-Elder, or Ash-leaved 
Maple (Vegundo aceroides), sometimes so beautiful, 
is an utter failure with us. Variegated shrubs, 
generally, succeed better in a rather poor soil than 
in a rich one. 

pS 

Goop TEMPERED PonIEs.—An extensive breeder 
of ponies, in England, says that for years past all 
his stock have invariably proved of good temper, 
which is essentially necessary in them, as they are 
chiefly used by ladies and children. To bring about 
this desirable object, he has been careful to use 
gentle tem- 
animals are 


such stallions only as possessed a kind, 
per. Breeders of all kinds of domestic 
frequently not sufficiently particular to see that 
those which are chosen to perpetuate their kind, 
possess a good temper, not only among the males, 
but also among the females; although in the for- 
mer it is much the most essential, as being the an- 
nual sire of many colts, while she is the dam of only 
one. Vicious stallions and bulls are greatly to be 
deprecated, as they often turn upon and attack their 
keepers, badly wounding or killing them. In no 


instance should such be used in the stud or herd. 
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J A Rural Cottage Costing $3900. 


ARCHITECT, 


D. W. KING, 


> 

The general arrangement of the farm house, or 
suburban cottage, represented in our engravings, 
commends itself at once for its convenience and 
economy. A perspective view of it is given at fig- 
vre1. There is a cellar under tke entire building, 
seven feet decp, and with a four inch cement floor. 
The outside cellar steps are of flag-store laid on 
prick risevs; the stairs 





weather, with bands of octagonal butts. The roof 
is shingled in the same manner, laid five and a half 
inches to the weather. The shingles on the sidcs 
of the building are stained with burnt sicnna and 
Venetian red. The roof is painted Venetian red; 
the side walls of the lower story, and all cornices 
and trimmings are painted brown. All inside fin- 
ish, except the mantels, stairs, bath-tub and closet 
seat, to be of white pine or whitewood, painted two 
coats. The stairs to have yellow pine treads and 
risers, and neat ash newels and balusters , mantels 
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Making Hay as Nutritious as Grass, 
> 


To make hay so as to retain all the good qualities 
and nutriment of the grass, the grass, or clover, or 
any other fudder crop, must be cut when it is in 
its first stage of blossoming. It then contains the 
most of the valuable nutritious clements, and the 
least of the indigestible matter. And to preserve 
these nutritious elements from loss, the grass must 
be cured in the shade, without exposure to the 
sun’s light and heat, aud 








som the kitchen are of (//" 
plank, end are prov ided 
with ordinary batten § 
doors. The first «tory, i 
{he plan of which is seen 
jn figure 2, is ten feet 
high in the clear, and 
comprises the hall, par- 
Jor, dining-rocr, kitch- 
ea, pantry, and closcts. 
The large chimney m 
the center of the house 
furnishes a fre-place for 
each On the 
second floor are four 
chambers, a bathroom, 
anc closets, as seen in 
figure 3, The hight of 
the story is nine feet in 
the clear, The attic is 
seven fect high, and 
contains two rooms with 
closets. The foundation 
walls are of ficld stone, 
hammer dressed, well 
banded and laid to a 
line, both sides, with 
best cement mortar. The 
walls below the grade 
line are dressed with 
cement, and, where ex- 
posed to view, neatly 
pointed with red mortar. 
The chimney is of hard burnt brick, laid in lime 
2nd cement mortar to the roof, and in pure cement 
above the roof. Where exposed to view, the mortar 
is stained red. The range-opening in the kitchen, 
is built of pressed brick, and with a rubbed blue- 
stone lintcl, set in the usual way. The hearth is of 
rubbel slate. The fire-places in the hall, parlor, 
aad dining- room, are faced with pressed brick ; 
have glazed tile heaters, and basket grates. The 
fire-places are lined with fir brick. The frame-work 
is of sound spruce, of the following sizes : 


roon.. 


Sills, 4 by 8 inches, 


First floor beams...2 by 10 inch, 16 inches from ceniers, 


Second floor beams..2 “10% 16 © = 

BUNCE ic eiste siSeasee See ae | . 

Studding ....... a =? a 

RARUOPE. ovine ome. “en 16 sd sa si 

Plates Stemte nee ore gs ee 

Corner Posts ...... ee 

Ledger Boards .....1 % 6 

Veranda Sills.......4 °° 8 
- Fi‘r beams,2 8 “© 16inches from ceiters, 
2 Posts 6° 6 ‘* white pine, turned. 


The side walls and roof are sheathed with dry, 
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sound spruce, tonrued and groove], and covered 


with three-ply, rosin-sized sheathing paper, and 
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Fig. 1.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF RURAL COTTAGE. 


of ash stained to match the color of the other wood: 
work. The outside doors to be of white pine, two 
inches thick ; all other doors one and one-half inch 
thick, and finished in neat and complete style. The 
whole building to be left in complete order, ready 
for occupancy. 
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vs. Dried Fruit. 
ee 

The term ‘‘ evaporated ’’ has become well estab- 
lished in the markets, for fruit prepared by artifi- 
cial heat, as distinguishe from that dried in the 
primitive way of exposure to the sun. Evaporated 
fruit being dried rapidly, has not time to be- 
come changed and partly soured, and being dried 
in the dark, remains beautifully white, in-tead of 
turning brown lie that exposed to the sun ; be- 
sides these are the important advantages of free- 
dom from dust, and the soiling by imsects, birds, 
ete. The evaporated fruit presents such a superior 
appearance, there is no wonder that it brings a 
much higher price ia the marixeé or stores than or- 
dinary dried fraii. 
importance, that one who has any considerable 
quantity of frai: to preserve by drying, cannot af 
forl to go on in the old-fashioned way. There are 
several driers or evaporators now offered at a mod- 


Evaporated 


rm 


Thais is a matier of so much 


erate price, Which tarn out as good products as 
the expensive machines first introduced. The dif- 
ference in the price be-ween the superior and in- 
f-rior article, will readily pay for a good drier in 
one season. With arti icial heat one is not liable 
to loss in stormy weather, which stops the drying 
in the sun, and it 13 often very Cifficult to keep 
the partly dried fruit from spoilmg. Indeed, the 
advantages of drying by aritficial heat are so many 
and so obvious, that we advise al! imterested to 
look into the merits of the several driers now offered 
with a view to purchase. Not only 15 artificial 


clapboarded with six-inch bevel white-pine clap- | heat superior for drying fruit, but vegetabdlos, es- 


boards. The second story is shingled with eighteen- 
inch xxx white pine shingles, laid five mches to the 
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pecially sweet corn, are much better m flavor 
and appe:rance than wher dried im the old way. 








dried by some heating 
process. In England the 
very best of hay is made 
by drying the newly cut 
grass by artificial heat, 
ina machine constructcd 
for the purpose. The 
grass or clover is cut 
and dried at once, and 
retains its bright green 
color, its fragrant odor 
—given out by the es- 
sential oils contained in 
the grass, and which are 
absorbed directly into 
the cows’ system, pass 
into the milk, and go 
into the cream and but- 
ter—and its contents of 
starch, gum, and sugar. 
With our favorable cli- 
mate, we do not need 
this drying apparatus; 
we can gain the same 
ends without it. We cut 
the young grass, or 
clover, and leaving it on 
the ground a few hours 
only, to get rid of the 
outer moisture, and wilt 
es Sit: thoroughly ; then put 
it up in heaps, or cocks, 
and cover it with hay 
caps, made of squares of strong cotton sheeting, 
fifty-four inches wide; Icave it to ferment and 
heat slightly, which it does naturally. This heat 
drives off the moisture, and cooks—so to speak— 
to some extent the woody fibre, and changes it into 
starch, and gum, and sugar, and makes it easily 
digestible and nutritious. And if it does not actu- 
ally produce these changes, it prepares the fiber for 
digestion in the stomach of the cow, so that it can 
there undergo the changes by which it is converted 
into the sugar of the milk and the fat of the cream. 
eee 

A Great Suecp Datry.—In the district of 
Roquefort, France, tere is a cheese factory which 
uses the milk of some two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand sheep, turning out, during the season, from 
three to three thousand five hundred tons. This is 
the celebrated Roquefort cheese, which is largely 
exported, and comm inds a very high price, both at 
home and abroad. The ewes give such an abund- 
ance of milk, theirlambs get sufficiently well grown 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 


to be safely weaned at two months’ old, leaving the 
dam then to be milked, for the purpose of making 
cheese. Such sheep might be profitably kept on 
hilly lands in our own country, which are too rough, 
or too stony and rocky to be easily cultivated. 














The Growth of Wheat and its Products 
in the Mill.—I. 


JOHN J. WILLIS, SUPERINTENDENT OF LAWES & GILBERT'S 
EXPERIMENTAL FARM, ROTHAMSTED, ENGLAND. 
> 

Among the many invaluable experiments con- 
ducted by Sir J. B. Lawes, Bart., and Professor J. 
H. Gilbert, at Rothamsted, England, there are none 
more interesting, and certainly none more impor- 
tant to the people of the world at large, than those 
on the continuous growth of wheat for nearly half 
a century on the same land, commencing 1844, and 
continuing up to the present time, together with 
the investigations of the chemical components of 
wheat products in the mill, according to the con- 
ditions of growth, or the circumstances of their 
preparation. These, we venture to affirm, are sub- 
jects worth the attention equally of States, and of 
men of science. For if there is one agricultural 
product, which more than any other, may he taken 
as a symbol of civilization and progress, itis wheat, 
forming, as it does, so important an article of food 
to the great human family, and the consumption 
of which, to a very large extent, may be takenasa 
measure of the national prosperity of a country. 

The records, then, ofa field of fourteen acres, on 
which wheat has been grown without manure, and 
by different kinds of manure yearafter year for 44 
successive seasons, without either bare-fallow, ora 
fallow crop, and in which the lowest production 
per acre in the first year on any plot was 15 bushels 
of dressed grain, and in 1886, the last year, 9 
bushels, and highest in the first year 24: bushels, 
and the last year 453 bushels; with an extreme range 
of from 5 to 56 bushels of wheat per acre, cannot 
fail to be of much interest at once to the practical 
farmer, the miller, and economist. It has been éc- 
monstrated by numerous experiments, both in the 
old world and in the new, that not only may the 
relative proportions of the different parts of 
the wheat plant vary considerably in different 
specimens, but also that the composition of the 
berry itself is liable to great changes, accord- 
ing tothe variety employed, the mode of culture, 
the season, the nature of the soil, and the manurial 
ingredients used. In faet, the more wheat, which 
is characteristically a starchy product, is perfectly 
matured, whether through the influence of variety, 
soil, season, or manure, the higher wili be the pro- 
portion of flour obtained by milling, and asa rule 
the lower will be the proportion of nitrogenous 
substances, the lower that of the bran, and the 
higher that of the stareby compounds. 

The following table illustrates the effect of sea- 
son, independently of manure, upon the quantity, 
quality, and chemical composition of wheat grain, 
each in two unfavorable, and in two favorable years 
for the crop. 

Table I.—Showing the yield of wheat grain per 
acre, and the general characters of the produce in 
each of four seasons, at Rothamsted : 
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1852 1390 56.8 2.02 12.6 1 96 
1856 1832 57.4 1.98 12.4 1.92 
1858 1993 61.4 1.96 12.2 1.96 
1863 2761 62.6 | 1.66 10.4 1.75 





It is seen by their date, as indicated by the 
weight per bushel of the dressed grain, that the 
quality was the lowest in the first and the highest 
in the last of the four seasons in their chronological 
order. There can be no doubt, therefore, that so 
far as quality of produce is concerned, the last two 
seasons were far superior to the first two, which 
were, in fact, very bad seasons; while the two 
later years were much better, and the last of the 
four, one of very high quality. As to qnantity of 
grain too, there is an increase from the first to the 
fourth season, the last yielding about twice as much 
as the first. Coincidently with these general agri- 
cultural characters of great superiority in the pro- 
duce of 1863, there is by far the lowest average per- 
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centage of both nitrogen and mineral matter (ash) 
in the dry substance of the grain. 

There is evidence from these facts that favorable 
maturition of wheat grain means the greater ac- 
cumulation of non-nitrogenous 
stances—carbohydrates, and especially starch—the 
result necessarily being a lowering of the propor- 
tion, though not of actual amount, of both the 
nitrogenous and the ash constituents. In crder to 
give some idea of the extent of variation in quan- 
tity and quality, to which one description of wheat 
is liable, when under both climatic and manurial in- 
fluences in different seasons, we append the follow- 
ing table, showing the produce of selected plots 
at Rothamsted, in the year of the greatest yield, 
1863, and in that of the worst return, 1379, to- 
gether with the average procuce over a period of 
34 years. 

Table If.—Rothamsted experiments, showing 
the produce of wheat grain per acre, and the weight 


organic sub- 





per bushel, in best season, 1863, and the worst 
season, 1879, and the average of 84 years, 1852- 
1885: 
» 
Ea pee lee > es 
~ & «6 > = = x 
4 8 -2? ifs: AMS 
DESCRIPTION OF MANURE.' S&S => S2| BE VOT 
» — © —~ & ae > 
R 1 i: SS 
QUANTITIES PER ACRE. 1863 | 1879 ° 1852-85 
=_— Dressed Gi ain per acre— Bush. 
Without manure... ...... 171/, | 48/, , 121/, |, 13! 
Furm-yard manure, 14tons 44 16 28 3337, 
Mixed min’al manurealone 195/, 5° 14 15!'/, 
Mixed mineral manurean@ 
200 Ibs. ammonium salis.| 395/; | 10'/, , 29'/, 241/ 
Mixed mineral manure and 
400 1bs, ammonium salts. 535/, 0 16"/, | 873/, | 327/, 
Mised mineral manure and 
600 Ibs. ammonium salts. 555/,  2C5/, | 851/, | 363 
Mixed mineral manure and 
550 Ibs, nitrate soda 535/. | 22 335/. 361/, 





Weight per Bushe!— Pounds. 





Without manure.......... 62.7 52.5 i102 58.0 
Farm-yard manure. 14 tons 63.1 56.8 63 60.1 
Mixed min‘al manure alone) 63.0 53.5 9.5 58.7 
Mixed mincral manure and 

200 lbs. ammopvium salts | 62.3) | 56.5 5.8 59.6 
Mixed mineral manure and 

40) lbs. ammonium salts. 62.5 | 567 5.8 59.6 
Mixed mineral manure and 

609 lbs. ammonium salts. 62.3 56.5 5.8 59.3 
Mixed mineral manure and | 

550 Ibs. nitrate soda..... 62.1 56.5 5.6 58.8 





It is seen from these results that the difference 
in yield of the various plots in the best and worst 
of the 34 seasons is very marked. In most cases 
the difference approaches the average produce of 
the plots. Not only season, however, but soil and 
locality also exercise an influence in the growth of 
the wheat crop. The Rothamsted results are ob- 
tained on one description of soil, and in one locality 
only. Reference to the next table shows the re- 
sults obtained in experiments conducted at Roth- 
amsted during the same 8 years, but in two separ- 
ate fields, at the same place, in one fisld for 34 
years ; at Woburns, Beds, for 9 years ; at Holkham, 
Norfolk, fer 3 years, and at Rodmersham, Kent, 
for 4 years. Thus the experiments were made on 
various soils, under different conditions from pre- 
vious treatment, and in various seasons; yet the 
general character of tie results are accordant with 
each other. 

Table III.—Results of experiments on the growth 
of wheat by different manures, on different soils, 
in different tocalities, and in different seasons: 
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Without Manure. 16 15 13!/, 171/, 18 255/, 
Mixed Miner’] Manure. 19 = 161/, 151/, 18 —19'/, 2s!/, 
Ammonium Salts alone, 23144 261/, 2038/4 26'/, 271/4 31'/, 
Mixed Min] Manure ‘ ‘ 
and Ammonium Salts. { 38% 373/, 327/, 39'/, 325/, 33!/., 





All these experiments show that mineral man- 
ures alone add very little to the produce over and 
above that obtained without mauure. A _ given 
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amount of nitrogen in the form of ammonium galts 
produced more increase of crop than minerals with- 
out nitrogen, but to obtain a full crop of wheat, 
these experiments teach us, that we must apply to 
the soil both mineral and nitrogenous manure jp 
combination, But the chief point of interest toa 
growing and wheat exporting country, like America 
is, the evidence which the results of such experi- 
ments, as those quoted, afford, as to the con- 
sianily increasing requirements of a largely im- 
porting country like Great Britain. 

Before going into the important question of the 
amounts of bread stuffs required for importation 
and consumption by the United Kingdom, and the 
sourees of supply, let us examine a little further 
the capabilities of the English soil for the produe- 
tion of wheat. The Rothamsted experiments, as 
already mentioned, commenced in the year 1844, 
and one portion of the field devoted to the contin- 
uous growth of wheat, has been left entirely with- 
out manure from that time up to the present, a 
period of more than forty years. The cultivation 
of the land has been throughout of the most sim- 
ple description, and no attempt has been made to 
increase the crop by deep or subsoil plowing. 
The land has been kept mostly free from weeds. 
In the table to be given in another article, will be 
found a summary of the results obtained without 
any manure, given in four periods, of ten years each, 
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The Bloodhcund. 
= 

We present on the opposite page a spirited illus- 
tration of a group of bloodhounds engraved for the 
American Agriculturist, after the great picture by 
Goddard. This breed of dogs was named from 
their supposed power of scenting blood drawn from 
a wounded animal. In the old days, before fire- 
arms were invented, the arrow from the bow of a 
skillful archer would wound a deer, and then the 
bloodhounds chased it down, passing by all the 
others of the herd in their eager pursuit of the ani- 
mal marked down by the arrow. In the United 
States they were formerly, as is so well known, 
employed on some of the large plantations of the 
the South to hunt fugitive slaves. In Georgia 
packs are still kept to guard the camps of the con- 
victs, who are held in penal servitude for crime. 
Since the rifle has displaced the bow as a weapon 
of the chase, pure-bred bloodhounds have been 
kept in England only by fanciers, and those in this 
country have a large admixture of the blood of 
milder breeds of hounds, Our illustration, how- 
ever, shows the bloodhound in all its purity. The 
wrinkled forehead, deep jaws, long silky ears, 
small, deep-set hazel eyes, pendant jaws and loose 
lips, which all combine to impart a gloomy and 
sinister expression to the head of a bloodhound, 
are shown in the entire group, but are specially 
strong in the two leading dogs. The deep chests, 
strong, muscular legs, flexible feet, and well 
curved tail are also shown in perfection. Pure- 
bred bloodhounds can scarcely be regarded as de- 
sirable for domestic pets. They are high-spirited 
and impatient of control, and when aroused, either 
by the smell of blood or other cause, they are like- 
1; to snap even at the hand that feeds and caresses 
them. But when crossed with milder mannered 
breeds of hounds, tie progeny retain the marvel- 
ously keen powers of scent and tireless energy, 
without the fierce nature of the pure-bred blood- 
hound. Thedogs kept in the Georgia convict camps 
are trained to follow the trail of a fugitive prisoncr 
through every kind of obstacle, and when he is 
found, to “corral’’ him, and arrest his flight wit™- 
out inflicting any personal injury. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES IN HOousE-CELLARS.— 
It is neither healthful nor agreeable to have many 
vegetables stored in the cellar of the dwelling. 
See if there is nota place to make a cellar under an 
out-building, or one completely detached. If the 
house-cellar must be used, secure ample ventila- 
tion by way of the chimneys. Whenever any putrid 
smell arises, the vegetables or fruits should be look- 
ed over at once, and all decaying matter removed. 
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Clubs can at any time be increased by remit- 
ting for exch addition the price paid by the original 
members ; or, a small club may be made a large one at 
reduced rates, thus: One having sent 5 subscribers and 
$6.00, may afterwards send 5 names more and $4.00, 
making 10 subscribers at £1.00 each; and so for any of 
the other club rates. Su! scriptions can begin at any 
time, is every number of the paper is complete in itself. 

Bound Copies of Volume 45 (fcr 
1886), uniformly bound, in cloth, gilt backs, will be 
furnished at this office for $2. If sent by mail, £2.30 
We can usually supply at same rate any of the pre- 
vious volumes, 7. ¢., from volume 16 tc 45 inclusive. 








Dish for «a Pond.—L. C. Kuber, Cook 
Co., Ill., has a pond, where an excavation was made in 
taking out clay for bricks. He asks us what fish would 
succeed in sucha pond, We should try German Carp, 
as they are very hardy, grow rapidly, and are an ¢xcel- 
Jent food fish, 

Brick Dustand Ashes,——‘t.C. K.,” 
Cook Co., Ill., has a Jarze amount of pulverized burnt 
brick, mixed with ashes, which has remained for years 
inapile. He asks us ifitis of value asa fertilizer. The 
fertilizing value will depend upon the amount of ashes it 
may contain. If the mass has been exposed for years to 
the weather,it is probable that these are pretty thorough'y 
leached, and that the mass is of no more value than 
brick dust. This, if it is not far to cart it, may be of use 
on 2 stiff clay soil, as an amcliorator. 





iow Not to Send Plants.—Do not 
take a fresh plant, double it up a few times, and place it 
inaletter. When it reaches us it may be recognizab:e, 
but usually it will be in a half decayed condition, that 
makes examination difficult, if not impossible, Fresh 
plants should be sent in a box, or the plants may be 
dried Letween folds of newspaper, and when quite dry, 
sent by mail between pieces of pasteboard, to prevent 
breaking. We can, asa general thing, determine 4 dricd 
plait quite as readily as a fresh one. 





Preserving Milk.—J. C. Ecippoe, Lyco- 
ming Co., Pa. We know of xothing that can be safely 
added to milk to preserve it. The best method is to 
treat itas fruitsarecanned. Bottle the milk (champagne 
bottles are the best), cork it carefully, and tie down the 
corks. Place some straw in the bottom of the wash 
boiler, and set in the bottles of milk with straw between 
the botths. Fill the boiler with water, and let the heat 
rise gradually, until the water boils. Allow it to boil 
for ten minutes, remove the boiler from the fire, and al- 
low all to cool, 





The ** Cinnamon Vine.’’—W. A. Mc 
Canse, Lawrence Co., Mo., sends us a leaf froma cata- 
logue, in which the * Cinnamon Vine” is extravagantly 
praised, and asks us if it will do for him to invest in it, 
The Cinnamon Vine is simply an old and well known 
plant, under a new and unwarranted name. This much- 
extolled **Ciunamon Vine” is nothing more than the 
old Chinese Yam, Dioscorea Batatas,which may be had at 
all first-class seed stores. Asa climber, it is very pleas- 
ing, and the odor of its flowers is very agreeable. But 
let us call things by their right names. The proper name 
of this so-called ‘* Cinnamon Vine” is Chinese Yam. 





His Manure Pile.—W. H. Erskine, Me 
Lean Co., Iil., writes us: ** We haul, say a hundred loads, 
and makeit inio a long, snug pile, without any shed over 
it. When it begins to smoke pretty freely, we pour 
water onit, say twenty barrels, which prevents fire-fang- 
ing. Aftera few wecks we make a new pile of it. Ina 
few wecks more it will be ready for use. Would like to 
know if the water does not hasten rotting, without injury 
to the manure.”’ The practice is excclient ; the addition 
of water, to control the heat, promotes the desirable de- 
cay, prevents the excessive heat which causes ** fire-fang- 
ing,” and which is most desiructive to the manure. To 
keep up a proper degree of heat, and control it by the 
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use of water, is the true practice, and will result ina 
mass of properly fermented manure. Other farmers may 
follow Mr. Erskine’s method to their great advantage. 





Sumach Culture.—T. F. Wood, New 
Hanover Co,, N.C. Sumach 1s not cultivated, but grows 
in the greatest profusion 1m some counties in Virginia, 
It is mainly collected by the negroes, who dry 1t upon a 
well-cleared and smooth piece of ground, aud when dry 
make it into all sorts of bales to take it to the mill 
There are several sumach millsin Richmond, and prob 
ably in other towns, where the sumachis ground, bolted 
and baled for market. Untess there isa mill at hand, 
it will not pay to gather and dry the sumach, however 
abundant it may be. There 1s no market for the un 
ground su.ach, unless there be a tannery close at hand 


Celery in Winter.—Sceth Knowles, Barns 
stable Co., Mass., asks us for the best method of keeping 
celery in falland early winter. We know of no better 
method than that of keepimg itin trenches. <A trench is 
dug ina dry plaice, a foot wide, and as deep as the celery 
is long, so that when sct in the trench, the tops of the 
eclery will be level with the surface of the ground, The 
celery is set upright in the trench, packed closely to 
gether, When really cold weather is at hand, cover the 
cclery with litter of any kind, leaves being the best. The 
covering should be gradual, being governed by the sever 
ity of the weather, 

A Clover for a Name.—Mr. J. Pound, 
Shelby county, Kentucky. sends us the ** Low Hop Clo- 
ver,” Zrifolium procumbens, asking its value. This has 
yellow flowers, which turn brown as they fade, It was 
introduced from Europe, and is now found almost every 
where in sandy fields, and as a roadside weed, from New 
England to Virginia, Theres another species much re- 
sembling this, the true * Lop Clover,” Zrefolium ag:aré 
wn. The two are often found growing together This 
last is often a foot high, while the other rarely exceeds 
six inches. They have no agricultural valué, most aui- 
mals avoiding them. 





Peppermint Culture.—Ben. G. Hayes, 
Wayne Co., Mich, We would tot advise any one to go 
into the culture of peppermint, for the reason that the 
localities Where the crops are successfully grown are lim- 
ited, the crop is readily controlied by speculators, and the 
price is subject to great fluctuations. Tbe oniy form in 
which the product is marketed, 1s the oul. obtained from 
the fresh plant by distillation, with a steam stul. The 
process cannot be taught bya description, but ope must 
learn by going to some establishme:tin op.ration, Itis 
one of the special crops that are very risky. Visit some 
of the peppermint farms 1n your own state, in St Jo-eph 
Co., for example, before you undertake peppermint 
culture, 

Welcome from Virginia and North 
Carolina.—W. 8. Bolton writes us from Princcss 
Anue County, Virginia: * Having traveled along the 
eastern shore from Cape Cod to South Carolina, I can as 
sure the readers of the Amerecan Agreculturest, that Vir 
ginia and North Carolina will extend the hand of fellow 
ship to all good men who come within their borders to 
follow any peaceful pursuit, whether on the farm, in the 
mill, or upon the waters, Of course. 1t would ‘ec pleas- 
anter for them if they came in snech numbers as to find 
society in cach other, but when this is not practicable, 
no one need hesitate to come alone, Truck and fruit 
lands in the tidewater regions can be bought at low 
figures.” 

Rescue Grass and Japan Clover. 
—Messrs. Isaacs & Stearns, Benton county, Oregon, 
Rescue Grass (Bromus Schraderé). was extravagantly 
praised on the continent of Europe some twenty years 
ago, but of late years we hear iittie aboutat, It beings 
to a genus—Bromus—the species of which have little 
acricultural value. Animals are said to eat the Rescue 
grass, mn the fresh state, but when made into jay, itis of 
very inferior quality, and then refuse it; Japan Clover 
(Lespedeza streata), 13 a useful piant in the Southern 
States, where it clothes the oid fields and waste paces, 
It is said that it will not succeed north of latitude thirty 
six degrees. If this be true, 1t wi be of no use in your 
locality. 





Laws for the Protection of Fish. 
—The Legislature of the State of New York has on the 
15th of June, enacted several important amendments to 
the game laws of the State. Among the most important 
of these are that no person shall catch, or attempt to 
catch, or kill, or expose for sale, or have in possession 
after the same has been caught or killed, any speckled 
trout, brook trout, California trout, or brown trout, save 
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only from the first day of April to the first day of Septem. 
ber in each year, except in the counties included in the 
“ Forest Preserve.” Any person who shail at any time 
take or catch any trout from any of the waters of this 
State, less than six inches in Sength, shill immediately 
| place such trout back in the waters from which it was 
taken. No person shall at any time willfully molest or 
| disturb any of the fish mentioned, while they are upon 
| their natural spawning beds, during the spawning sen. 
j son, except in the waters ef Lake Ontario. Any person 
| Violating any of these provisions shall be deemed euilty 
| of a misdemeanor, and in addition thereto shall be liable 
| to penalties up to fifty dollars. The catching of black 
| bass in Lake Eric and Niagara River above the Falls, anq 
other waters specified, between the first day of Jaruary 
| and the first day of July, is prohibited. Black hass 
| Oswego bass, muscalonge, or pike, perch, are similarly 
Another at provides against the 
| use of any net or seine, or any set line, or set pole in any 
lake, pond or stream inhabited by speckled trout, brook 
| trouf, salmon trout, or land-locked salmon, except in the 
| waters of Lake Ontario. Restrictions put 


protected by the act, 


are also 
agaiu>t fishing through the ice. 


Grass for ** Beaver Lands.’°—Messrs. 
| Isaacs & Stearns, Benton county, Oregon, write that they 
have a darge amount of * Beaver Land,” which is being 
drained, aud they wish to know what will be the best 
| kinds of srass to sow upon the land, for meadow and per. 
|} manent pasture, We suppose that ‘ Beaver Land” js 
| equivalent to marsh land, and when brought into proper 
| condition by draining, will be excellent grass land. In 
| this country, very little attention has been given to the 
| selection of grasses for particular soi's or localities. In 
| New England, the few farmers have reclaimed 
marshes by draining them, have sewn upon them the 
suine kinds of seed that they sow upon uplands, usually 
| Timothy and Red Top, and perhaps the best course for 
} our Oregon friends will be, to sow their reclaimed 
* Beaver Land” with such grasses as succeed elsewhere, 
| 
| 
| 


who 


Most of the mixtures of grasses proposed for different 
As an example, we 
reclaimed 


soils are from English expericnce. 


quote the following: “ Mixture for marsh 


lands,”’ 
POUNDS, 20UNDs. 
PROVING soos 2 Reed Canary Grass.. 4 
SoU Ce errreae 2 FIMOMY... 25.2.5 6 
Hard Fescue....... 3 Rough-Stalked 
Meadow Foxtail.... 2 Meadow Grass 3 





Meadow Fescue, ... 2 Black Medic........ 2 
Fowl Meadow, 4 Red Clover. . 5 i 
Italian Rye Grass... 4 WU NNO 6.6 55-00 4 
Perennial Rye Grass 5 -- 

47 


Fer marsh lands, liable to overflow, a still different 
mixture is advised. Tt-will be noticed that in the above 
mixture, there are grasses with which there has been 
very little, if any-experience in this country, and the 
value of such a mixture can only be ascertained by trial. 


Agricultural Experimentation in 
Nebraska.—Thi regents of the University of Nebraska 
have recently made provision for experiments and obser- 
vations in various subjects bearing upon the agricultural 
industries of the State. In their annual mecting in June, 
they made appropriations for carrying on the work dur- 
ing the fixeal year ending June 30, 1888. The subjects 
thus provided for are as follows, viz.: 1. Popular farm 
experiments, largely illustrative of well-known truths in 
agricultural science and practice, and designed to direct 
attention to, and arouse interest in agricultural research. 
2. The invesiigation of the temperature of the soil at dif- 
ferent depths, throughout the season, 3. The investiva- 
tion of the water of the soil (lysimetry), 4. Experiments 
upon subterranean irrigation, 5, Continuous meterolog- 
ical observations. 6. The investigation of the diseases 
of domestic animals, and particularly of the swine plague 
(hog cholera), % An investigation of the chemical pre p- 
ertics of the soils and waters of the State. 8. An investi- 
gation of the question of the possibility of irrigation in 
different parts of the State, utilizing the waters of our 
rivers or by means of xrtesian wells. 9. Theinvestigation 
of the insects which are injurious.to vegetation and ani- 
10. The investigation of the fungi which are inju- 
11. The investigation 
The agere- 


od 


mals 
rious to vegetation and animals, 
of the grasses and forage plants of the State. 
gate amount of morey appropriated directly for these 
purposes is cight thousand dollars, to which should be 
addcd the proceeds from sales of stock, and other sources, 
Which the available funds up to full nine thousand dol- 
lars. In the division of this fund the several subjects are 
of necessity treated quite unequally; thus, while provis- 
ion is made for full and continuous work in certain lines, 
it has been found impossible to do more than provide for 
a little work in others. The favored topics in the fo:e- 
going li-t are the first six mentioned, Still some work 


is being dore upon all the remaining ones, and in due 





time these will all receive their full share of attention. 
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How Many Eges from One Hen? 








_J, B. Smith, Essex Co., Mass., asks us: “Can a hen 
lay more than six hundred eggs during her whole life ; 
is six hundred nature’s outside limit?” If any of our 
readers can give this information, we shall be pleased to 
hear from them. 





Melon Pear.—s. B. Craft, Queens county, 
N. Y., desires information whether the Melon Pear, So- 
lanum Guatemalense, can be grown where the pepper and 
tomato ripen. The Melon Pear requires a longer season 
than tomatoes, but by starting the seeds in a hotbed or 
greenhouse, and forwarding the plant in pots, previous 
to transplanting them into the open ground, the fruit will 
ripen on Long Island. 

A Freak of a Rose, — Mrs. 8. F. Mid- 
winter, Monmouth county, N. J., sends a specimen cut 
from oue of her rose bushes, in which the rose, as if not 
satisfied with its first attempt at producing a flower, tries 
again, and produces a second flower, whichis pushed up 
from the center of the first. The flower was too far gone, 
when it reached us, for the varicty to be determined, but 
itis a peculiarity that occurs with many different roses. 
Such growths, if Common, a 
two are alike, each specimen presenting some peculiar 


re always interesting, as no 


development. 

Room in Southeastern Utah.—Mr. 
M. Richardson, Emery county, Utah, writes us: “* Seve- 
ral villages in this section are still partly open to settle- 
ment. lhe climate is mild, and with irrigation, California 
fruits, melons, peanuts, sweet potatoes, Cotton, Cane, to- 
bacco, corn, potatoes, beans, and other crops can be 
raised. The Grand River, which is one thousand fect 
wide at some points, is capable of furnishing abundant 
water for irrigation, and many mountain streams give an 
unfailing supply of clear, pure water, Were it uot for 
natural barriers, these valleys would long since have becn 
settied by the Mormons, who are good farmers.” 

Plant for a Name.—tThere comes in a box 
from Mr. James Meyer, Colorado county, Texas, a ball, 
consisting of fern-like stems, or fronds, closely incurved, 
and rolled together into a rounded mass. We recognize 
it as one of the so-called Resurrection Plants, Selaginella 
lepidophylia, a native of the arid regions of the far West. 
During the dry seasons, this is seen on the rocks, rolled 
up, as if dead, but when moistened by the rain they 
spread out into beautiful green rosettes of handsomely 
divided fronds. This expanding and contracting occur# 
long after the plant is dead, it being a mechanical effect, 
due to moisture, and not an indication of vitality. The 
plants are sold by some scedsmen, and often by the 
street venders, as *‘ Resurrection Plants.” 





Procession Worms. —N. W. Wright, 
Randolph county, Indiana, writes us: “ [saw something 
about six or seven inches long and about half an inch in 
diameter moving slowly over the ground; it had some- 
what the appearance ofa dirty garter snake. On closer 
examination it was found to be a ro.) of small black- 
headed, sleek, and almost transparent worms, moving in 
@ mass, and maintaining the form of asneke. The worms 
were about halfan inch long. Can you inform me what 
they were?” In the absence of specimens, we are una- 
ble to name the larvee of the insect which you observed, 
moving in close, compact body or procession. Similar 
processions of caterpillars and worms have been fre- 
quently observed in this country, as well as in Europe, 
and a European species of moth (Bombyx processione) 
received its specific name from the habit of the caterpil- 
lars moving ina sort of procession when leaving their 
hests in the morning in search of food, You should 
always send specimens when wishing information in re- 
gard to insect matters. 





Potato and Tomato Blight and 
Rot,.—Acircular from the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington, ; roposes remedies for the ** Potato and 
Tomato Blight «nd Rot,’ but fails to describe the dis- 
eases to which these terms are applied. If, under these 
terms, that annoying disease which affects the fruit of 
the tomato is included, gardeners will gladly experi- 
ment with any remedy that promixes relief. Among 
the remedies in the form of liquid or powder proposed, 
we select that which appears to be best worth trial on the 
tomato rot, remarking that all the proposed remedies 
have the sulphate of copper (blue vitriol or blue-stone), 
as their active ingredient. The ‘* Blight Powder”’ re- 
commended in the circular, is made thus: Mix three 
pounds of anhydrous sulphate of copper, with ninety- 
seven pounds of flowers of sulphur. It would be diffi- 
cult for one to find *‘anhydrous sulphate of copper” at 
any drug store, and the directions would have been 
more complete, had they said that exposing the crys- 














tals of sulphate of copper to a modcvrate heat until they 
fell to powder, it would then be ‘‘anhydrous.’’ This 
mixture is to be blown upon the plants with such a bel- 
lows as are used for sulphuring grapevines. This seems 
to be worthy of a trial. 





Coal Ashes.—Henry Hurdt, Erie county, 
New York. The amount of fertilizing material in coal 
ashes is ordinarily so small that it hardly pays to apply 
them, In coal ashes from the house, where the fire is 
kindled daily, by the use of wood, they will contain more 
or less of wood ashes, and so far as that goes, are of 
value. Their chief use when applied to soils is as an 
amclhiorator, rendering very light and sandy land more 
compact, while on that which is very stiff and clayey, 
they have a similar cffect to sand, ia rendering them 
more open and pervious. The best use for coal ashes is 
to make paths and roads. A good coating of them upon 
a path, with alittle soil thrown upon the surface, to help 
solidify them, soon becomes a walk equal to asphalt, and 
very pleasaut to walk upon. The writer made a walk 
of this kind at the side of a very sandy public road, 
which is highly appreciated by all who use if. 





Maple Galls.— W. J. Sandrock, Buffalo, 
N. Y. The roundish, wart-like green excrescences on 
the upper side of the leaf of your cut-leaf maple are galls, 
produced by a minute and almost microscopic species of 
mite. There are two species of these mites known to 
produce galls on the leaves of maples, and another on 
the wild plum. In fact there are many species of these 
gall-producing mites, few of which have as yet been de- 
The late Benj. D. Walsh, in 
his first *‘Annual Report of the Noxious Inscets of Mli- 
nois,” 1868, states that he was acquainted with no less 
than twenty distinct species of mites that form curious 
galls, or unnatural growths upon the leaves of various 
trees, Fortunately, however, these galls do not seriously 
affeet the health nor the growth of the trees, although 
they are no doubt injurious to a limited extent. There 
is no known preventive, as the mites are too minute to 
be seen without the aid ofa lens of high power. 


scribed, or given names. 





French Law Against Oleomarga- 
rine.—France has enacted a stringent law “ to repress 
frauds in the sale of butter.’ It prohibits selling, or ex- 
posing for sale, import or export, under the name of but- 
ter, of any margarine or other substitute for butter, or 
mixture of any such substances with butter. Retail deal- 
ers in oleomargarine or other substitutes for butter are 
to notify buyers of the character of the article, and to 
have it plainly marked on the package. Manufacturers 
and wholesale dealers are to plainly mark or brand every 
package so as to shuw the actual character of its contents, 
and all transportation companies, or persons who carry 
any substitutes for butter, are to keep plainly entered in 
their books and way-bills a record of the brands or marks 
on all such packages transported. The penalties for vio- 
lation of the law are imprisonment from six days to six 
mouths, and fine of ten to six hundred dollars, 


Corned or Pickled Beef.—C. 8. Solo- 
mon, Dallas county, Texas, writes us, that on two occa- 
sions he lost the beef he had pickled, and asks us to sead 
him a recipe fora pickle that will preserve the meat in 
his climate. In the city markets, a distinction is made 
between corned and salted, or pickled beef. Corned beef 
is intended for immediate use, and is but very slightly 
salted. Merely covering the surface of the meat with 
fine salt, ora mixture of salt and sugar, is sufficient to 
give the required degree of saltiness. In salting beef, 
and all other meats, there are a few points that must be 
observed: Before the meat is placed in the pickle, or 
otherwise salted, it must be completely cool, all the ani- 
mal heat must have left it. Otherwise failure is sure to 
follow. Next, the quality of the salt is of the greatest 
importance. Turk’s Island, or other sea-salt, is generally 
preferred, Another important point is, to keep the meat 
constantly submerged, keeping it beneath the surface of 
the pickle by the use of weights. Besides salt, saltpeter, 
sugar, and potash are used in the different recipes for 
pickle. Saltpeter has little preservative effect. Its main 
use is to restore the red color to the meat, and may be 
omitted without detriment. Sugar has important pre- 
scrvative properties, and imparts a pleasant flavor to the 
meat, Potash is used for the purpose of making the 
meat more tender; we regard it as of doubtful expedi- 
ency. The following is agood general pickle; To each 
gallon of water add a pound and a half of salt, half a 
pound of sugar, and half an ounce of saltpeter. Boil and 
skim as long as any scum rises. When quite cold. pour 
it overthe meat. We have tried this for hams, and found 
it excellent, and it is said to be equally good for beef. 
Whether this would answer for Texas, where the “ heat- 
ed term” is of long duration, we doubt, and would ask 
those who have had experience in Texas, or other of the 
warmer States, to come to the relief of Mr. Solomon, and 
tell him how he may surely preserve his supply of beef. 
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Animal Ailments. 


=_ 

Lampas.— George Treimer, Clinton Co., Mo. 
This inflammation and thickening of the gums ans 
mucous membrane of the base of the mouth of horsss, 
is produced by an inflama‘tory condition of the system. 
It occurs mostly in young horses when cutting their 
teeth, which process causes au increased flow of blood 
to the parts. In most cases it causes little or no incon- 
venience, and unless it interferes with the feeding of the 
animals, no special treatment is required. The barbarous 
practice of burning the inflamed parts, which generally 
ouly increases the trouble, has fortunately been die- 
carded in civilized communities A few slight incisions 
over the region of the tceth may afford relief, or astrin- 
sent washes of alum or chlorate of potash may be applied. 
At the same time give saits or other cooling medieines, 


Choking Cattle.—When feeding apples 
or roots, carele: sness may lead to the accidental stoppage 
of the gullet by a piece of the food, which has been swal- 
lowed whole, The occurrence of this may be casily pre- 
vented by chopping such food finely in a bex by means 
of a spade with the edges sharply ground, and feeding it 
with a little ground meal, or finelycut hay or grass. 
When an accident of this kind does happen, it is repaired 
very quickly by crushing the obstacle in the throat in 
this manner: A block of smooth, thin board is placed 
upon cach side of the gullet over the obstacle: one per- 
son holds a heavy block to one side of the throat, and an- 
other person gives the opposite block a smart blow with 
a mallet. This crushes the soft piece of food without 
injuring the gullet ; if it is slightly bruised it will heat 
in a few days, and the injury will be less than that result- 
ing trom the use of a probang, by which the obstacle is 
violently forced downward into the stomach, 





Depraved Appetite in Cows. —R. 
8. Miller, Steuben Co., N. Y.,. is annoyed by his cows’ 
appetite, which leads them to eating rotten wood and 
rubbish, This may be only an acquired habit, but it 
may also be due to some irritation of the stomach, which 
deranges the digestion and causes acraving for these 
substances, There are various C.uses for this irritation, 
as condition of pregnancy, diseases of the liver, tubercu- 
losis, and the presence of foreign matter in the stomach. 
A ball of hair may produce this result. It is almost 
always associated with hide-bound, dry, rough coat, and 
other evidences of unthrift, for want of proper nutrition. 
A good laxative should be given, and a diet consisting of 
bran and linseed mashes, cut roots with corn meal, and 
other good, wholesome food should be provided, but 
should be given in light rations. 


Loss of Hair.—R. V. Jonson, Davis Co., 
Kans., has a pony seven or eight years old, apparently in 
perfect health, who suddenly lost the hair from her tail. 
After two wecks nearly every hair had dropped out, and 
small pustules formed all over the tail, and discharged a 
thick, yellow pus. The affected parts were washed freely 
with warm water and soup, and afterwards rubbed with 
mercurial ointment. The sores have nearly all dried up, 
new hair seems to be starting a little, and our correspon- 
dent desires suggestions how best to promote its growth. 
Oscar Gleason’s favorite medicine for this purpose, is a 
mixture of sulphur an¢ sweet oil, in proportions to make 
itas thick as cream. Cleanse the parts well with castile 
soap and water at least twice a weck, and then thor- 
oughly rub in the ointment. 


Colic.—A. B. Allen, Ocean Co., N. J., writes 
us: ‘Last Sunday, after a geutle drive from morning 
service at church, our horse, soon after being put in his 
stable, commenced pawing violently, then lay down, 
rolled and kicked, and stretched out his head. The man 
who attends him immediately called me, and I knew at 
once that the horse had a violent attack of colic. We 
happened to be out of salts, and I sent to a neighbor, who 
is a good horseman, to see if he had any. But he recom- 
mended the following mixture as preferable to salts, 
being milder, and acting more soothingly: Half a pint 
of molasses, one pint of worm milk, one pint of warm 
water, two teaspoonfuls of black pepper; mix well to- 
gether, and administer from a strong-necked bottle. 
This dose is for a horse cof fifteen hands; under this 
height it should be a little less. and over it, increased. 
If it does not cure the pain within an hour, give a see- 
ond dose of half the quantity of the first, and if an- 
other hour brings no relief, add a third half dose.” 


Soreness of the Skin.—L. W. Cotton, 
Boone Co., Ind., has a horse which hasa_ breakirg out 
similar to hives. The pimples are larger in summer than 
in winter, and cause itching. Mr. C. desires us to sng- 
gestthe proper treatmect. We would advise complete 
change of diet, and the viving of gentle laxatives, with 
green food, The skin should be washed twice a day with 
soap-suds, If this fails to cure after a few weeks, give 
halfan ounce of bi-carbonate of soda per day in its drink, 
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Peter Henderson. 
Authcr of ‘Gardening for Profit.’ “Practical Floricul- 
ture,’ “Gardening for Pleasure,” etc., etc. 
~ 

The publishers of the American Agriculturist are 
now bringing out new revised and enlarged edi- 
tions of Peter Henderson’s books; and in this con- 
nection, we herewith present an engraving and a 
brief sketch of him, in order to gratify the wishes 
of such readers, as desire to know more about the 
successful career of this author and horticulturist. 
Peter Henderson was born at Pathhead, a small 
village near Edinburgh, Seot- 
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management of Mr. Peter Henderson. The 
department, which is one of the largest establish- 
ments of the kind in the United States, 1s managed 
by his two sons, Alfred and Charles Henderson. 

Peter Henderson’s name is perhaps as widely 
known as that of zany horticultural author in our 
country. He has been before tac public as a horti- 
cultural writer for nearly forty years, during which 
time, besides his books, he has written many hun- 
dred magazine articles. of his several 
books in the aggregate exceed two hundred thou- 
sand copies. The wonder is, that with the large busi- 
ness he controls and the large correspondence in- 
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pound of lard, melted together, and thoroughly 
stirred while cooling. This is an excellent preyen- 
tive of rust, and should be applied to all tools ang 
machines when put away for the season. Tho 
wood work of machines is usually treated with 
linseed oil. Apply the raw oil, as much as the 
wood will absorb. Some farmers find that crude 
petrolezm is the best application to the wood. 


tilt 
Tile Drainage on Farms. 
> 


One of the most striking indications of agricul- 
tural progress in the Prairie States, is the great 
yearly increase in tile draining, 
Large establishments for the 








land, in 1828. He left school 

at the age of fifteen, having | 
such a fair English education 

as the schools in those days 

could give. He was then in- } 
dentured as an apprentice to 
a gardener for four years, 
Here he quickly showed the 
enterprise and ambition that 
have characterized his life,for 
although be commenced his 
apprenticeship in a company 
of ten, before he was cighteer 
years of age, he had twice suc- 
cessfully competed for the 
medals given by the Potanicz!] 
Society of Edinburgh for the 
best herbarium of native and 
exotic plants. This competi- 
tion was vpen to the whole of 
Great, Britain. This gave hix 
a practical knowledge of bct- 
any, which has been a great 
benefit to him as a horticul- 
tural writer. While he was 
yet an apprentice, not content 
with the education he received 
at school, he and another 
youth walked ten miles twice 
a week for two years to at- 
tend a mathematical school in 
Edinburgh. This illustrates 
the difficulties encountered by 
youths in those days to obtain 
an education. After serving 
his.apprenticeship in Scotland, 
he emigrated to this country, 
arriving in New York at the 
age of nineteen. He worked 
for one year at Thorburn’s 
Nursery, Astoria, Long Island, 
and another year with the late 
Robert Buist, of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Buist was a life-long friend 
of Mr. Henderson, and has 
often said that the man who 
bas since become so promi- 
nent a horticulturist, was as a 
boy one of the best workmen 
te ever had. From Mr. Buist 
Mr. Henderson went to Mr. 
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of tile are jn- 
creasing number, yet in 
some seasons they fail to keep 
up with the demand for drain- 
tile. Illinois, and some other 
States, have well digested 
codes of drainage laws, which 
facilitate draining large dis- 
in an intelligent and 
effective manner. As a result 
of this beneficent work, many 
thousand ecres of swamp land 
have been reclaimed, and other 
thousands of arable land have 
been improved to an extent 
far beyond the cost of drain- 
age. But it is not alone in the 
level prairie regions that tile 
drainage has proved beneficial. 
In the more uneven sections 
of the Atlantic and Middle 
States it has greatly changed 
the methods of agriculture. 
The melting snows, and the 
‘early and = latter rains,” 
which render an 
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undrained 
soil too wet for cultivation, 
percolate through well-drain- 
ed land, leaving it ready for 
the plow. Thus the season of 
active operation is practically 
lengthened by drainage. So 
general and invariable have 
been the benefits derived from 
judicious drainage that it 
searcely seems credible that 
there was a titce when the en- 
tire subject was regarded as 
debatable even by many lead- 
The only ques- 
are those 


ing farmers. 
i tions now raised 
concerning the best methods, 
} and experience is rapidly find- 
| ing solutions for these. Cf 
the various forms of tiles, the 
| round is now employed almost 
| exclusively, the old sole and 
horse-shoe shapes being little 
| used. The round tiles are the 
| strongest, as they resist pres- 




















Charles Spang, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., to erect a range of grapc- 
ries and greenhouses, and to 
superintend his private grounds, wacre it took him 
nearly three years to accumulate the capital of $500. 

He started as a market gardener in Jersey City, 
in 1847, and for many years this was his principal 
business. Gradually, however, as the taste for or- 
namental gardening increased, his early botanical 
training came in use, and the market gardening 
part of bis business was abandoned. He had al- 
ready written his famous book ‘Gardening for 
Profit,” of which upwards of 100,000 copies have 
been sold. This has helped thousands of farmers 
in every State and Territory in the Union to a com- 
paratively easy and profitable business. 

Mr. Henderson abandoned market gardening 
some fifteen years ago, and since then has thrown 
all his energies into the business of florist and 
seedsman. His greenhouse establishment now 
covers nearly five acres of glass, employing on an 
average of one hundred hands throughout the 
year. This department is entirely under the personal 


PETER HENDERSON. 


volved thereby, he has found time to write so 
much, But he inherited an excellent constitution, 
is extremely temperate in his habits, and possesses 
the power of quickly deciding on the most impor- 
tant subjects. He has therefore been able to do an 
immense amount of work with comparative ease, 
It has always been Mr. Henderson’s unswerving 
practice to spend three or four hours daily in the 
open air, and we find him at sixty-four both men- 
telly and physically equal to most men at fifty. 
e ‘ 
ae ae 

TooLs anD Macnines.—Therc is no doubt that 
nore farm implements are lost by neglect than are 
worn out by use. Many of them will not be rc- 
quired until next spring, and those should be at 
once put away for the winter. If any of the iron 
or steel parts are rusted, rub of the rust, using 
fine sand, applied with a corn cob. When these 





parts are thoroughly cleaned, go over them with a 
mixture of lard and rosin, en ounce of rosin to a 





sure from every side, on the 
principle of tae arch; and are 
more easily kept clear of sedi- 
ment than any form with a flat bottom. Properly 
laid, and especially if collars are used, good drains 
of round tiles are practically almost indestructable. 
While underdraining may be done at any season 
almost, the most favorable time is when the soil is 
sufficiently saturated with water that a very small 
stream will constantly run at the bottom of the 
ditch. Under such conditions the work can be 
performed easier than when the ground is entirely 
dry, or when the water is in excess. A small cur- 
rent of water ina ditch, furnishes a cheaper and 
better index for grading than any level ever de- 
vised. A frequent mistake in tile draining, is that 
of digging the ditches too wide. This is not only 
a useless waste of labor, but it actually makes the 
grading and proper adjustment of the tiles more 
difficult. When the fall is slight, it is better to 
open the drains in considerable lengths before lay- 
ing any tile, but where there is more descent, 
tile laying should closely follow the spading. 
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The White Swine of Yorkshire. 
So 

The hogs of Yorkshire, England, a few genera- 
tions ago, were of a gaunt, coarse and unthrifty 
stock, and famous rather for enormous size than 
for any other quality. But careful breeding has 
changed all that, and the Yorkshires are now-a-days 
a valuable and most desirable type of swine. The 
characteristic of the old blood, in respect of size, 
was expressed some years ago, in the rather apoc- 
ryphal story of the sign displayed by a public 
house of Surrey, the ‘‘ Wheatsheaf,” at Dorking, 
of a hog-skin, mounted after the fashion of taxi- 
dermists, dressed with its natural hair, and pre- 
served in all the full proportion of the living beast. 
Tradition says that the height of this “specimen” 
was eighteen hands ; its girth, eight feet; length, 
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fluence in working out the change from the gaunt, 
unthrifty race of former times to the compact and 
available animals of this day. 

By crossing with the New Leicesters the old 
white swine of Yorkshire lost in size, but gained 
in every good quality ; it became deep-sided, small 
boned, short legyed, and, in lieu of its original trait 
of fattening slowly, if at all, it received that of ma- 
turing easily, and rapidly. Its coarse, wiry bristles 
were transformed into a thin, fine hair. Specimens 
of the breed not unfrequently at two years old, 
weighed up to an average of seven hundred pounds, 
when slaughtered. Ina word, the whole aspect of 
the animal underwent an utter metamorphosis. 

Yorkshire breeders, in numerous cases, have 
come to prefer the pure New Leicesters to any 
modification of the ancient, and, as a consequence, 
in many parts of the country these are the only 


twelve feet, and its living weight fourteen hun- | hogs met with by the observing traveler, or an in- 





Harvesting Roots. 

When the roots are fully grown, a man, with a 
sharp, heavy hoe, goes along one row and clips off 
at astroke the leaves from the roots on his right 
hand. It is easierto do this when the man walks 
backwards. At the end of the row he turns and 
retraces his steps in the same row, thus gathering 
the tops of two rows in one. Another man follows 
and with a digging fork turns the roots out into 
the empty space on his left or right hand as the 
case may be, gathering two rows of roots into one 
space. There are thus alternate rows of roots and 
tops. It is most eonvenient for the roots to be 
thrown in heaps between the rows, leaving spaces 
wide enough for the passage of a horse and cart, 
in which they are lifted with a broad, blunt fork, 
with tines bent somewhat, to hold the roots. 





PURE-BRED WHITE YORKSHIRE SWINE. 
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dred and fifty-six pounds. The taleis hardly to be 
believed,.and accounts very readily for the rea- 
son of the suggestion that the breed whence the 
animal came is wholly extinct at this day, within 
the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Culley, an authority upon British live-stock 
questions, has described the ancient Yorkshire 
swine as haying been ‘ plain, thin, and awkward, 
with very long legs ; but what distinguished them 
most was two wattles or dugs, not unlike the teats 
of a ecow’s udder, which hung down from their 
throats, one on each side.’? Not an attractive de- 
scription of any animal. But the system of careful 
breeding, introduced in later years, has effected 
total changes in both form and character, especially 
by means of crossing and recrossing with the Chi- 
nese, and the better descendants of the Chinese 
variety, with the view of making type and size suit 
the demands of consumers, and as the reader will 
observe from our illustration, the Yorkshires of 
the present are a very desirable sort of swine. In 
addition to the infusing of Chinese blood, the new 
Leicester strain, which Bakewell, of Dishley, cre- 
ated—as he did his sheep—by carefully selecting 
his breeding stock, and preserving, while he modi- 
fied, the best points of the old race, had great in- 








tending owner. But some producers have deemed 
it wise to stand by the old stock so far as possible, 
and have succeeded in breeding excellently. Such 
is the source from which the animals in our illus- 
tration came, and they are presented because the 
highest awards at Smithfield Show were given 
them, in a strong competition with others, entered 
from different tribes of the large White race. 
—_———— oO oe 

CLEAN STABLE FLOORS FOR Cows.—With an 
ordinary earth or plank floor it is almost impos- 
sible to keep the cows clean, but slatted floors 
are free from this objection. They are generally 
laid on a plain board or plank floor, though we 
have seen them placed on hard earth. The slatted 
frame is made movable, to facilitate cleaning 
underneath, where all chaff and liquid matter col- 
lect. There should be a solid board floor where 
the fore feet of the cow rest, as slats there are un- 
necessary. The slats, as well as the solid boarding 
at the front end, should be let into the side pieces, 
so as to make the frame level, which, when secure- 
ly nailed, will be very durable ; or the boards and 
slats may be nailed ou the flat surface of the side 
pieces, within two inches of the edge, and a 
two-inch strip nailed on them, to make neat work. 





The tops are gathered and put in heaps in a con- 
venient place, covered with straw, and then with a 
little earth, in which manner they may be kept 
fresh for several weeks, and will afford excellent 
fodder. The roots are put up in conical heaps in 
trenches two feet deep and four feet wide ; covered 
with straw and then with earth; thus keeping in 
perfect condition until June of the next year. 
Care is to be taken to avoid heating, by putting 
ventilators in the top of the heaps to afford an es- 
cape for the heated and damp air, which gathers 
in the pits from the sweating of the roots; use 
round drain tiles or bundles of straight straw. 

Carrots and parsnips are more difficult to grow 
than beets and mangels; but with care they will 
yield a heavy crop of most valuable fodder for win- 
ter feeding. Of mangels, the best kind are the 
long red and the yellow globe; of sugar beets, 
Lane’s improved ; of carrots, the large orange—the 
Belgian and Altringham are most suitable for field 
culture; of parsnips there is but one kind. Pars- 
nips may be left in the ground all the winter with 
safety. Turnips of all kinds cannot be used in 
the dairy, except for dry cows, young cattle and 
bulls, and as they are inferior to the roots men- 
tioned, no further notice need be given them. 
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Hitching Posts. 
a 
Cyril Marr, Yuba County, California, sends us 
several sketches of hitching posts, from which the 
accompanying illustrations are engraved. In fig- 
ure 1 an inch and a half hole is bored or morticed 
in the post about five.or six inches from the top, 
the doubled end of rope or strap being passed 
through the hole, over the top of the post and 
drawn tightly. Figure 2 is merely a stout post, 
well planted in the ground, and in the top of which 
are securely driven a staple and a hook. The rope 
or strap is doubled, passed under the staple and 
over the hook, and your horse is securely hitched. 


OPO? 








Fig. 2. 

Both the hook and staple should be only .arge 
enough to receive an ordinary rope or strap. With 
either post an ordinary hitching strap can be used 
in the usual way if desired. Figure 3 shows an old 
style arrangement for hitching horses, consisting 
merely of a staple, with or without a ring, snugly 
driven into a large tree. Figure 4 is the old hitch- 
ing-rail, with chains attached, and prevents the 
horse from going all around the post he is hitched 
to. Any or all of these are handy, as well as readily 
made, and every farmer should have one or more 
in convenient places, near both house and barn. 
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Shall I Go to Oregon? 
CARLOS W. SHANE. 
a 

In your April number I saw the above question. 
I came to this coast in 1846, overland, and have 
seen much of the whole region from San Juan Is- 
land, on tae north, to Orange and Riverside in 
Southern California. Now in all this Pacific Coast 
region, there is a wonderful variety of climate as 
well as of soil. Itis dissimilar to any part of the 
Ohio or Mississippi Valley region. No part of it 
has excessive heat or cold. In the mountain re- 
gion, or all along the sea coast. let the days be 
what they may, when the sun sinks in the broad 
ocean, a cool mountain breeze sets in, and’ in very 
few parts can we dispense with our moderate win- 
ter bedding at night. In May or June there often 
come three days of no breeze and excessive heat, 
but three days is the limit. Our soil varies also, 
often showing a wonderful strength where the 
casual observer would pronounce it irferior. The 
great attraction is the equable climate with very few 
extremes, Work, hard and excessive, and contiuu- 





Fig. 3. 
ous for years, awaits all persons coming to our 
north coast. Yet toil here is not wearing and ex- 
haustive until age admonishes one to cease. A 
night’s rest recuperates, aud old and young awake 
to renew the struggles fora living. I havethrown 
many a mighty monarch of the forest, rafted many 
a lot of logs, and of sawed lumber. I am nearing 
my seventieth birthday, I was a weakly boy, lam 
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strong and vigorous. Can 1 advise any one to come 
here? No. Come they will, and some will prosper, 
while others fail. It has been so, and will still 
continue to be. Would I return to my old home ? 
No, not ifa home were given me. I would pine 
for our grand old mountains, tall evergreen trees, 
and our equable climate. Let all come and see for 
themselves, and do their own thinking. We are 
on one side of the sign, they on the other, 


——S_—<—i— 


Plow Early for Wheat. 
a 

If stubble ground is to be put in fall wheat, the 
plow can not be started too early. If the shocks 
are taken off the ground as soon as the grain has 
cured enough for the mow or stack, and the ground 
is broken at once, the most important step in suc- 
cessful wheat-growing has been taken, The con- 
dition.of the seed-bed is of more importance in the 
growing of small grains than of cultivated crops, 
because making the coudition of the ground favor- 
able to the yielding of plant food is impossible 
after the grain issown. Of the small grains, fall 
wheat most demands a well-prepared seed-bed, 
for oats do not have to pass through our trying 
winters, while fall rye is more hardy. he seed- 
bed most favorable to fall wheat is broken moder- 
ately deep, but not deeper than the harrow and 
roller will have effect; thoroughly fined, and as 
thoroughly compacted. Early plowing makes it 
possible for us to make such a seed-bed, and with 
the least expenditure. The weather is dry and hot 
after harvest, and rapidly dries and hardens the 
ground ; if we delay plowing, the labor is severer, 
and the ground breaks into hard lumps, difficult 
to reduce. Though we use the harrow and roller 
persistently, we do not get the seed-bed in prime 
condition. The lumps are not crumbled or pul- 
verized, but are divided only. At the end of our 
labor we have only smali clods, but clods never- 
theless. The air therefore penetrates the soil, and 
finishes the drying, hardening process. The light 
showers that fall are soon dissipated. The clods 
can not be compacted. Hence the wheat when 
sown is slow to germinate ; the plants find onlya 
scanty supply of food, and their roots have not 
solid supports to cling to during the winter. 

If, however the plowing is done early, the lumps 














Fig. 4. 
will not be so large and many, nor so hard. If the 
roller is passed over the ground as soon as a strip 
wide enough is plowed—and not to do this isa 
very serious omission—the clods are crushed and 
the ground pressed down, until little of its mois- 
ture escapes. Then the harrow and roller can be 
used advantageously, for the ground is in good 
condition. The clods are reduced to fine dirt, and 
fine moist earth can be compacted. Less labor 
than that put upon ground plowed late, will make 
the seed-bed fine and compact, and it is moist. 
The seed germinate readily, the plants have enough 
food for a vigorous growth, and the strong roots 
have solid earth to cling to. 

By plowing early we also get the aid of sun and 
air and showers, in putting the seed-bed in good 
condition, and this aid is substantial help. If the 
plowing is not done until late, the clods are so 
hard that the showers and sun and air have little 
effect upon them, but by plowing early and rolling 
the ground as fast as plowed, we have the lumps 
in such condition that showers, air and sun will aid 
in crumbling them. The disintegrating work of 
the elements is not small, and its results are all 
that could be desired. It makes the ground 
grainy, and also compacts it. In fact, though the 
ground is plowed early and in good condition, it 
would be impossible to get the seed-bed in a con- 
dition as favorable to the wheat, withcut the help 
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of the elements, as with them. As the elements 
charge nothing for their excellent work, and board 
themselves, we do well to get them at work early, 
and under conditions that permit much being ac- 
complished. 

There are yet other reasons why early plowing is 
more favorable to the wheat. That the air adds to 
the fertility of the soil is well known, and plowing 
the ground early, which exposes a greater and a 
moist surface, increases the action of the air, over 
its action on hard, dry ground. Also, in the 
ground there are seeds of various sorts, which ger- 
minate when the ground is plowed. Chess, weeds, 
grass, etc., will be ready to spring up and crowd 
the wheat if the ground is plowed late, rapidly 





Fig. 1.—LARVA AND PUPA. 


prepared, and sown at onee. But if the ground is 
plowed early, these seeds will have germinated be- 
fore the wheat is sown, and the harrow will destroy 
the plants. Ilence the seed-bed will be clean as 
wellas in good condition ; there will not be other 
growths to rob the growing wheat, or to detile the 
harvested grain. It may seem difficult to plow as 
early as is here recommended, but if the summer’s 
work has been kept well in haad, the plow can 
be started as soon as the grain can be moved 
from the field. This should be done, if possible. 





The Buffalo Carpet Beetle. 
er ee 

In compliance with requests from several sub- 
scribers, we publish herewith illustrations of the 
Carpet Beetle (Anthrenus Scrophularius). In fig- 
ure 1, a shows the upper and 0 the lower side of the 
larva; cthe pupa. Figure 2 is a view of the beetle 
in the perfect form. By comparing this with the 
picture of Lady-Bird in our April number, page 
154, it will be seen that the larve of the Carpet 
Beetle are quite unlike those of the other insect. 
The former are broader, and are covered with 
bristly brown hairs, wholly unlike the latter. 

Various means have been employed for cleaning 
out the destructive Carpet Beetle, and its larva. 
One of the safest and most available is to steam 
them out. Two or three 
thicknesses of wet cloth 
are laid over the infested 
spots and ironed with very 
hot flat-irons until dry. 
The hot penetrating steam 
is very fatal, not only to 
the insect it is specially 
intended for, but also to 
moths or other vermin 
which may be lurking 
under the carpet. This 
must be done very thor- 
oughly to be effective. 
Gasoline and bisulphide of carbon are also destruc- 
tive of- insect life, but can be safely used only 
when there are no fires or lights in the house. 





Fig. 2. 
CARPET BEETLE. 


—_——— 

Sowine WueEat.—Early sowing gives a chance 
for the plants to become well rooted, the better to 
endure the winter, but where the Hessian Fly 
abounds, this is offset by the longer season it is 
given to do its destructive work. This is a matter 
that must be governed by the locality. Except 
upon newly cleared land, wheat should not be 
sown broadcast. Not only is there a great saving 
of seed in using a drill, but that deposits the seed 


at an even depth, and secures a more regular staud. 
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How to Keep the Family Horse.—II. 
RHODE 


> 
The horse best adapted for family use ought cer- 
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tainly be of good weight. <A small horse cannot 
do well the work about an ordinary farm or gen- 
tleman’s place. To haul wood from the lots in 
winter, and manure from the barn-cellar in spring, 
to plow, harrow, ete., in the preparation of land, 
and to take the “democrat” wagon or carryall, with 
the family to the city or along the country roads, 
requires something more than eight or nine hun. 
dred pounds of horse-flesh, however willing the 
animal may be to do all it can. As near eleven 
hundred pounds as possible should be the rule, for 
an animal of that weight will be more satisfactory 
than one lighter. As for blood, there is none per- 
haps better for general use than the Morgan. 
Such horses as Hiram Beers drove, when he ear- 
ried Dr. Wentworth’s family to see Barton Catheart 
graduate, could hardly be improved on. The late 
Henry Ward Beecher knew a good horse, and de- 
scribed one well. The one owned by the writer is 
of Hamblctonian stock, and is possessed of nearly 
all the good qualities usually sought for. Of 
course, there are hundreds of horses of native 
stock in New York, and throughout the Central 
and Western States, that are almost faultless. The 
two families above are simply mentioned because 
they are best known. 

Among the good points to be noticed in the se- 
lection of the family horse, docility and gentleness 
must be kept well in front. If the women and 
children are to share in the use and care of the 
horse, nothing vicions should be tolerated. If 
sound and previously well cared for, a horse eight, 
ten, or even twelve years old, may be bought with 
no fear of disability on acconnt of old age. Mr. 
John Russell, who recently delivered a series of 
lectures in Boston, on the care of the horse, said 
that ‘“‘old wine, old friends, and old horses’—and 
by that meaning those from eight to fourteen— 
“should always be preferred to young ones.” The 
horse does not come to maturity as early as some 
think, as the record of the trotting horse of Ameri- 
cashows. A horse ten years old, that has no de- 
fect of body or limb, is practically safe from the 
ordinary horse diseases. So far as outward ap- 
pearance, color, ete., are concerned, no general di- 
rections can be given, but if the buyer is inexperi- 
enced, it is better to go to some reliable dealer, 
stating what is desired, and the amount of money 
to be given. An honest horse jockey in some peo- 
ple’s minds is an anomaly, but many such have 
been found by the writer. 

STABLING, 

Having bought the horse, the consideration of a 
proper place to keep him is the next phase of the 
subject. The stable should be large and light, sit- 
uated on the south side of the barn, so that the 
window, which should always be at the end of the 
stable—covered with wire netting—may be opened 
in the warmer weather without fear of a draft of 
cold air from the north or east, in order that fresh 
air may be easily obtained, and also that the little 
sunshine there is during the short winter days may 
light up the stable. There is in the minds of good 
horsemen, no doubt but that small, damp, dark 
stalls, strongly impregnated with ammonia, as 
such always are, furnish the producing cause of 
“ pinkeye,”’ and sometimes total blindness, and also 
lead to complications of throat and lung troubles, 
for which remedies avail but little as long as these 
eonditions remain. The floor should cither be 
double, with the upper layer of boards set edge- 
wise half an inch apart, or have the planks raised 
at the front of the stall about two inches, and a 
line of holes or an open crack at the back, so that 
the urine will at once run off, and so leave the bed- 
ding and floor as dry as possible. In the winter, 
when the shoes have long, sharp calks, they may 
catch between the cracks in the boards set edge- 
wise, and cause a lame ankle. The writer prefers 
good chestnut planks matched, and laid as above. 
The box stall is extremely comfortab!e, especially 
after a long ride, when the horse is warm and 
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| sweating freely, as he is likely to, on account of 


his thick coat of hair in winter. Warmth with 
good ventilation is conducive to health, and cer- 
tainly toa good appearance, and the grain given 
under such conditions yields large returns. In a 
cold windy night, with the mereury at zero, such 
a stall with a good bed assures a comfortable rest, 
and is not beyond the means of any ordinary horse 
owter. 

The hay should come from above and through a 
closed trough, and never be fed froma rack. The 
reaching up is very trying to the muscles of the 
neck and shoulders, and the constant scattering of 
the hay-seed and chaff into the horse’s foretop aud 
mane, is alike irritating to the horse and his owner. 
If fed through a small opening in the bottom of a 
closed trough, all this is avoided. The small 
opening also discourages wasting the hay, a trick 
which many horses have, and a costly one it is, for 
many a horse will waste more than he eats. The 
manger for the grain and other feed should be 
about eight inches wide and deep, and as long as 
the stall is wide. A hole orring in the upper right 
hand corner, wil! furnish a place for hitching. A 
heap of sand or sawdust should always be kept, 
with which to sprinkle the stable floor. If the 
horse’s feet are dry, standing on wet sand will 
help them, and when mixed with the urine and 
manure, it renders the fumes less volatile. A heap 
of dry earth or swamp muck should be kept under 
the barn, and every day or two a little thrown on 
the manure heap, will prevent the heating so com- 
mon to horse manure, aud the consequent odors so 
fatal to harness polish and carriage varnish. The 
manure can and should be frequently removed. 
Sawdust is highly recommended by some horse- 
men, and it certainly changes the odor in and 
around the stable, but by others it is said to injure 
the horse’s feet. Sandis to be preferred, but in the 
writer’s experience no injurious results have ever 
been noticed. 

The best bedding is doubtless rye-straw. It has 
a tougher fiber than oat or wheat straw, lasts long- 
er and dries more readily. Enough should be used 
to make a good thick bed. If the horse is inclined 
to eat the bedding—a habit caused by lack of hay 
—the bedding that has been once dried should be 
put under the fore-feet and the new straw fur- 
ther back. Itis a mistake underany circumstances 
to use wet straw, simply for economy’s sake. Use 
new, if the old is not dry, till it can be put in the 
sun, and if more is used than is needed, some can 
be laid aside and used later. It does not require 
the exercise of much judgment to understand that, 
when a horse warm and tired, lies down on a mass 
of cold, wet and sometimes half decayed straw, 
rheumatism may naturally result, yet in the winter 
and rainy weather of spring, the writer has often 
seen such bedding used. No animal better repays 
good treatment than the horse, and a good night’s 
sleep on a dry bed is little enough to give after a 
hard day’s work in the field, ora long drive on the 
road. To those living in the neighborhood of 
woods, leaves gathered in the fall when they are 
dry, furnish a good bed, make a valuable addition 
to the manure heap, and of course cost practically 
nothing, as the children are always glad to spend 
part of a day in getting them. But they must be re- 
moved every day, as they cannot be} dried. If oat 
or wheat straw is raised on the place, they should, 
of course, be used, subject to the same conditions 
as the rye straw. 

FEEDING. 

It is to be presumed that in the proper feeding 
of any horse, a fair amount of good, sweet hay is 
almost a necessity. This need not aiways be the 
highest priced, but should never be dirty or musty. 
Hay containing some clover is relished by most 
horses, and is good for them, promoting a healthy 
action of the bowels. Hungarian grass, well cured, 
is excellent, and if cut before the grain is matured 
there is nothing better. Oat straw, or oats cut 
when in the milk, are used by many farmers, but 
are very apt to be picked over by the horse and 
the larger part of them wasted. The uneaten part 
can be used for bedding, but the habit is soon ac- 
quired by the horse of picking out of all fodder what 








he likes best and leaving the rest, hence it is best 
to feed only what will be eaten up clean. Corn 
fodder is usually relished, and especially the green 
corn stalks, from which the ears have been taken 
for the table. A horse whose appetite is poor, or 
which is out of condition from hard work or other 
general causes, will be benefited more by a good 
feed twice a day of such stalks, than anything the 
writer has ever seen, and a comparison in weight 
shows a constant gain during the feeding There 
is hardly an animal that will not leave the best hay 
or grain for them, if all three are put in the man- 
ger together. Horses are partial to sweets, as 
most people know, and the carbonaceous matter 
contained in the juice of the stalks is very fattening. 

The grain fed should be varied. A steady use 
of any particular kind is not good practice. An al- 
ternation ef corn, whole or cracked, (or on the ear 
if one has it), Indian meal, oats, and provender can 
be made so that the horse will not tire of either. 
Cut hay, with meal er provender, makes a good 
feed once a day, though there is a disposition on 
the part of the horse to do less chewing than is 
sometimes necessary. Outs for the driving horse 
are reckoned by nearly all horsemen to be the 
best feed but the eagerness with which some 
hungry horses eat them, results in their being 
swallowed whole, and in this state they pass along 
the alimentary canal undigested, and are very ofte: 
so found in the manure. Many of the second 
quality oats have no grain in the hull, and hence, 
are not easily crushed by the teeth. In both these 
cases, no possible benefit is derived from them. 
There is no better way of feeding oats than to 
grind them coarsely with a varying amount of 
sound Indian corn, some preferring equal quanti- 
ties of each, and others two parts oats to one of 
corn. This coarse crushing renders both more 
easily digestible, and the corn furnishes the ele- 
ments lacking in the oats. The so-called “ proven- 
der’’ to be bought at the grain stores, consisting of 
second quality corn and oats, mixed often with 
middlings or shorts, does not count beside the real 
article. Cob-meal is fast losing its supporters, and 
has probably seen its best days. Roots—such as 
carrots, especially mangolds, or sugar beets, are 
doubtless nutritious and beneficial, some holding 
that carrots are worth as much as an equal weight 
ofcorn. They should be fed judiciously when 
available. The amount of grain to be fed should 
vary from six to ten quarts, according to the work 
done and the requirements of the horse. The idea 
prevalent among many horse owners, that a large 
animal needs an amount of feed proportional to 
his size and weight, is erroneous. The writer’s 
horse, weighing eleven hundred and ten, keeps 
fatter, and in better condition every way, on six 
quarts of grain a day, and seventy pounds of hay 
a week, than does the horse of a friend weighing 
only eight hundred, on a larger quantity of both. 

All the fresh water desired by the horse should 
be given, except when too warm, but always before 
eating. By the examination of a horse’s receiving 
stomach, it is shown to be much too small to hold 
an ordinary meal of grain and hay, and a pail or 
more of water after it. Hence when the water en- 
ters, some of the food must be forced out undi- 
gested. A French horseman, in order to prove this 
point to some doubting friends, fed three horses 
with a kind of coarse bean, of which they were 
fond, and as soon afterward as they would drink, 
gave them all they wished. In less than half an 
hour afterward they were killed, and some of the 
beans, whole, partly chewed, and finely ground 
were found in the intestines, fifteen feet from the 
stomach, where they had been carried by the water. 
It is a common practice for some good horsemen, 
at night, when they think the horse has finished 
eating, to go to the barn and give a pail of water, 
which will almost invariably be taken by the horse. 
Many a case of colic, fatal in some cases, had its 
origin, pure and simple, in the water given after 
the supper. No water should ever be given in less 
th-n an hour after the meal is ended, and two 
hours are twice as good an oceasion. It is better, 
when possible, to feed the hay before the grain, for 
if either is to enter the bowels undigested, it is 
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much better to have hay there. A lump of rock 

salt should, of course, be a part of the stable outfit. 

Before the morning meal, and, unless sweaty, 

before that of the evening, the horse should be 

well groomed. With a curry comb, card, or corn- 
broom brush, rub the hair the wrong way till the 
dirt and dandruff are started from the skin, then 
with a brush or bunch of split cane, rub till the 
glistening of the hair shows that the dirt is re- 
moved. An old woolen cloth or a piece of old car- 
pet will complete the operation. The use of an 
ordinary house broom, which has been about half 
worn out, will be found very efficacious in clean- 
ing the legs, and in fact the whole body. The 
mane and tail should be occasionally washed out, 
and of course, brushed out daily. The tail ought 
always to be tied up where there is mud, or melted 
ice, or snowy on the ground. Rubber coverings, in 
cold stormy weather, except to a horse that is not 
driven rapidly, are comfortable, but they induce 
sweuting, and so are best for horses that ure not 
pushed as to speed. If the legs are wiped dry 
whenever the horse comes in wet, and especially 
when there is snow or ice-water, the common dis- 
ease, scratches, will have less chance of making its 
appearance. The horse’s feet should be cleaned 
whenever he stands all day in his stall, and no ma- 
nure should be allowed to accumulate on which 
he can stand. Absolute cleanliness is the price of 
healthy feet, a fact which many learn too late, but 
which all good horse-owners entirely agree upon. 
SHOEING. 

The legs and feet of the horse are his weakest 
points and nothing is more important to their 
well being than good shoeing. That the ordinary 
blacksmith or horse-shoer knows absolutely noth- 
ing of the structure of the foot, can be soon ascer- 
tained by any one who will ask the ordinary work- 
man a half a dozen questions. Mr. Russell, ia the 
lecture before spoken of, describes the English 
methods, which he made the subject of personal 
observation in their best shops, as “ utterly irra- 
tional.”” The shoes have a thick wide web, with 
high calks at the heels only, lifting the horse’s feet 
as some of the fashionable so called French hecls 
lift the over-dressed woman. In both cases, easy 
or comfortable travelling is out of the question. 
The fact that some English horses, whose nanies 
are known all over the world, and whose value is 
reckoned by the thousands of pounds, are skod in 
this senseless way, shows plainly that their owners 

*trust too blindly to those who do not know their 
business. 

In America we haye, perhaps, as good shoeing 
as the world affords, because horse owners have 
compelled the horse-shoers to do as they wished. 
We have light, strong, well*made shoes, freedom 
from the high calks, except in icy weather, when 
they are necessary. Our chief fault is having the 
shoe fitted hot, or burnt into the hoof instead of 
having it put on absolutely cold, throughout the 
whole process of shoeing. If any man who buys 
his shoes ready made, were to go into a store and 
try on a pair that did not fit him at all, and should 
be told by the attending salesman that the shoes 
were ‘just right,” and should insist on his buy- 
ing them onthe plea that ‘ the foot would finally 
adapt itself to the shape of the shoe,’ the man 
would think him a lunatic, and seek another place 
at once, where the foot was of the first importance, 
and a shoe would be foundto fit. But the first is 
in reality what is done when the horse is taken to 
be shod. A set of shoes is found with which it is 
decided to fit the foot, or rather to make the foot 
fit, and then the farce or tragedy begins. After 
some heating, and pounding, and pressing the al- 
most red-hot shoe against the already brittle hoof, 
after cutting away the heels, and trimming the 
frog as much as possibly can be done, the shoe is 
nailed on with eight large nails—six are always 
enough—and the horse is led away to suffer till the 
next shoeing. 

The intelligent owner of a good horse should in- 
sist on the shoes being fitted cold, and of such size 
and shape as exactly fit the foot, that the heel is 
left open its natural width, and kept low as the rest 
of the foot; that the frog be never cut, only trim- 











med where the edges are ragged, and the shape 
and condition of the foot remain as nearly natural 
us possible. If these conditions were insisted on, 
different work and workmen would be the result, 
and instead of the present stand-still for half a cen- 
tury or more, we should see improvement in the 
sare Of horses’ fect, for nature has done her part, 
and needs only to have man help her withstand the 
action of pavements and stony roads. What we 
need is a smith who will shoe a horse—as an artist 
once replied when asked, by an ignorant man, how 
he mixed his colors—‘ with brains, sir.”’? Let the 
horse owners, who read the American Agriculturist, 
sarry on the crusade that has been begun, and a 
new era in the welfare of the family horse will be 
opened, and a new class of workmen, who know a 
little more than to weld two pieces of iron, or to 
drive a nail, will take the place of the bunglers of 
to-day. A false idea of economy should not result 
in leaving the shoes on as long as they will stay. 
Once a month the feet should be examined by the 
smith, and his judgment should settle the question 
of new shoes. If he be a good, reliable man, who 
sees in the interest of his customer his own, he 
will not make unnecessary expense. 
CLIPPING THE HORSE. 

‘‘Should the family horse be clipped 2”? we hear 
some exclaim in surprise and horror, who, perhaps, 
have yielded a willing assent to all previous condi- 
tions, but we reply ‘‘ Yes,” in all candor and sin- 
cerity. Not in November or December, just for 
“looks” or ‘‘style,’? and no account taken of the 
days and nights when the mercury stands at zero. 
We do not wonder that in Ohio—that State of 
good horses—it is made an offense against statute 
law, to clip a horse during the winter months, 
but in the spring, say the first or second week in 
April, or if the weather is mild and oper, and the 
horse has began to shed freely, the last week in 
March may do. Then to take off the old coat, 
to save ail the currying and rubbing, to save the 
constant brushing of the clothes and carriage 
robes, to free them from the flying hairs, to stop 
at once all the itching of the horse,as the new 
hair begins to start, this is a mercy alike to the 
horse and his owner. That the horse is really 
more comfortable, no one can doubt who gives it 
a thought, and it is a bit of personal experience 
which the writer would recommend to all horse 
owners, and especially to those who have no host- 
ler or man servant to whom can be left the any- 
thing but agreeable task of cleaning a shedding 
horse. In three weeks the new hair will all be 
out, and a cleaner, sleeker animal it will be hard 
to find. The danger of taking cold is almost 
nothing, if ordinary precautions are taken. 


BLANKETING. 


The question of blanketing the horse has been 
a subject of controversy for several years. So far 
as the winter exposure goes, the blanket has been 
beneficial, and is steadily used, a thick, warm one 
for winter, a lighter one for spring and autumn, 
and a burlap covering for use during the day, 
while standing in the stall, as a protection against 
flies. Itis urged by some, that use of the blanket 
makes the horse tender, and more liable to take 
cold, and also that nature will take care of the 
heat of the animal by furnishing an extra thick 
coat of hair, but we must remember that the 
horse, shut up in a barn more or less warm, does 
not conform to the same conditions as the wild 
animal, and that since the horse’s appearance— 
a smooth, sleck coat, is always gratifying to 
the owner—he must be careful that the horse 
is kept comfortable, without calling on nature 
more than is necessary. What would apply to 
horses used in the Maine pine forests to haul 
logs, would not be proper for the horse kept for 
family use. 

DOCTORING. 

Horses are elways liable to be sick, and some 
general directions would not, perhaps, be out of 
place here, In winter, colds are quite common 
throughout the Eastern and Middle States. If 
difficulty of breathing is noticed, with running at 


the nose, see, first of all, that there are no draughts 





of cold air striking him; put on an extra blanket ; 
give a warm bran mash, and ten drops of tincture 
aconite, once in two hours. If the cold take the 
form of a cough, there is nothing better than a 
tablespoonfull of ground lobelia and ginger, mixed 
in equal parts, put in the bran mash, and it will be 
taken without trouble. Where the horse becomes 
suddenly lame, the first step is to ascertain whether 
or not it is the fault of the shoeing, as it very often 
is. In such a ease, pull off the shoe, give the foot 
a rest of a day, and then put it on rightly. If it be 
due to a sprain, bathe in hot water, and rub dry, 
The various liniments are not efficacious as a rule, 
and generally result in taking off the hair. It is 
better to call a well-known veterinary physician, 
than to risk the loss of a valuable animal. The 
horse may die, of course, in spite of all that is 
done, but it will be asatisfaction in case of his death 
to-fecl that all has been done that was possible. 


Raising Turkeys. 





The common turkey is a native of North America. 
Its name arose from the confusion that at first ex- 
isted relative to the identity of the bird with the 
Guinea fowl, which is known asa native of Turkey. 
There is no better place for keeping turkeys than 
a large, open shed. It should be so constructed as 
to protect the fowls from the inclemency of the 
weather, and especially from wet, which plays sad 
havoe with them. Have high perches, but do not 
neglect to make a broad ladder for them to walk 
up toroost. It might be asked why a ladder, when 
the turkey in its wild state roosts on trees and 
other high places? When we fatten fowls in the 
domesticated state, they become heavier than 
when wild, and the weight is too much for the 
strength of their wings. While enjoying their lib- 
erty, they take exercise which preserves them from 
‘“‘aldermanie proportions.’? Avyoid roosting on 
trees; many a flock has been wiped out of existence 
in consequence of this. There is no surer way to 
introduce roup among your fowls than iu allowing 
this practice. 

The female begins to lay in spring. As a rule, 
she will make her nest in some obscure place, 
where she wi!l drop an egg daily. or every other 
day, until as high as twenty eggs are laid, according 
to the maturity of the bird. A turkey hen isa very 
persistent sitter, and will often halt starve before 
she will leave the nest. If kept in the house all 
the morning, which is the time they lay, the possi- 
bility of hiding their eggs is avoided. In the sec- 
ond layings, the number of eggs rarely exceed 
thirteen. Incubation varies from twenty-eight to 
thirty-two days. Young turkey chicks should be re- 
moved from the nest shortly after they are hatched. 

In feeding poults about two or three months old, 
such boiled herbs as wild succory, turnip-tops, and 
cabbage sprouts, are suitable. Boiled potato skins 
and a few potatoes may be given, mixed with beans, 
oats, barley or buckwheat. When six months oid, 
boiled potatoes, mashed and mixed with meal, and 
fed fresh in a clean vessel, continued for about a 
month morning and evening, will develop a good 
weight, and fit them for the market. If the early 
market 1s to be met, do not fail to keep the fowls 
a greater portion of their time in darkness, and 
curtail as much of their exercise as_ possible. 
Turkey poults must be protected against cold or 
damp weather, as well as intense sunshine. In case 
of rain, they should be housed at onee. The tur- 
key raiser must constantly keep his eyes open, and 
never neglect the slightest act of kindness or clean- 
liness. A great many turkeys die annually for 
want of these. 

ee 

AMERICAN BREEDS OF Fow.s.—The Plymouth 
Rocks are regular, every-day fowls, good layers, 
give brown eggs, are good mothers, and steady sit- 
ters. They breed very true, are quick in growing, 
make excellent broilers, fatten readily, so that they 
are good in autumn for the table, and make excel- 
lent capons. The Wyandottes are a speckled breed, 
and, when bred true, are very handsome. They are 
more fashionable now than the former, and well- 
bred ones are in good demand at paying prices. 




































Probably no public gardening ever afforded 
pleasure to so many people as did the planting of 
water lilies and other aquatic plants, last year, in 
the various squares and small parks scattered 
troughout New York City. So popular 
swas this, that it has been repeated the 
present season. These squares are sup- 
plied with fountains, but as the present 
aquaduct does not supply sufficient wa- 
ter to allow the fountains to play, save 
occasionally, their spacious basins are 
put to good use by converting them 
into outdoor aquaria, and planting them 
with showy aquatic plants. These plants 
attract much attention on account of 
their great beauty, and because they are 
entirely new to most city people. Very 
few children born and bred in the city 
have ever seen a pond studded with the 
beautiful native White Water Lily, than 
which nothing is more charming. Not 
only are these native Nympheas grown 
in these public squares, but exotic 
species of different colors, which, if 
more showy, are not equal to our Nym- 
pheea odorata in the purity of its white- 
ness, and exquisite fragrance. Among 
others are: WV. gigantea, from Australia, 
with flowers six or seven inches across, 
the beautiful blue color of the petals 
contrasting finely with the golden color 
of the anthers. NV. stellata, from Africa, 
is another blue species, which is deli- 
cately scented, and fiowers very freely. 
N. Zanzibarensis, from the island the 
name of which it bears. Its flowers are 
of an intense blue; its anthers of a 
shade of violet. This is regarded as one 
of the finest of all water lilies. . Lotus, 
with red or red and white flowers. This 
is from Africa, and is the plant held 
sacred by the ancient “Egyptians, but 
not the he fruit of which was 
caten by the lotus eaters, which was a 
kind of jujube. ™. seutifolia, the shicld-lcaved 
Water Lily, is a bright blue-flowered, swect-scented 
species from the Cape of Good Hope. There 
are several others in cultivation, but these are the 
principal kinds found outside of the collections. 


one 
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in the Delaware near Philadelphia. 
leaves, sometimes two feet across, are raised high 
out of the water, and the flowers appear among 
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an East Indian name for the plant. There are two | 
species, one V. luteum (yellow), a native of the 
United States, the other NV. speciosum (showy), a 
native of most Oriental countries. Our native 


species is found in many ponds and lakes in the 
Its principal 


Southern and Southwestern States. 
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sweet eatable kernel, and are known as ‘ water 
chinquapins.’’ These nuts and the large tubers, 
resembling sweet potatoes, formed an important 
part of the food of the Indians, who, it is said, 
carried the seeds from place to place, and threw 
them into the waters, that a supply might be kept 

up. The Oriental species, WV. speciosum, 








Fig. 1.—EGYPTIAN SACRED BEAN (Nelumbium speciosum), 


Northern localities are in the Connecticut River, in 


Lake Ontario, in some ponds in New Jersey, and 
The circular 








Towering far above the Water Lilies, and the 
largest plants in these basins, are the Sacred Beans, 
belonging to the same family with the lilies, but to 
a different genus. Nelumbium, from ‘ nelumbo,” 








Fig. 2.—AMAzon LILY (Victoria Regia). 


them, like enormous yellow tulips, a foot in di- 
ameter. The fruit is a large receptacle, in the sur- 
face of which the acorn-like sceds are plunged, 
“like plums in a pudding.” The seeds have a 


is similar in size to the other, but the 
petals are white, tipped with rose-color, 
and the flowers are very fragrant. This 
species is represented in figure 1. The 
grandest of all water plants, Victoria 
Regia, the Lily of the Amazon, is shown 
in figure 2, from a photograph taken in 
the Victoria house of Mr. E. D. Sturte- 
vant, of Bordentown, N.J. This requires 
a tank twenty to thirty fect in diameter, 
and to be sheltered from the weather. 
The leaves are about six feet in diam- 
eter, and the flowers from twelve to 
sixteen inches across. The flowers are 
white and pink, lasting but two days, 
and very fragrant. It is an annual, re- 
quiring to be raised from the seed each 
year. We have seen this gigantic flower 
successfully grown with merely the 
shelter of a tent over the tank. Those 
who have a natural supply of water 
upon their grounds, are fortunate. If 
ever so small, they can cultivate a large 
number of fine aquatics—all we have 
mentioned, save the Victoria, and many 
others that we cannot now enumerate. 
Even if there is no natural water sup- 
ply, many of the fine ones may be cul- 
tivated by sinking a tub, made by cut- 
ting apart a large cask. By setting this 
with its edge even with the surface of 
the soil, suitable plants may be used so as 
to hide it. There should be a lot of good 
turfy loam in the bottom, in which to 
plant the roots. The roots of tender 
kinds may be set in baskets of such 
soil, so that they may be lifted out and 
removed to the greenhouse or cellar for 
the winter. We have had the pink 
variety of our native white Water Lily grow- 
ing in any available cask, sunk in the ground, as 
described. The leaves so completely cover the 
surface of the water, that there is but little evap- 
oration, the loss by waich is mainly made up by 
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the rains. Several frogs appear to enjoy the eom- 
pany of the lilies. Gold-fish may also be kept in 
lily tanks. They help to keep the water pure, by 
eating the alge which form on the surface, 
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Besides the fine species of Nymphea already 
named, there are others available for those who 
wish to cultivate these desirable plants. For ex- 
ample : NV. rubra, probably a form of N. Lotus, N. 
dentata, a very large flower, pure white, form of J. 
Lotos, with very handsome foliage ; and notably 
the Duke of Devonshire’s Water Lily, Nymphea 
Devoniensis, This truly magnificent Water Lily is 
a garden hybrid ‘between Nymphea Lotos and N. 
yubra. As seen in the engraving, figure 3, its 
leaves are ample, and its most important charac- 


ingly small, and the success of Mr. Sturtevant 
amateurs who wish to engage in 
aquatic plants. 


should encourage 
the cultivation of 
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Preparing for Winter—Ivies. 
> 
Many who really love plants, cannot give the 
time required in caring for flowering plants, which, 
unless they have a proper exposure and are care- 





fully nursed, are apt to be disappointing. Ivy, on 
the contrary, with its cheerful 
green, and the ease with which it 











Fig. 3.—NYMPHHZA DEVONIENSIS, 


ter, its abundant flowering is also indicated. In- 
deed, this variety is noted not only for the profu- 
sion of its flowers, but for its long continued sea- 
son of bloom, it producing its large, brilliant red 
flowers throughout the entire season. 

There are several other aquatic plants, not water 
lilies, desirable in such places, among which are 
our Common Pickerel weed, Jontederia cordata 
and the more desirable Pountederia crassipes, Limno- 
charis Humboldii, the bright yellow flowers of 
which bloom continuously throughout the sum- 
mer, is a most excellent plant, and the Cape Water 
Weed, Aponogeton distachyon, with pure white, fra- 
grant flowers, should be grown for its perfume. A 
plant of this is grown for its odor in our green- 
house with great success, in a keg. In any out- 
door tank, where it does not freeze severely, it is 
hardy. 

In figure 4 we give a view of an out-door aqua- 
rium in the grounds of Mr. Sturtevant, which 
shows how much can be done in the cultivation of 
aquatic plants, with only a small supply of water. 
The true aquatics, like water lilies, are grown in 
sunken tubs, a large one in the center for the 
stately Nelumbiums, while the surrounding smaller 
tubs are devoted to the various Nympheas and 
other truly aquatic plants. The spaces between 
the tubs being filled with peaty soil, afford excel- 





Fig. 4.—AN OUT-DOOR AQUARIUM, 


lent places for the growth of bog plants, many of | 
which are of great beauty, though rarely seen in 
gardens, for the want of a suitable soil for them. 
The moisture-loving ferns flourish in great luxur- 
iance in such a locality, and many other plants 
which cannot be grown in dry soil, will find a con- 
genial home in such a place. Water need only be 
supplied to the central tank, or tub, from which it 
may be distributed to the surrounding smaller 
casks. The quantity of water required to supply 
the loss by evaporation, leakage, etc., is surpris- 
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is managed, is within the reach of 
every one, and affords a most 
effective ornament for the room, 
whether its furnishing be humble 
or costly. By Ivy, we refer to 
the evergreen climber Hedera, 
commonly called English or Irish 
Ivy, of which the varieties are 
numerous, and some of them 
often grown upon the walls of 
brick or stone buildings, especi- 
ally where they are not exposed 
to the sun in winter. In the 
Northern States, the ivy is of un- 
certain duration, an unusually 
severe winter often destroying it, 
after it has been established for 
several years. In the latitude of 
Washington it succeeds finely, 
and from there southward. Very fine specimens 
are to be seen growing upon some of the old brick 
houses in Maryland and Virginia. 

To get a start with ivy, to be grown indoors, it 
would have been better to have begun in the 
spring, but better now than not at all. Ifa friend 
has Ivy established in the open air, he will, no 
doubt, give some cuttings for the asking. Select 
good, thrifty branches, a foot or two in length, or 
even longer, those that have made a straight and 
healthy growth being preferred to those that have 
become stunted or checked in any manner. In the 
absence of such a source of supply, it will be nec- 
essary to go to a nursery, ora florist’s establish- 
ment, where a small plant in a pot may be pur- 
chased for a moderate sum. 

There are many varieties of ivy, differing in the 
size of the leaves, and in the rapidity of their 
growth. If£there is any choice at such places, se- 
lect the most rapid growing kind. 

If upon turning the ball out of the pot, the roots 
appear to be crowded, repot in a pot a little larger, 
using rich garden soil, without manure. If start- 
ing with cuttings instead of rooted plants, place 
them in ajar, or bottle of water, cutting off a few 
of the lowermost Jeaves. When roots have formed 
the cuttings may be potted. Ivy should have good 
rich soil, but-no fresh or stimulating manures, and 
be suppled with an abundance 
of water, which, however, should 
not stand about the roots; this 
may be prevented by having the 
pots well drained. Ivy, when 
well established, grows rapidly, 
and may be trained in a great 
variety of forms. As a basket 
plant, with some branches train- 
ed around the handles, and 
others drooping over the edges 
and twined around the body of 
the basket, it forms a beautiful 
object. Trained around the 
casing of the window, it formsa 
charming framing. It may be 
carried around the cornice of 
the room, over the archway of folding doors, over 
picture frames and mirrors. Indeed, with a few 
pots of this easily managed plant, a room may be 
converted into a bright and cheerful “ greenery,” 
more effectively than in any other manner. 

Observe one thing. Some years ago, a paper 
published as the secret of a lady who was cele- 
brated for the beauty of her ivy, that she went 
over the leaves singly, with her thumb and finger 
slightly smeared with olive oil. Don’t do it! It 
may improve the appearance of the leaves fora 
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short time, but if this is continued, it will certainly 
ruin the plant. But it will be well, once a week 
to wash the leaves with strong suds of castile 
soap, applied with a sponge, or a soft cloth. The 
amount of dust that will be thus removed will be 
astonishing. In doing this, look out for the first 
appearance of scale insects, which are the chief in- 
sect enemies of ivy ; they appear upon the leaves, 
and on the newly grown stems, and may be readily 
removed by using a soft pine stick. In training 
the ivy, it is well to stretch a small copper wire, 
and tie the stems to that, rather than attach them 
directly to the woodwork. Trained to wires, the 
plants may be readily removed, should it be desir- 
able to take them out of doors in sammer. When 
taken out, place them where they will have shade 
in the hottest part of the day, and do not neglect 
to give water when the soil is dry. 
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Lilacs, New and Old. 


Among our flowering shrubs none is more pop- 
ular than the Lilac; that it has long been held in 
high esteem, is shown by the fact that in the oldest 
gardens, if there are no other ornamental shrubs, 
there is sure to be a clump of Lilacs. Though in- 
troduced into Europe from Persia about three 
centuries ago, it still retains its popularity, espe- 
cially in France; in Paris it is extensively culti- 
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lig. 1.—ROUEN LILAC. 


vated in public and private gardens, and in the 
flower marts its blossoms are sold in spring in 
greater numbers than any others, save those of the 
Violet. The generic name of Lilac is Syringa, from 
its native oriental name, Sirinz, a pipe, its stems 
having long been used for making musical pipes. 
The stems of the Mock Orange (Philadelphus) being 
used for the same purpose, the same name was ap- 
plied to that in the East also, and two Syringas 
were in cultivation, until the name of the latter 
was changed to Philadelphus. Yet the name Syring: 
is retained as one of the English garden names for 
Philadelphus. 

The first species of Lilac introduced was Syringa 
vulgaris, Which was brought from Persia, together 
with its common name, the plant being known in 
that country as Lilac or Lilag. The plant is also a 
native of Europe, being found in Hungary in great 
abundance. About a century after the introduc- 
tion of the common Lilac, there was introduced, 
also from Persia, the ‘‘ Persian Lilac,’’ Syringa 
Lersica, a much smaller plant, with smaller and 
different leaves. The flowers of both these spe- 
cies are of that shade of purple to which the plant 
has given its name. Both species have a white- 








flowered variety. The common Lilac is too well 
known to need a description. ‘Though usually 
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eight or ten fect high, it has, in good soil, reached 
twenty feet and more. Ordinarily it throws up an 
abundance of suckers, forming a dense mass of 
stems; by clearing these away, it may be kept ina 
tree form, though its tendency to produce suckers 
is not overcome, and they must be removed an- 
nually, if the tree form is to be preserved. 

Until about the beginning of the present century, 
the common and the Persian Lilacs, and their white 
varieties, were all the kinds in cultivation. In 
1795 there was introduced the ‘Siberian,’ or 
* Rouen Lilac ” (S. Rothomayensis), which was sup- 
posed to be a native of Siberia, but is now regarded 
asa hybrid between the two older species, S. wiul- 
garis and S. Persica, its characteristics being inter- 
medi:xte between the two. It is noted for its vigor 
of growth, and abundant flowering, the trusses 
often being of enormous size. Figure 1 gives the 
appearance of a terminal shoot of this variety, 
which is, by many, regarded as the finest of all 
lilacs. There is much confusion in the books as 
to this variety, it being called S. Chinensis, S. 
dubia, ete. SS. Rothomayensis, being the oldest 
name, is the one it should bear. It is an awkward 
name, but may be avoided in common uss, by eall- 
ing it the ‘‘ Rouen Lilac.’? Seedlings of the com- 
mon lilac (.S. vyaris), have been produced in great. 
numbers, the catalogues giving over twenty-five 
named varieties. One of the finest of these is 
“Charles X,’’ figure 2, a large, rapid growing 
French variety, with shining foliage and very 
dark-colored flowers, in large trusses. Messrs. 
Ellwanger & Barry have projuced a number of 
fine seedlings, one of which, var. caerulea superba, 
has flowers of a clear blue color, in a very large 
truss. Syringa Emodi, a native of Mt. Emodus, in 
the Himalayas, is a species introduced in 1840. 
Figure 3 shows the large panicle of notably long 
flowers, which are of a very delicate purple or 
often white. Highly esteemed. The Japanese 
Lilac (S. Japonica), sometimes called S. Amurensis, 
has a dense cluster of creamy-white flowers. This 
blooms later, and is a handsome shrub. The Per- 
sian Lilac (S. ersica) has also produced several 
varieties, the most notable of which is the * Cut- 
leaved,”’ var. laciniata. In this, as shown in fig- 
ure 4, the Jeaves present a great variety of forms— 
from entire to pinnately divided, on the same 
branch. 

Lilacs are easily propagated, the general method 
is by removing the suckers, and planting them in 
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Fig. 2.—LILAC CHARLES X. 


good soil. These rare kinds are often grafted, 
using for stocks suckers of the common sort, that 
have been rooted, or small seedling plants. Of 
course, new varieties are raised from seeds, which 
are sometimes freely produced. The French flor- 
ists for along time produced white lilacs, which 
they offered nearly every month in the year, but 
kept their methods secret. It was at first sup- 
posed that they used the white varieties for fore- 
ing, but any of the dark varieties when forced 
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produce perfectly white flowers. Large numbers 
of these forced lilaes were sent to England,'and the 
florists found the business very profitable. But at 
last the secret was published. Good clumps of the 
common purple lilac were potted early in autumn, 
and kept cool until they were well established. 
The house in which they were forced was perfectly 
dark, and the temperature increased until it reached 
eighty and nearly ninety degrees, supplying water 
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Fig. 3.—SYRINGA EMODI. 


freely to keep up a humid atmosphere. Later, it 
was discovered that white lilaes could be produced 
without the aid of darkness. The plantsif placed 
in a house in full light, the temperature being kept 
at from sixty-eight to seventy-two degrees, with 
the air abundantly humid, will produce white 
flowers. The idea being that in this heat and 
moist atmosphere, the flowers are developed so 
rapidly that the coloring matter has not time to be 
produced. The English florists no longer depend 
upon their neighbors for their forced lilacs, but 
force them at home very extensively. They are 
forced to some extentin this country, our florists 
employing them largely for bouquets and other 
floral work. It is stated upon good authority that 
if the plants are well established in pots, and 
placed in the window of a warm living room, they 
will bloom and produce white flowers. The vari- 
ety ‘‘Charles X,”’ one of the darkest colored of all, 
when foreed, is of the purest white of all. 
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STRAWBERRIES NExT Sprinc.—If our readers 
have followed the advice given earlier in the season, 
and layered strawberries in small pots, they have 
the plants for setting a bed that will give a fair 
crop of fruit next spring. If this were not done, 
one must purchase pot-layered plants with which 
to set his bed, or else wait until the following year 
for a crop. The principal dealers now offer pot- 
layered plants at a moderate price, when we con- 
sider the Jaborinvolved in producing them. The 
best results are to be had from earlier planting— 
the last of July or any time in August; still, if 
planted early this month, and given good care, a 
fair crop may be expected. The soil should be 
well enriched with thoroughly decomposed stable 
manure, orin the absence of this, use a good dress- 
ing of fine bone ; in either case, let it be thoroughly 
worked into the soil. Set the pot-layered plants 
in rows two feet apart, and the plants every fifteen 
inches in the rows. In planting, press the soil 
firmly against the plant with the foot. Keep the 
bed clear of weeds during the rest of the growing 
season, and as fast as runners are produced, pinch 
them off to favor the formation of strong, stocky 
stools. When permanent cold weather sets in, 
cover the plants and the entire bed with straw, salt 





hay, leaves, or coarse material, two inches deep. 
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Cultivation of the Sunflower. 


—<— 


Mr. A. M. Witham, York Co., Pa., in contem- 
plating the cultivation of the Sunflower, sends us a 
series of questions, which show that he proposes 
to enter upon the project intelligently, and with a 
full knowledge of what has been done. The na- 
ture of his more important questions may be in- 
ferred from our replies: We do not know that the 
Sunflower is cultivated anywhere in this country 
upon a very extended scale. The headquarters of 
the crop arein Southern Russia. In France, where 
great attention is given to all oil-producing crops, 
the Sunflower is not held in high favor. First, be- 
cause it requires the richest of soils; second, on 
account of the difficulty of preventing the birds 
from carrying off a large share of the crop ; third, 
on account of the small yield per acre, and fourth, 
on account of the inferior quality of the oil pro- 
duced from the seed. 

As to yield, the average product of the seeds 
per acre is about five hundred pounds, and these 
contain about fifteen per cent. of oil. The only com- 
mercial use of the seeds is for expressing the oil, 
which is used for burning, soap-making, ete. A 
small quantity of the seed is used as a dietetic food 
for horses, and as poultry food. The supply for 
these uses is generally home-raised, and does not 
enter into commerce. The chief obstacle to the 
profitable culture of Sunflower seeds in this coun- 
try, is one not mentioned in the French objections 
above stated, namely : that we have in cotton seed, 
formerly nearly a waste product, and one which, 
being produced incidentally, must always be cheap, 
a material which produces a vastly better oil than 
Sunflower, and one with which no crop, grown es- 
pecially for its oil, can profitably compete. Be- 
sides these obstacles tothe profitable culture of 
the Sunflower in this country, there remains the 
fact that even w fair yield can be attained only 
upon the richest soils, and as it is one of the most 
exhaustive of all known crops, the stems contain- 
ing an enormous amount of potash, which is the 
constituent our soils most need, our farmers can 
not afford to grow the Sunflower, save ina small 
way for domestic use. We cannot see a single fa- 
vorable feature in Sunflower culture for the Ameri- 
can farmer. It is a case of ‘‘ Don’t.”’ 

The improved methods of expressing the oil 
from cotton seed, have given us a product of 





Fig. 4,—CUT-LEAVED LILAC. 


superior quality, which can be used for innumer- 
able purposes, and is a good substitute for the 
more expensive oils formerly employed. Some of 
our correspondents recommend cotton-seed oil 
for culinary purposes, and consider it fully equal 
to the imported, and often impure olive oil, 
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Bank Accounts for Children. 


FARMER'S WIFE. 


——— 
How am I to provide a bank account for my 
children, when I have so scanty a one of my own ? 
I hear some fond parent exclaim. By teaching 
your children to earn money. Of course it is not 
always possible for them to save it when earned ; 
that is, there are cases where it must be applied to 
meet the necessities of life at once. Children can- 
not begin too early to earn a little money, and 
there are an infinite number of ways in which they 
can gain a few cents, giving them an inexpressible 
feeling of pride and ownership in having something 
that is truly their own. It will serve as an incentive 
to greater industry, and the habits they will thus 
acquire will be of vastly more benefit than the 
money they save. 

One of my own boys in early childhood evinced 
a strong propensity to extravagance, and although 
our means were not such as to permit any great 
and foolish outlay of small coins by the lad, still 
he managed to spend, in the most trifling way, all 
the cents and dimes given him by fond grand- 
parents and uncles. One Christmas I gave hima 
bright tin bank, promising him five cents for every 
half dollar he accumulated. When his sayings had 
reached the sum of $5 (and they were long in so 
doing), I put the sum in a savings bank, giving him 
a bank book of his own. From that time I noticed 
a decided change in his character. He never 
became miserly, but grew up an earnest, prudent 
boy, soon devising ways and means of adding to 
his little store. If your children are obliged to 
perform such duties as cutting wood, screening 
ashes, and the like, they will have more energy and 
ambition if you pay them a few cents per week, or 
better still, let them work by “contract.” 

When a girl on my father’s farm, I remember 
that there were two tasks that my natural strong 
sense of duty could hardly have brought me to 
undertake, had it not been forthe reward promised, 
viz., weeding the onion beds, and picking the wind- 
fallen and wormy apples for the pigs. I was devoted 
to an out-door life so much that all in-door tasks 
and accomplishments were sadly neglected, to the 
great benefit of my somewhat delicate health ; but 
I could never have found the moral courage to 
undertake the eradication of the dreadful “ bunch- 
grass,” with its tenacious roots and tender tops, 
had I not known that a tiny, old-fashioned three- 





Fig. 1.—ORNAMENTED SQUARE WICKER BASKET. 


cent piece would be mine for each bed weeded. I 
think all the children who read the American Agri- 
eulturist will appreciate the feeling. 
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PINEAPPLE CAKE.—Beat one cupful of butter 
with two of sugar until they cream: add the well- 
beaten yolks of five eggs, half a cup of milk, and 
the beaten whites of the eggs alternately with three 
and a half cups of flour, through which have been 
sifted two teaspoonsfuls of baking powder. Bake 
in jelly tins. Grate a pineapple with a coarse 











grater; pour off some of the juice and add a cupful 
of dessicated cocoanut, sweeten with pulverized 
sugar and spread between the layers. Cover with 
a plain icing and spread thickly with the cocoanut. 
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A Pretty Handkerchief Case. 
——~_—_ 

The neat little case shown in our engraving is 
made of two shades of yellow satin ribbon. It re- 
quires three-quarters of a yard of the light, and 
one yard and a half of the dark shade. The ribbons 
are neatly overhanded together, to within seven 
and a half inches from the ends. These ends are 
left loose, to be tied ina bow. Theribbons are then 
folded up, to form a pocket, which is to be lined 








HANDSOME HANDKERCHIEF CASE. 


with plain satin, placing a layer of cotton between 
the lining and the cover. The cotton should be 
scented freely with sachet powder. A few flowers, 
or any other design preferred, may be painted on 
the front, as seen in the illustration given above. 
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Paper Baskets, 
—~———_ 

The small wicker baskets made for holding 
newspapers are about the handiest of all paper 
racks, and when trimmed up prettily, are quite an 
addition to the sitting-room, in way of decoration. 
The basket shown in figure 1 has pads made of 
muslin to fit the sides. These are covered on the 
outside with dark-red plush, which is decorated 
with daisies and grasses, worked in crewels. A 
cord sewed on finishes the edge, and a bow is tied 
on each side of the handle. The basket shown in 
figure 2 also has pads of the muslin fitted on it— 
these are covered with peacock-blue plush, and fin- 
ished on the bottom with heavy fringe. A large 
bow is tied in the center of the handle. 





Late Summer Fashions. 
— ~~ — 

White costumes may now be said to be the 
‘“‘rage ;”? but by this we do not mean the chalky 
white dresses that will ‘‘ wash,’’? but rather the 
stylish wools, soft clinging silks, and fascinating, 
although unserviceable, crépes, and tissues. The 
latter are so airy and fairy-like, that they are the 
desire of every young girl’s heart, but for a useful 
dress that can be worn quite late in the fall, the 
white flannels and canvas cloths are much the best 
choice. These are made up with as little weight 
as possible, with plaited skirts, or else are unlined 
and worn over a petticoat of cotton satteen. The 
top of the skirt is finished by a yoke, which ex- 
tends to the sides only, and there meets the draw- 
ing string, which gathers the fullness in the back. 
Gold, silver or copper braid is sometimes used to 
ornament the collar, cuffs, and basque tails of 
these gowns, 

Young misses wear white muslins with pin-head 
dots of embroidery, made over pink, blue or green 
silk, or satteen slips; or they may be all white, 
brightened by a sash of any desired color. Sashes 








are, indeed, once more high in fase, with ladies 
as well as misses and children, and appear on all 
kinds of dresses. Moire or striped gros-grain rib- 
bon, is preferred to satin. 

The new departure in sleeves is gaining ground 
rapidly in spite of the fact that they are rarely as 
becoming as the tight coat sleeves. They are very 
full and of infinite variety. Some are straight and 
gathered into a cuff; others resemble the “leg-of- 
mutton ’’ style of our grandmothers, only on a 
smaller scale; while others are puffed at the 
shoulder, slashed, or, for the house, sometimes 
left open in the back, showing the arms. 

Black Surah suits are lightened, and made more 
dressy by a pointed vest of white watered silk. For 
the skirts of all light summer silks, a fashionable 
garniture is narrow flounces, pinked on the edges, 
These may entirely surround the skirt or be used 
only where the drapery falls apart. The flounce is 
sometimes underlined with a pinked out border of 
another and contrasting color, the effect of which 
is exceedingly good. Round, belted waists, shirred 
at the neck and waist line, are liked for thin 
dresses without lining. These have but one dart 
in front, and that quite far back. A pretty finish 
for neck and wrists, is a little puff of white mull, 
drawn up with white ribbon of the narrowest 
width, which is tied in a bunch of loops on the in- 
side seam at the hand. In purchasing materials 
for autumn wear, plain velvet, faille francaise in silk, 
and all wool cloths, are the safest selection at this 
season. 

A long cloak shown for traveling, riding, or for 
stormy weather, and which will be appreciated by 
elderly ladies, is an exact copy of the style worn 
by Irish peasant women. These garments are made 
either of twilled silk or camels’ hair, and lined with 
India silk. Six or seven breadths of silk are used, 
gathered into a standing collar of velvet, and fall- 
ing to the floor, completely enveloping the wearer. 
They have no sleeves, but the front breadths are 
doubled from the foot up, and the arms pass out 
between the doubled folds. A ribbon belt is tacked 
inside to the back seams which adjusts it slightly 
to the figure. Light shawls for the piazza or the 
lawn are formed of small squares of Chinese crépe, 
with deep-netted fringe; or if warmth is required, 
India chuddah squares are delightful, and in sear- 
let and blue give a pretty touch of color to light 
costumes. Worsted shawls are now made of zephyr 
wool and silk crocheted together. Cool, comfort- 
able dressing sacques which are nice enough to 
wear to breakfast at home, are made of batiste, 
linen Jawn, or percale, with tiny specks or hair 
stripes of color, They are made with adjusted 
backs and loose fronts, a pleated vest being some- 
times set in, and ornamented with feather stitching 





Fig. 2.— FANCY WICKER BASKET. 


or drawn work. The percales, too, are pretty, 
trimmed with ruffles, scalloped in buttonhole 
stitch, with blue orred cotton, to match the figure. 

A dressy house sacque, that is suitable to slip on, 
cool afternoons and evenings, is of large figured 
challi, with a cream-colored ground. It is nearly 
tight fitting. The vest is of India-red Surah, and 
the collar and cuffs of red velvet. Bows of satin- 
faced velvet ribbon, of the same shade, are set on 
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the neck and waist, while down each side of the 
yest, runs a full ruffie of Fedora lace, two rows of 
which are also fulled slightly around the bottom. 
The newest imported mantles are scarf-shaped, 
with shoulder seams to adjust them, and are tied 
at the waist with bow and ends of watered ribbon. 


A silk-lined hood sometimes finishes the back. 





A Corner Cabinet. 
_— 

The cabinet represented in our illustration needs 
but little explanation. The shelves can be fitted 





























CONVENIENT CORNER CABINET. 


tu strips nailed to the walls, or two boards may be 
set upright with cleats fastened to them on which 
the shelves are to rest. The upper shelf should be 
large enough to fit on the top of tae two boards, 
and be fastened to them to strengthen the frame. 
It should also be wider than the other shelves by 
at least two inches, for the projection will allow of 
the use of a pretty border along the front. A cur- 
tain is hung in front of the shelves by rings. This 
eurtain, if prettily embroidered, helps to make this 
corner closet very effective in ornamenting the 
room. The top shelf will furnish a good support 
to a Rogers group, a large vase, or anything in the 
shape of bric-a-brac. 





we 
Knitted Tidy. 
—> 

To knit the pattern described below, use fine 
knitting cotton or coarse linen thread and four No. 
16 steel needles. 

Cast on 4 stitches. Join them into a circle. 
First round—[Make 1, 1 plain]; repeat what is in 
brackets over and over all round. Second round 
—Plain knitting. Third round—[Make 1, 1 plain] ; 
reapeat all round. Fourth round—Plain knitting. 
After every odd round comes a plain round, until 
after twenty-first round. Fifth round—[Make 1, 2 
plain]; repeat all round. Seventh to the twelfth 
round increase 1 stitch, so that in twelfth round it 
reads, make 1, 7 plain; to be repeated all round, 
not forgetting plain rounds between. Thirteenth 
round [Make 1, narrow, 4 plain, narrow]; repeat 
over and oyer what is in brackets, all round. Fif- 
teenth round—[Make 1, 1 plain, make 1, narrow, 2 
plain, narrow]; repeat all round. Seventeenth 
round—[Make 1,3 plain, make 1, narrow, narrow] ; 
repeat all round. Nineteenth round—[Make 1, 5 
plain, make 1, narrow]; repeat all round. Twenty- 
first round—[1 plain, make 1, 5 plain, make 1, 2 
plain] ; repeat all round, Twenty-seecond round— 
2 plain, narrow, 1 plain, narrow, 3 plain]; repeat 
all round. Twenty-third round—{2 plain, make 1, 


3 plain, make 1, 3 plain] ; repeat all round. Twenty- 
fourth round—[8 plain, narrow, 5 plain] ; 


repeat 
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all round. Twenty-fifth round—[3 plain, make 1, 
narrow, make 1, 4 plain]; repeat all round. Twenty- 
sixth round—All plain knitting. Twenty-seventh 
round—[Make 1, 9 plain, make 1, 1 plain] ; repeat 
all round. Twenty-eighth round—All plain knit- 
ting. Twenty-ninth round—[1 plain, make 1, 9 
plain, make 1, 2 plain] ; repeat all round. Thirtieth 
round—aAll plain. Thirty-first round—(2 plain, 
make 1,9 plain, make 1, 3 plain] ; repeat all round. 
Thirty-second round—All plain. Thirty-third round 
—[8 plain, make 1,9 plain, make 1, 4 plain]; re- 
peat all round. Thirty-fourth round—[4 plain, 
narrow, 5 plain, narrow, 5 plain] ; repeat all round. 
Thirty-fifth round—[4 plain, make 1, 7 plain, make 
1, 5 plain]; repeat all round. Thirty-sixth round— 
[5 plain, narrow, 3 plain, narrow, 6 plain]; repeat 
allround. Thirty-seventh round—[Make 1, 5 plain 
three times, then make 1, 1 plain] ; repeat all round. 
Thirty-eighth round—[7 plain, narrow, 1 plain, 
narrow, 8 plain]; repeat all round. Thirty-ninth 
round—{1 plain, make 1, 6 plain, make 1, 3 plain, 
make 1, 6 plain, make 1, 2 plain]; repeat all round. 
Fortieth round—{9 plain, knit 3 stitches together, 
10 plain]; repeat all round. Forty-first round—[2 
plain, make 1, 15 plain, make 1, 3 plain]; repeat 
all round. Forty-second round—[3 plain, narrow, 
11 plain, narrow, 4 plain]; repeatall round. Forty- 
third round—[8 plain, make 1, 13 plain, make 1, 4 
plain] ; repeat all round. Forty-fourth round—[4 
plain, narrow, 9 plain, narrow, 5 plain]; repeat all 
round. Then make the following edge by itself on 
two needles, and when long enough, sew neatly to 
tidy, round each joint, fulling it enough to look 
pretty. 
EDGE FOR TRIMMING TIDY. 

Cast on 5 stitches, knit across plain. First row 
—Slip 1, make 1, narrow, make 1, 2 plain. Second 
row—Slip 1, knit rest plain. Every even row is 
like the second row. Third row—Slip 1, make 1, 
narrow, make 1, narrow, make 1, 1 plain. Fifth 
row—Slip 1, make 1, narrow, make 1, narrow, 
make 1, 2 plain. Seventh row—Slip 1, [make 1, 
narrow] 3 times, make 1, plain. Ninth row—Slip 
1, [make 1, narrow] 5 times, make 1, 2 plain. Elev- 
enth row—Slip 1, [make 1, narrow] 4 times, make 
1, knit 1 plain. Thirteenth row—Slip 1, [make 1, 
narrow] 4 times, make 1, 2 plain. Fifteenth round 
—Bind off 8 stitches, make 1. narrow, make 1, 1 
plain. Sixteenth round—All plain. Repeat from 
first row of edge until long enough, then bind off. 





Fancy Linen Collar. 
——<—>__ 

This little collar is particularly effective when 
worn with a dark dress, as the bright ribbon worn 
so near the face makes it very becoming. The 
lower band should be made to fit the neck ; fold it 
together with the opening on the top. Fold a 
strip of linen together so it measures half an inch 
in width, when the edges are turned in, and about 
three-quarters of a yard long; stitch this near the 
edge on both sides, and cut it in two-inch lengths ; 
fold these little pieces together to form the loops, 
and baste them in the neck-band half an inch apart, 
ora trifle more or less, to make them come out 
even, as shown in the illustration. They should be 
three-quarters of an inch high when finished. Stitch 








FANCY LINEN COLLAR, 


the band across, and work the button-holes in it. 
The cuffs are made in the same manner. The rib- 
bon is slipped through the loops and tied in a bow. 


—_——s eae 


JELLIED CHICKENS.—A very nice supper dish for 
an evening entertainment. Dress a pair of fowls as 
for roasting, omitting the stuffing, and boil slowly 
in as little water as possible until they are so tender 
that the meat drops from the bones. Chop or cut 
the meat into small pieces, seasoning with salt, 
pepper, and the least bit of grated nutmeg and 
lemon rind. Much of the excellence of any kind 











of jellied meats will depend upon the skill of the 
cook in seasoning. Put some slices of hard-boiled 
eggs in the bottom of a mould; next place a layer 
of chicken, and continue with alternate layers of 
egys and chicken until the mould is two-thirds full. 
Reduce the broth in which the chickens were 
cooked, by boiling until there is not more than half 
a pint. Season this and pour it over the contents of 
the mould. Turn out on a platter, and garnish with 
bright-red beets, boiled and cut in fancy shapes, 
dark-green parsley, and light-colored celery tops. 





An Envelope Holder. 
gee 
The accompanying illustration shows a conven- 
ient and pretty holder for writing-paper and envel- 
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A PRETTY ENVELOPE HOLDER, 


opes. It is made out of an old pasteboard box, cut 
away at one end and part way down the sides, with 
piece fitted into the front. The edges are bound 
with ribbon after the box has been covered with a 
some neat paper or cloth. Sprays of flowers may 
be painted on the upper part and on the sides, and 
a picture on the front, as shown in the engraving, 
or the decoration may be of any kind to suit the 
taste of the designer. If neatly made, this is an 
ornamental as well as useful article. 
a ere 

WuipPeD CrEAM.—This, one of the easiest made 
deserts, frequently gives the good housewife con- 
siderable of unnecessary trotible, the cause of 
which is that the cream is cither too warm or too 
fresh. Cream skimmed about noon from the pre- 
vious evening’s milk, which stood in a cold spring 
all night, is generally cold enough; if not, place it 
for five or ten minutes on a little finely crushed 
ice sprinkled with salt. Then beat it briskly until 
it is stiff enough for a spoon to stand up in it; add 
vanilla flavoring and sugar to taste. It requires 
but little sugar—two or three tablespoonsful to a 
quart of whipped cream is sufficient. A pint of 
fresh cream makes a quart of whipped cream. If 
it is not desired quite so rich, or if the quantity is 
not sufficient, the whites of two eggs beaten to a 
stiff froth may be added without the least injury 
to the quality of the desert, only it must not be 
added until the last moment before serving the 
cream. Serve in a glass dish not too deep, and 
arrange meringues around the edges. This makes 
a delicious, rich desert; and, in the country, an 
economical one. 

MERINGUES.—Beat the whites of eight eggs and 
one pound of granulated sugar to a dry froth. 
Scoop out small tablespoonfuls and slide them 
uniformly upon a flat baking tin which has been 
buttered with unsalted butter, or lightly greased 
over with a few drops of fine salad oil; place them 
in a cool oven, only warm enough to dry them. 
They will be of a pale yellow color throughout, 
perfectly dry and crisp, and when cold melt upon 





the tongue ; they are served with whipped cream. 
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BOYS & CIRLS’ COLUMNS 


PAP 


Doctor Croak and His Student. 
eS 
Bo Peep was a medicai student. He was not the 


Bo Peep who lost his sheep. 


gan life, he was Jike the sheep in one respect, for 


he carried his tail behind him. 
little tail, and that, with the chunky black body, 
made all there was of Bo Peep. 


It was a funny 


Strictly, he was a 


tadpole, but the children who saw him wriggling 


through the shallow water, called him a pollywog. 


He grew until he became about as big as a nickel 


five cent piece, and then a wonderful change took 
piace. First, two tiny hind legs sprouted and grew 
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In fact, when he be- 





was satisfied that it was all right, though he did 
not quite understand all the long words. 

When Bo Peep hopped over to the big button- 
bush beneath which Doctor Croak lived, he was 
received very kindly. The doctor listened patiently 
when hetold of his hopes and ambitions, and in 
the end consented to take him as a medical stu- 
dent. He never had any reason to be sorry. 
Though Bo Peep was up to little froggish pranks, 
he always played them off on the other youngsters, 
and was very useful and devoted to his great pre- 
ceptor. He went with him on all his visits to sick 
and injured frogs, mixed and prepared the medi- 
cines, and what was better than all else, he learned 
just what the doctor’s big words all meant. 
that 





A short distance from the button-bush 
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with stones every frog that dared to show his head, 
There were other things to disturb the tranquil life 
of the frog-pond, but old Rana could understand 
them. Sometimes a great bird swooped down 
among them, and bore away a frog, and at others 
a spotted water-snake would glide along, seize g 
small frog and carry it off in his terrible jaws. But 
the other frov; knew that their luckless kindred 
had gone to become food for their captors. The 
boys, however, never ate the frogs they stoned, 
nor the little birds they shot. 

One day, while old Rana sat on his log in deep 
| meditation, the subject of his thoughts came nearer 
| to him than he suspected. Two boys who were 
| strolling along the opposite shore, caught sight of 

him. The vext momenta large stone struck the 




















DOCTOR CROAK MAKING A DIAGNOSIS. 


Drawn and Pngraved for the American Agriculturist. 


from the underside of his body, and soon he had 
another puir forward. His tail disappeared. It 
did not drop off, but was absorbed. Then Bo Peep 
climbed out of the water, and hopped around, a 
perfectly-formed, but very small frog. During the 
warm summer nights he would sit on the sedgy 
banks, and join in the general frog chorus, with 
his sbrill “‘ peep! peep!’ And that is how he 
came by his name. When he was old enough to 
look around and think, he made up his mind to be- 
come a doctor if he could. 

The most noted frog in the pond where Bo Peep 
lived, was Doctor Croak. When he arrayed him- 
self in his cocked hat and big wig, green satin coat 
and white silk vest, he made the others all think 
that he was a very great frog indeed. But with all 
his ways, he was not a bad old frog at all. One 
time when a brown-coated friend ventured to give 
him a hint about the style he put on, Dr. Croak re- 
plied that ‘‘he felt it incumbent upon him to 
maintain the dignity of his profession.”’ His friend 








marked the doctor’s home, was a pile of stones 
near the water-side, overgrown by docks and 
grasses, and here lived a very wise old frog, named 
Solomon Rana. On an old, half-decayed log, with 
one end in the water and the other on the bank, 
the old frog used to sit for hours together, in very 
deep thought, and in that way he got his reputation 
for wisdom. He never told any one what he was 
thinking about, for he had never quite worked it 
out in his own head. What puzzled him the most 
of all were boys. Sometimes one or two of them 
would stroll along the opposite shore of the narrow 
pond witha gun. One of them wouid raise it to 
his shoulder, point it at a small tree, then would 
come a flash, a sound like thunder, and some small, 
harmless bird would fall dead under the tree, 
while all the frogs up and down the pond and the 
brook that flowed through it, would plump, panic- 
stricken, into the water. But what was even worse 
for him, these boys, and many smaller ones, at 
other times came down to the pond and pelted 


| 


| 


log, just beneath his feet. He was hurled into the 
air and came down head first on arock, from which 
he slipped into the water. The cool bath restored 
his scattered senses ; he swam unseen to a clump 
of sedges, behind which he took refuge, and sat 
quietly until the boys were out of sight. Then he 
crept feebly home. His devoted little wife, in her 
green gown and white kerchief, bathed his bruised 
head, and did the best she could. In the morning 
poor Rana had a racking headache, and felt sore 
all over. So Madame Rana went and called Doctor 
Croak. He came, attended, as usual, by Bo Peep. 
The injured frog sat on a mossy stone, with a night 
cap on his head, and a meek look of suffering in 
his face. He had eaten nothing, and so Bo Peep 
sat down and hashed up a grasshopper he had just 
caught, while Madame Rana mixed up a soothing 
drink for the patient. Then Doctor Croak pro- 
ceeded to make what he called a ‘‘ diagnosis of the 
ease.”’? After looking carefully at the bruised 
head, and feeling the pulse, he remarked: ‘ Im- 
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merse his pedal extremities in aqua pura, of a te- 
pid temperature.”? ‘Oh, dear!” cried poor Mad- 
ame Rana, ‘“ what’s all that?’ ‘Just bathe his 
feet in warm water; that’s all,” whispered Bo 
Peep in her ear. ‘“*Then,” continued the doctor. 
“apply a dampened compress to the cerebrum.” 
“ie a wet rag on his head,’’ explained the little 
student. Doctor Croak was still holding his pa- 
tient’s wrist in one hand, and his watch in the 
other, when a sight of terror met his gaze. There 
were those two terrible boys, coming right down 
the other side of the pond. He dropped the gold- 
headed cane from under his arm, seized the patient 
by one hand, while Bo Peep took the other, and all 
scrambled around behind the pile of rocks, without 
taking time to think of ‘professional dignity.” 
There they sat, hidden by the weeds and grass, un- 
til the boys had gone past. Then they made a bed 
cf eaves for poor old Rana, and the doctor told his 
student he might remain there all day, and help 
Madame Rana take care of him. ‘‘Oh, dear!’ 
cried the sick frog, who had kept silence through 
it all, “how much better this world would be with- 
out boys!”? ‘*There wouldn’t be any fun at all 
without boys,”’ said Bo Peep; ‘‘no more’n there’d 
be frogs without poliywogs.” ‘‘No,” said Doctor 
Croak ; ‘‘ but the world will be much happier when 
every boy has learned never to inflict needless suf- 
fering on a fellow-creature.’? “And every girl, 
too,” added Madame Rana. 








Doctor's Talks. 
—<>— 

One of my young friends came to me with a story 
of a “most wonderful plant,” that he had seen in 
a greenhouse, which, he said, bore “flowers upon 
the leaves.’? Iexpressed a doubt that flowers could 
be found growing upon leaves, or, indeed, that the 
plant in question had any ‘ proper leaves at all.’ 
This produced the effect I desired, a proposal to 
bring me a piece of the plant, and show me that 
he was right. Ina few days, Master Edward came 
with a piece of the plant, which its owner had 
given him. ‘‘ There,” he asked somewhat triumph- 
antly, ‘‘are not those flowers?’ ‘‘ Certainly.” 
“Are not those leaves?” ‘‘By no means.” At 
this, Master Edward looked ‘I don’t believe you,” 
but was too well mannered to. say so, and merely 
said ‘‘ Cannot I believe my own eyes?” “ Not al- 





Tig. 1.—BUTCHER’S BROOM. 


ways, unless you have learned to use them ?”? 
Among plants, you will soon Jearn that things are 
not what they seem.”’ You will find that frequent- 
ly apart of a plant will answer several uses, and 
that an office, or function, will be performed by 
several different parts. Thus, climbing plants are 
held to their support in various ways. The bean 
twines its stem around the pole. The grape has a 
special tendril, a branch which coils and holds 
the vine to its support. In the pea the end of the 
leaf is formed into a tendril, and in other plants, 
as in the clematis, the leaf-stalk, or petiole coils 





and holds the vine to its support. You will find 
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various instances where the samé work is per- 
formed by different parts. Now in the ease of this 
plant, which appears to be 

A SHRUB BEARING FLOWERS UPON ITS LEAVES. 

This sbrub, which presents its flowers in such an 
unusual place, growing from the middle of its 
leaves, is abundant in Southern Europe, and also 
in the South of England, and is commonly known 





Fig. 2.—AN ORANGE WITHIN AN ORANGE. 


as ‘‘ Butcher’s Broom,”’ for the reason that its stiff 
branches were formerly used by butchers to sweep 
off their blocks. Its botanical name is Ruscus acu- 
leatus. Ruscus being an ancient name for Bush 
Holly, and aculeatus, prickly, refers to the prickly 
nature of the plant. Strange as it may seem toa 
superficial observer, this shrub belongs to the Lily 
Family, and is closely related to Asparagus, which 
is also placed in the same family. There are seve- 
ral plants which produce no true leaves, but the 
petioles, or leaf-stalks, are expanded, and Jeaf-like 
perform the functions of leaves. In the orange 
we see an approach to this, the leat-stalks bearing 
a wing, or leaf-like expansion on each side. In 
asparagus, what pass for leaves, are really short 
green branches, while the true leaves are repre- 
sented by minute scales at the base of these false 
leaves. In Ruscus, what appear to be leaves, are 
short branches flattened out to appear leaf-like, 
and as the flowers are borne upon these, they are 
not so much out of place as appears at first sight. 
The small, white flowers are succeeded by a red 
berry, about one-third of an inch in diameter. This 
shrub, in our Northern States, needs the protection 
of a greenhouse, but would be hardy in Virginia 
aud southward. In England it is planted as an 
ornamental shrub, and known as “ Pettigree”’ or 
‘*Pettigrue,”? a name from the French words for 
little”? and “ Holly.”? The young shoots are in 
some localities eaten, like asparagus. 

A few weeks ago a very neat package came to 
me, which, upon being opened, disclosed a tin box, 
within which was a specimen that I was very glad 
to see, as it illustrated a subject in which | am 
much interested— Teratology. The specimen was 
sent by Miss Maggie Halliday, of Hudson Co., N. J. 

A FREAK OF AN ORANGE. 

Miss Maggie, in eating an orange, soon discoy- 
ered that it was unlike most oranges, being, in 
fact, what boys call—as applied to fire-crackers—a 
‘¢‘ double-header,’’ one orange attempting to grow 
within another, as shown in figure 2, which repre- 
sents the appearance of the specimen when it 
reached us. Plants often depart from their regu- 
lar or normal form, and present unusual shapes. 

NOT CONFINED TO THE FRUIT. 


The root, stem, leaves, flowers, and other parts, 
as well as the fruit, may each, at times, and with- 
out any apparent cause, take on a form quite un- 
like the usual one. These appearances may be due 
to the fact that some parts fail to grow. Some- 
times parts, usually separate, grow together, or 
where we usually look for but one part, several 
are produced, as in double flowers, where, in place 
of a single petal several may appear, and thus 
in various ways these unusual forms are pro- 
duced, which are termed ‘ monsters.” These 
monsters are of great interest to botanists, who 
often, from these departures, learn much of the 
real structure of plants, and several learned works 
have been written on ‘* Teratology,” as the study 
of monsters is called. In the present orange, a 
double set of those parts, which, in ripening, would 
form the fruit, was produced, one within the other. 
There are orange trees known, in which the fruit 


. 








is always of this character, and in Europe are prop- 
agated as curiosities. 
A CURIOUS PLANI—THE ELEPHANT’S FOOT. 

In most large greenhouses there is usually found 
a plant, which is cultivated as a curiosity rather 
than for its beauty—the ‘‘ Elephant’s Foot,’ Zes- 
tudinaria elephantipes. This comes from the Cape 
of Good Hope,and belongs to the Yam Family, 
Dioscorecee. The true Yams produce large, fleshy, 
edibie tubers, which grow entirely underground; 


’ but in this, the corresponding portion, or root-stock, 


grows entirely above ground. It is hemispherical, 
and varies from one to four feet in diameter, with 
a thick, corky bark which is broken up into squares, , 
which give it the appearance of the shell of a tor- 
toise, whence the name Testudo, a tortvise. The: 
interior of this is fleshy, and from having been used’ 
as food by the natives, ‘‘ Hottentot’s Bread ”’ is one: 
of its common names in South Africa. Nothing: 
can be more unpromising and lifeless in appearance: 
than one of these root-stocks, yet given proper: 
heat and moisture, it will push forth shoots whicli 
develop into vines, which climb to the height of: 
thirty or forty feet, and, being clothed with am 
abundance of heart-shaped, bright-green leaves,, 
are in marked contrast with the lifeless appearance: 
of the root-stock from which they spring. Like 
the Yams, the flowers in this are inconspicuous, 
with the two sexes on different plants, and unless 
one has plants of both sexes, which is rarely the 
case, seeds can not be produced. The appearance 
of the root-stock suggested the specific name, 
Elephantipes, Elephant’s Foot. Another species, 
T. Montana, is found at the Cape, and still another 
is a native of Mexico. THE Doctor, 





Aim to be Polite. 
NELLIE CHASE. 
({+»— 
Politeness consists in doing the kindest thing in 
the pleasantest possible manner. A selfish person 





Fig. 3.—THE ELEPHANT’S FOOT. 


is never truly polite, because he does not feel an 
interest in others, and, therefore, is not always 
able to assume a gracious manner. A person who 
is never willing to oblige others at home is as 
much at a loss to know how to be polite abroad, as 
he would be if compelled to speak a language un- 
familiar to him. Politeness, like charity, begins in 
the home circle, But it should never end there, 













































































































Boys should early be taught to lift their hats and 
bow whenever they meet a lady. Our grandfathers 
were taught to bow, and our grandmothers to 
“courtesy ”’ to every one they met on their way to 
and from school. It was an admirable social cus- 
tom, and ought not to have been allowed to fall 
into disuse. Boys should be taught at home to re- 
move their hats at the door, to clean their feet on 
the door-mat outside, to walk quietly and grace- 
fully across the room, to sit and stand erect, to 
speak pleasantly and frankly, to reply promptly, 
truthfully and respectfully when addressed, to 
keep their hair and clothing neatly brushed, to con- 
sider well-polished shoes, neat clothes, and clean 
hands: and face just as essential when no one but 
the family is present, as when there is company ; 
they should be permitted to help entertain com- 
pany, and should make themselves useful when- 
ever their help is needed. A boy who is unselfish 
and “handy ”’ enough to replenish the fire, sweep 
up the hearth, bring in wood and water, or in any 
way add to the comfort and convenience of his 
nearest relatives, without being reminded of these 
ittle duties, is a treas- 
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ean endure the wound his vanity will receive. AJ- 
ways acknowledge an acquaintance, if worthy of 
your respect, no matter where he is, or however 
shabby his clothes may be. The yourg girl or boy 
who hasa polite bow, a smile and a pleasant word 
for every one, will be blessed with many friends. 
Above all, learn to be truehearted and sincere. 

Asilly, fickleminded person, with no opinions and 
principles worth defending or retaining, is at best 
a worthless member of society, and one who will 
never have much influence for good. He may at- 
tain the mere outward polishing of manner, but 
his mind and soul will never shine. Such polite- 
ness may make a fop or “ dude” or a ‘“‘ dudine ;” 
but it will never make a true gentleman or lady. 

Will not our yeung readers strive to attain the 
courtesy that begins at the heart’s core and not at 
the lips? It is worth trying. 


ee —_ 





American Deserts. 
—_—~<-— 
The vast tract. of land known as the ‘Great 
American Desert’? has been largely reclaimed by 
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the desert, where it appears to be held fast. It 
has apparently made an attempt to assert its vital- 
ity by producing a panicle of flowers. But with- 
out this, which is a mere accident, the rest of the 
picture gives one an excellent idea of the appear- 
ance of these desert stretches, which occur in vari- 
ous localities in the far West. 
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Profitable Mistakes. 
Se aa 

An enterprising young undertaker once went out 
to Jamaica, from London, in hopes of bettering his 
condition. He was not disappointed, business fiour- 
ished and he wrote to his fatherin England to send 
him a supply of black and grey cloth and twenty 
gross of black tacks. Carelessly, however, he 
omitted to cross the T, and the order read “ twenty 
gross of black jacks.’? So his relative had made 
and shipped to him this large quantity of quart and 
pint tin pots, ornamented with painting, and to 
which the maker had given the quaint name of 
“Black Jacks.”? The 





ure to his mother, and 


young man, as may be 








has benefited himseif 
greatly by laying a good 
foundation forthe per- 
formance of all those 
little attentions which 
society exacts from 
young men. Every in- 
telligent boy ought to 
know that it is against 
all rules of good breed- 
ing to use profane or 
vulgar language; to 
loll or lounge on chairs 
or sofas in the presence 
of ladies, to sit with 
the feet on a table or 
the back of another 
chair; to whistle loud- 
ly indoors, to speak 
rudely or harshly to 
those older than him- 
self ; to sit while ladies 
are standing; to oc- 
cupy the easiest chair 
in the room when there 
are others present en- 
titled to it by age, in- 
firmity or courtesy ; to 
order a friend or rela- 
tive as though he were 
a servant; to slam 
doors; to assume a 














imagined, was aghast 
at receiving this ap- 
parently useless con- 
signment; but an in- 
genious friend con- 
soled him by offering 
to take them off his 
hands at the invoice 
price ; and glad enough 
he was to agree to this 
proposition. His bright 
friend then advertised 
for sale a new and 
fashionable punch vase 
just imported from 
England, and disposcd 
cf every one of the 
jacks, making 200 per 
cent. Sometime after- 
ward, as the young 
men were talking over 
he lucky blunder, the 
friend said to the 
undertaker, in fun, 
“Write to your father 
now and order a gross 
of warming-pans, just 
to sce whether the 
well-informed people 
of London will have 
the sagacity to consider 
such articles necessary 




















swaggering air of su- 
periority; to quarrel 
with any one; or to 
treat visitorswith ill-bred indifference and contempt. 

Little girls who wish to be agreeable, must re- 
member that besides observing all the rules laid 
down for their brothers, it is ill-bred to aetina 
sullen or churlish manner, to say spiteful things, 
to ridicule the aged or deformed, to talk and laugh 
so loudly as to attract notice in public, to be petu- 
lant, to find fault with a gift, and to complain 
about the weather or anything else unavoidable 
that happens to be particularly disagreeable. 

Girls, try always to be natural, to forget self, to 
be gracious toward every one, to cultivate an ami- 
able disposition, and try to add to the happiness of 
others. If possible learn to walk in an easy and 
graceful manner without mincing or taking steps 
too long. Learn to use your hands, and do not sit 
in company with your arms tightly folded,as though 
they were not intended for present use. Conversa- 
tion requires gestures at times. If asked to sing 
or play, comply at once, if it is in your power to do 
so. Be scrupulously neat in dress, and see that 
your room is always in order. And all such disa- 
greeable habits as picking the nose, ears, or teeth 
in company, biting or-trimming the nails, yawning 
and appearing bored when any one—particularly 
an old person—is speaking. Never interrupt any 
one, because he is telling you a tiresome story. 
You can bear the infliction much better than he 





SCENE IN THE MOHAVE DESERT. 


irrigation, and the march of civilization generally. 
There are still large areas of desert territory in the 
West and far West. The most noted of these 
arid regions is the Colorado Desert, which ex- 
tends from the Coloradu River for about a hun- 
dred miles westward towards the Pacific. North 
of this is the Mohave Desert of wide extent, but of 
the dimensions of which we are not informed. 
Upon opening a recent ‘‘Gardener’s Chronicle,” 
(England), we were almost startled by a picture 
which it published, for the purpose of showing a 
Yucea, very common in those desert regions, but 
it shows so strikingly the general aspect of these 
desert lands, that we here reproduce it. The veg- 
etation of these desert stretches is very sparse, 
rarely any plants attaining the size of the Yucca, as 
here shown, but are mainly low Cactuses, which, 
with other low-growing prickly shrubs, make up 
the scanty vegetation. This Yucca brevifolia, ap- 
pears to be characteristic of the Mohave Desert. 
It is a striking species, growing from fifteen to 
thirty feet high, and branching at the top, its 
trunk being often two feet in diameter. Its short, 
spine-pointed leaves are rarely more than eight 
inches long, and its numerous white flowers have a 
fetid odor. Inthe engraving is shown an unusual 
occurrence. A plant of this Yucca, whether by an 
overweighted top or otherwise, has been bent over, 





in this latitude.’? Num- 
ber one laughed at the 
idea, but thinking it a 
good joke, really did as suggested, and sure 
enough, the literal old goose of a father actually 
dispatched a gross of warming-pans to the tropical 
island of Jamaica. 

Again, the son was in despair, and again his 
friend came to the rescue and purchased the lot. 
He then knocked off the covers and sold them to 
the planters as anew kind of sugar ladle. They 
went off like hot cakes and he realized a large profit. 

Both young men returned home to England with 
fortunes, and had many a good laugh as they re- 
lated the story of the black jacks and warming- 
pans, number two always ending with, ‘ Nothing 
is lost in a good market; and he might have 
added, ‘‘ A ready wit can make things fit.’’ 


Enigma. 
Iam a word of letters four, 
My first is in chase, but not in boar; 
My second in calm, but not in storm; 
My third in hot, but not in warm; 
My fourth in folly, but not in fun; 
In ammunition, but not in gun. 








Answer to Conundrum in August, — 
Twenty pounds. 


Answer to Riddle in August, —Oval. 
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The Legead of the Owl. 


What a lonely sound is the hooting of an owl at 
night, when everything else is still, and when it 
seems.to say, So pathetically, 

* To-whoo ! to-whoo ! 
Cold toe—toe !” 
and in the “long ago,’’ when little country folks 
heard the note of the bird of darkness, they very 
likely sang the quaint, rural ballad of the time: 
**Once I was a monarch’s daughter, 
And sut on a Jady’s knee; 
But am now a mighty rover, 
Banished to the ivy tree, 
Crying boo, hoo, hoo, hoo, hoo, hvo, 
Hoo, hoo, hoo, my feet are cold. 
Pity me, for here you see me 
Persecuted, poor and old,” 
for they believed the owl was originally of royal 
parentage. In Hertfordshire, England, however, 
old nurses have a different story about the big-eyed 
owl, which they tell at bedtime to their young 
charges, and which runs thus: ‘‘A fairy once dis- 
guised herself as a poor old woman in great dis- 
tress, and hobbling into a baker’s shop, begged of 
his daughter the gift of a piece of dough. She 
gave her avery small piece, which the disguised 
fairy requested leave to bake in the oven, where 
it swelled miraculously to the proportion of a good 
sized loaf. ‘‘That is too much for a beggar,” 
thought the girl, and she refused to let the old 
woman have it, giving her instead another smaller 
bit of dough. This, however, also swelled in the 
oven to even a larger size than the first, and again 
the covetous maiden took it away. <A third, and 
very tiny morsel, was then bestcwed on the ancient 
crone; but when that, too, came from the baking, 
the largest loaf of all, and when the baker’s daugh- 
ter again wished to confiscate it, the fairy became 
angry at her manners, and suddenly resuming her 
proper form, struck the girl with her wand, when, 
presto! she was instantly changed into a huge owl 
and flew, hooting, out of the window.” 

It is probable that it was this old legend to which 
Shakespeare alludes when, in Hamlet, he makes 
Ophelia say, ‘‘They say the owl was a baker’s 
daughter. Lord, we know what we are, but know 
not what we may be.’’ 


The Propagation of Plants, 
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' This little book will be 
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men, as it covers every pos- 
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may arise in the pursuit of 
game. 


No one who thinks of visit- 
ing the Yeilowstone Park 
should fail to read this book, 
and even those who do not 
will find it most interesting. 
It will undoubtedly lead 
many to visit this wonderful 
region who never otherwise 
would have done so, as the 
author shows that the trip 
is much more easy and less 
expensive than is generally 
supposed. 
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Chat with Readers. 


—<>— 
See elsewhere description of new and 


valuable present for the new subscriber 
to the American Agriculturist for 1888, 
whose subscription is immediately re- 


ceived. This is a great opportunity. 





Long Time Loans,.—Mr.John Cox, Jack- 
son county, Missouri. is referred to the May number of 
the American Agriculturist, Humbug Department, for ex- 
posure of the long time loan of the Chicago Journalistic 
Loan business. 


American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science.—At the mecting of this 
Association of Scientists of the United States, held in 
New York, August 10-17, we noticed that the American 
Agriculturist was fully represented by such old and wide- 
ly known members as Andrew §. Fuller, of New York 
Prof. W. J. Beal and Prof. A. J. Cook, of Mich., Prof. 
Bessey, of Iowa, all of whom took an active part in the 
proceedings. 

The Outlook in Arkansas.—B. F. 
Solliday, Jackson county, Arkansas, writes us, recently, 
*““The house plan, in the August American Agriculturist 
is just what I have been looking for; it suits my needs 
exactly, but I would like to have the details of the fram- 
ing of the oriel, and dormer windows, and roof. Can you 
furnish me with them? Crops of all kinds are doing re- 
markably well here, as we have had sunshine and rain in 
just the right proportions. Dairying would be quite 
profitable here, as butter and milk are always high, and 
the natural grasses form excellent pastures, when the 
timber is cut, and cotton seed furnishes a cheap and good 
winter food.” 


Missouri’s Favorable Outlook.— 
A letter received August 1st, from Jno. G. Manger, one 
of our subscribers in Missouri, says crops were never 
better in this section of Southwest Missouri. The corn 
looks fine, and wheat will average thirty-three bushels to 
the acre. The apple cropisa little short. Last year it 
was abundant. Things seemed to have a new life, and 
immigration is pouring in from the North and East. 
This section of the country is equally devided politically. 
So everything is run right in the country, and no debts 
onhand. Script is worth one hundred cents on the dol- 
lar. This is on the Ozark Mountain, and the water is 
from springs; therefore it is a very healthy country. 





Fire-Proof Artificial Stone.—tE. R. 
Ninville, Wasco county, Oregon. It is not at all difficult 
to make artificial stone, and by pressing the plastic ma- 
terials in moulds, secure almost any desired form. But 
the principal difficulty encountered in the manufacture 
of artificial stone is to obtain the different materials of 
which it is made. Very good artificial stone can be made 
with Portland cement, sand and water; and this may be 
pressed in moulds until dry. For making fire places, 
there is nothing better than fire brick, made in the form 
desired, but you may not have any fire clay from which 
to make such bricks. Ashes added in liberal amount to 
common lime mortar gives it the advantuge of resisting 
the combined action of fire and water. 





The **Museum Pest.°°—S. T. Owen, 
Chemung county, New York. The small, dark-brown 
beetles you sent us are not carpet beetles, nor the parents 
of the mis-named Buffalo moth, but they belong to a fam- 
ily of noxious wood-boring beetles known as Scolytide. 
The Buffalo moth, or, more properly carpet beetle, be- 
longs to the Dermesiida, a large family of beetles, which 
live almost entirely on animal substances, such as meat, 
feathers, hair, and wool; consequently are often very 
destructive to stuffed birds and animals, and one species 
is widely known as the ‘*‘ Museum Pest.” The little bee- 
tle you sent has brownish ring-cases or elytra, while 
those of the carpet beetle are handsomely ornamented 
with white, with a vermillion stripe along the center of 
the back, the inner edges of the elytra having a narrow 
margin of this color. 


—_—_— 


Culture of Coffee. —J. T. Siggetkaw, 
Hernando county, Florida. We know of no work exclu- 
sively devoted to Coffee Culture. There is a work on 
tropical products generally, published in London, over 
fifty years ago, and probably out of print. It is of no use 








to undertake to grow coffee in any locality ever visited 
by frost. Very rich land is not required. The land is 
laid out in checks, nine to twelve feet apart, and a num- 
ber of seeds planted at the intersection of the lines ; when 
the plants are up, and are well established, all but the 
strongest one are carefully removed. The plants are kept 
free from the encroachments of weeds. In the second 
year, a little fruit is born, and in the fourth year, the trees 
will be in full bearing. Some planters sow the seeds in a 
seed bed, and transplant when about a year old; but 
planting the seeds in checks is generally preferred, In 
countries subject to tornadoes, the coffee trees are kept 
cut back to the hight of six feet. 





A White-leaved ‘** China Tree.’’— 
Mr. J. L. Normand, Avoyelles Parish, Louisiana, sends 
us a leaf of the “‘ China Tree,” which is perfectly white, 
or rather cream-colored, and says that the entire foliage 
is like this specimen. The ‘Pride of India’ (Media 
Azedarach), is a popular shade and ornamental tree 
throughout the Southern States, where it is singularly 
enough called the ‘‘ China Tree,” or ** China Berry Tree.” 
There is a variety of the ‘* China Tree,” called, from the 
form of its head, the ‘‘Umbrella China Tree,” and this 
white one appears to be a seedling of that. The new va- 
riety is an accidental seedling that came up in Mr. Nor- 
mand’s grounds. He calls it *‘Albinos China Umbrella,” 
which is neither Latin nor English. It has been decided 
by a convention of leading European horticulturists, that 
mere cultural or garden varieties should not be designated 
by Latin names, but be given a name in the vernacular of 
the country in which they originated. 





The Peach Crop Destroyed by 
Rosebugs.—For many years the common rosebug 
(Macrodactylus subspinosus), Judge J. Alexander Fulton, 
of Delaware, writes us, has been a well known and much 
feared enemy of the peach in some sections of the coun- 
try, but it was not until the present summer of 1887, that 
it appeared formidable upon the Peninsula. This season, 
however, the rosebugs have appeared in some orchards 
in vast numbers, and have created great and just alarm 
among growers. Their favorite food seemed to be the 
leaves of the plum and cherry trees, which they ate vora- 
ciously, leaving the trees brown and dry, as if scorched 
bya fire. But the plum and cherry trees did not afford suf- 
ficient food, and they then attacked other fruits, and the 
peach trees seemed to be their next choice. Their num- 
bers were absolutely incredible. They covered the leaves 
and also the fruit. I have been assured by trustworthy 
growers that they have counted as many as !thirty on a 
single leaf. When they alight on a leaf or peach, they 
remain until they have extracted every bit of sap from it, 
leaving it dry and shrivelled. Of course this means utter 
destruction to the crop, and great injury to the trees. 
These insects appeared about the last of May, and con- 
tinued for about two weeks, when they disappeared. So 
far no sufficient remedy has been proposed. In answer 
to inquiries made at the Agricultural Department, Wash- 
ington, the entomologist writes: *‘ The rosebng is one of 
the most difficult insects which we have to fight, as it 
lives in the larva state under ground, where it cannot be 
reached, and as the adult insect flies so readily, and feeds 
on so many different plants, there is no way to fight it 
except by the expenditure of time and trouble.” He 
recommends spraying the trees with a solution of Paris 
green, or London purple, using one pound of poison toa 
hundred gallons of water, with an addition of two or 
three pounds of flour to make the mixture adhesive. 





Canning Corn.—Mr. R. Franklin, New 
York. The canned corn offered for sale in stores is pre- 
served in tin cans by those who make a business of it. 
The cans havean opening at one end closed by a cap, 
which fits into a groove. Great care is taken to select 
the best kind of corn, to gather it at the right time, and 
tocan it immediately after it is gathered. It should 
never remain over four hours before canring. The corn 
is cut from the cobs witha curved knife made for the 
purpose, taking care not tocut too close to the cob. 
The cobs are boiled in water, just enough to cover them, 
foran hour. The cans, with the covers soldered on, are 
filled with corn through the opening for the cap, press- 
ing it in hard, but leaving a space abouta fourth of an 
inch at the top to allow for expansion. The liquor ob- 
tained by boiling the cobs is added, sufficient to cover 
the corn in the cans, and if not of the sweetest kind, a 
teaspoonful of white sugar is added. The next step is 
to solder on the caps, each of which has in its center a 
small hole pricked, called the vent. After the caps are 
soldered on, aud the vent still open, the cans are ‘* pro- 
cessed.” A kettle or vat is provided, containing water, 
in which the cans may be boiled for the required time. 
The cans of corn are boiled for two hours, when they 
are taken out, one at a time, with tongs made for the 
purpose, set down with a shock on the soldering table, 
to remove any corn that may stop the vent. The head 








of the can is wiped with a cold, wet cloth, and the vent 
closed with a drop of solder. Thecans are then returned 
to the vat, and boiled for four hours longer. There ig 
nothingin this method which one who is dexterous at 
soldering can not follow; butwe doubt if it will pay, 
considering the trouble and the moderate price at which 
canned corn is sold by the case of one or two dozen cans, 





New South Wales.—Mr. Gavin Pettigrew, 
one of our subscribers in New South Wales, who has 
dropped in upon us on his way home from a visit to 
Scotland, reports that more rain has fallen during the 
past twelve months in New South Wales than during 
any corresponding period for over a quarter of a century, 
The two previous years were marked by heavy drouths, 
Owing to the prolonged drouth, very many of the cattle 
died, and now, while owing to the rains, the grass ig 
abundant, the stock is largely diminished in numbers, 
In two years more, however, it is believed the supply 
will be fully replenished. In Australia winter begins in 
May. After the 15th of August the spring commences in 
New South Wales. The steam communication with San 
Francisco enables the people of New South Wales to ob- 
tain American newspapers in a comparatively short pe- 
riod. Now the American Agriculturist goes direct to our 
subscribers there, whereas before the establishing of 
the Pacific line it went first to England, thence round 
through the Red Sea, etc. Mr. Pettigrew thinks that 
Americans should have a lively interest in maintaining 
this line, inasmuch as it brings the people of the Austra- 
lian colonies in direct communication and contact with 
the United States. By how much facilities for reaching 
this country are encouraged and increased, by so much 
will trade with the United States naturally be enlarged, 
This is certainly a matter worthy of the earnest consid- 
eration of the government at Washington. 


Deafness Cure.—We receive many inquir- 
ies. Mrs. A. E. Powers, Oswego county, New York, writes 
us: ‘Iam quite hard of hearing, and, from time to time, 
have received so many circulars promising cures, or rec; 
ommending various appliances, that I have become com- 
pletely disgusted, and am waiting for Edison to invent 
sometning that one can wear in the ear without using a 
trumpet. I have sent for, and have received, a pair of 
micro-audiphones, which appear sensible‘enough, but are 
too small. When I wrote that the eustachian tubes were 
closed, they sent a circular with directions for that trou- 
ble. Then I wrote that the prime cause of my deafness 
was catarrh, and in returncame another circular, recom- 
mending the Real Russian Catarrh Remedy, at one dollar 
and twenty-five cents per bottle, and the Ear Lotion at 
seventy-five cents per bottle. This aroused my suspicion, 
and I appeal to you for information.’’ In answer to the 
above, one can only repeat what we have said before in 
these columns, namely, that whenever there is a regular 
physician of good standing within reach, it is always 
better to consult such an one in person, than to seek ad- 
vice and cure by letter from advertising doctors. While 
the micro-audiphone itself is an apparatus, the construc- 
tion of which is based upon scientific principles, it can- 
not accomplish impossibilities. There are cases of deaf- 
ness in which no medicine nor mechanical devise can 
restore hearing, and it is in such that the advice of a 
skillful physician may save disappointment and moncy. 





Trouble with ** Johnson Grass.’’ 
M. E. R. Van Emman, Lampasas Co., Texas, writes us: 
‘In March last I sowed fifty acres to ‘Johnson Grass,’ 
Sorghum Halepense, a tall, coarse grass, now becoming 
very popular in the Southern States. The ground was 
well prepared with plow, Acme harrow and roller, The 
ground was excessively dry, and remained so for twenty- 
nine days after the seed was sowed, when it rained ; in 
a week after this it rained again. In fourteen days there 
was another rain, and there have been several rains since. 
The seed did notcomeup.”? Our correspondent asks us 
the reason of the failure. There are so many possible 
causes of failure, that one should be on the ground to 
ascertain to which the failure was due. In the first 
place, was the seed good, and would it have germinated 
under any condition? The first rain may have started 
germination, and the young plants been killed by subse- 
quent drouth. The seeds may have been buried so deep 
that the plantlet could not reach the surface; indeed, 
it is not possible to say, without an examination, which 
of several causes led to the failure. The fifty acres are 
now covered with weeds, and Mr. Van Emman wishes 
to sow the land to oats next spring; he asks usif he 
shall plow under the weeds, and plow again in the 
spring before sowing. Thechief point is to prevent 
seeding the land to weeds, and we should advise mow- 
ing them before the seeds are formed. To save labor, 
they may be allowed to lay upon the land until the spring 
plowing. The amount of fertilizing matter returned to 
the soil will be nearly as great, as if the weeds were 
plowed under green, and labor of fall plowing be saved. 
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§ FUNNY HITS! £6 5y “SCHOOL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
E © Sri LIKE I i AT 
Cs = 4LS LIKE FUN! 
6z = By JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. CB"AGENTS WANTED. 
1?) “Sez he’ as he looked down and see some wimmen a passin’ below; sez he, “I never see such a A D = L B E RT. Cc Oo L L. E G E ’ 
© = , sighti in my life; aman can see more » here in oneevenin’ than he can in alife time at Jonesville.” 
ry oj That is so, Josiah, sez I,‘ youcan.” And I felt every word I said, for at that very minute WESTERN nesreve — 
~ 2 a lady, or rather a female woman, passed with a dress on so low in the neck that I —- VELAND 5 
g é ively turned away my head, and when I looked around agin, a deep blush wuz mantlin’ the CLE , , 
o-: UY checks of Josiah Ait wn, a flushin’ up his face, clear up into his bald head. offers first class educatioual ror ds ve — moderate cost. 
“| “Wall,” sez I,” “don't try to look, Josiah; turn your eyes away.” Classical and ss course leads to the degree of Bachelor 
ro « “And I believe he did try to—tho’ suchis the fascination of a known danger” of Arts; Modern Language course to the degree of Bachelor 
° A / /7/ Bee the SPLENDID SUCCESS. Or pl | It takes off Saratoga follies, firtations, low necks, of Letters, Special courses may be taken, either Classical 
a Ms One made First 3 Weeks - $138.00 dudes, pug dogs, etc., in the author’s inimitable mirth or Scientific, or which certificates of attainment will be 
§ One “ First6 Days - - 4 50 rovoking style. The (100) pietures by “Opper” are given. Expenses are very low. Excellent Preparato 
One ‘‘ First10 Days - 145. -” | ‘just killing.” People crazy to getit. AGENTS are Academies, under the management of. ae College, at Hud- 
\ One ‘‘ First3 Days - - 26. | making $50 to $75 a week. Price (by Mail or Agent) $2.50 son, O., an Groen a Sprieg, U Opens S 
X One ‘‘ First3 Weeks - 103. 50 | FOR AN AGENCY APPLY TO BUSH ELL, eee, MCreveland, Ohio. 





"A CLEAN PROFIT in 7 Weeks $507.50!! | HUBBARD BROS.Philada.or end City. 








ALL THE Tar OF COWS 


Ey NEWYORK DAIRY CATTLE SHOW fama 


Where the milk was set, the cream rai 


only churned, were made in the COOL, 


COOLEY CREAMER 


i | WITH SURFACE AND BOTTOM SKIMMING ATTACHMENT. 
HW 1S MORE THAN A MILK COOLER, 
(TY CREAM RAISER AND SEPARATOR 


and the cream 


+f — 





hy — — DAVIS SWING CHUR 





Send for large illustrated circulars, 


e ONLY CREAMER i COMMENDED BY THE 
JUDGES with Surface and Bottom Skimming Attachment. 


A FULL LINE OF DAIRY AND BUTTER FACTORY SUPPLIES. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 














BOSTON, 


Satin 
Polish 


BEWARE OF 


IMITATIONS. 


iemeSt 7 * RD NEW OR 


B.F.BROWN&CO. 


Highest Award & Only Medal for Shoe Dressing, etc, 
at Paris Baposiien, 1878, . 





L 
COMPETITORS. 


MASS. 


. French 
» Dressing; 


None Genuine 
Without Paris 
Medal on Every Bottle.! 


NS_ EXPOSITION AGAINST 
LVER MEDAL, 

















The BEST thing ever invented to 
make all kinds of washing and cleaning 
comparatively easy. 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. 


We hold thousands of Testimonials 
from Chemists, Newspapers and Pri- 
vate Parties. 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


TO a EP or yeoventl 
Fon soe Y 
ERMENTA-| 

veune TION. 


USE IMPROVED 


PRESERVING POWDER. 


It does not impair the taste or flavor, is thoroughly ; 
reliable and absoiutely harmless to the human system. 

SEND 35 cts. for a sample, forwarded free ; sufficient for 
40 gallons. One pound, sufficient for 8 Bbls., $1.50, re-§ 
ceiver to pay charges, or $1.80 by mail, prepaid. Price; 
lower in larger quantities. 


W. ZINSSER & CO., 197 William St., New York. }! 


















JACKSON BROTHERS, 
New York State Drain-Tile and Pipe Works, 
MAIN OFFICE, 88 Third Ave., ALBANY, N. Y. 





ROUND, SOLE AND HORSE-SHOE TILE. 

Over 18 Inches Long. Cargo or Smallest Quantity. 
=p on yeh” My Prices that cannot be under- 
quote 
Our new improved Machinery makes a Superior Round 
Tile, excelling anything offered before and at greatly re- 
duced prices. First premium wherever exhibitcd, Drain- 
Tile Machines for sale. 








WALNUT LANE SCHOOL, 


and WELLESLEY PREPARATORY (formerly Madame 
Clement’s) Boarding and Day School for young ladies. Sist 
year opens Sept. 21. Academical and College Preparatory 
Courses. For circulars address 


MISS ane PS Ra FE Seem or 
MRS. T. B. HARDS, Germantown, Philadelphia. 





FORT EDW ral —. INSTITUTE, 

A Boarding ic and Collegiate ; — 
new buildings, stones Gor College Preparator: om- 
mercial, and four other graduatin courses for ladies and 
gentlemen ; twelve Professors and Teachers; four literar 
societies ; a free lecture course each term ; prizes for schol- 
arship, and in oratory and music ; $185 p er’ year for all stud- 
ies except art and music. Thirsieth year begins Sept. 12th. 
For new catalo - e address 

JOS. E. KING, Ph. D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 








N. E. OHIO NORMAL COLLEGE, 


Canfield, Ohio. Seven Departments. Board and Tuition, 
per year. REV. E. B. WEBSTER, A. M., President. 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY 
oF OR, YOUNG LADIES. 


N. N.Y. 2ith year. Advantages sngavpacoed. 
A. G. BENEDICT, A. M. 


PHONOGRAPHY? 


HONETIC SHORT HAND 
Self-taught, Send for Catalog. Address 
The Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati. 


ELEGRAPHY;:::: 


at our school, 2,500 graduates at work. wre’ will teach 

you thoroughly, and put you Fe work in either Com- 

mercial ailroad Telegra: graph ‘a The Great 
rite 


est is the count: Ww UW) ss, 
lars, VALENTINE BROS. JANESVILGE Wet 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ORATORY, 
Literature, English Branches, French, German, 
Italian, etc. LARGEST and Best Equipped in the 
World. 100 Instructors, 2186 Students lent year. Board 
and Room with Steam Heat and Electric Light. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 8, 1887. Ill’d Calendar free. Ad- 
dress E. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. 


W ANTED —AN ASSISTANT PUPIL FOR 
English Seen. in a Seminary in 
Eastern New York, who can pay one-half expenses of board 


and tuition, in any course, music, etc., by teaching. Ad- 
co. PRINCIPAL, Box 613, New York City. 





CLINT 
Four ph course. Address 

















NION COLLEGE OF. LA 
The Fall Term will begin Sept. 2ist. For 
Circulars, address H. BOOTH, Cutcaao, ILL. 





MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 





THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

This Magazine portrays Ameri« 
can thought and life from ocean to 
ocean, is filled with pure high-class 
literature, and can be safely wel- 
comed in any family circle. 


PRICE 25c. OR $3 A YEAR BY MAIL. 


Sample Copy of current number mailed upon re- 
ceipt of 25 cts.; back numbers, 15 cts. 


Premium List with either. 
Address: 


R. T. BUSH & SON, Publishers, 
130 & 132 Pearl St., N. ¥. 





LUPE 








WHEAT FERTILIZERS £29 4'2,330, PER To. 


Sold to farmers direct. No 
agents. YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, York, Pa. 





















BIRCH'S €) KEY. AND NOT 
WILLWIND \/” ANY WATCH pe poy ouT. 
by watchamkers. B 25c. Cireuiens 
SOLD free. J .S. BIRCH & CO., mn Lewis St. N.Y 





Oo 
Homarsres > 


va 
LIQUID PAINTS. 


Building Felt, 
my Packings, iler Coverings, 
Fire Proof Paints, Cements, Etc. 
Samples and Descriptive Price Lists Free. 


H. W. JOHNS MPG CO., 87 MAIDEN LANE, N. Ys 


5 TON 


WAGON SCALES, 


Iron Rove, ee panty any Be rani 


Tare Bea 





U.S STANDARD | 


JONES 


5O w 
J ae he pays the treight—for f en 


Price List mention this 
address BINOBAM a 
ive JONES OF BUM wy hy 


vO ] 


BINCHAMTON| 








arene 


— 


a 
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Business Department. 
i 
Shoes tor Three Dollars.—For full 
articulars send to W. L. Douglas, Boston, Mass., for the 
illustrated Catalogue. We have yet to hear the first com- 
plaint from purchasers of these shoes. 





Gladiolus ‘Show.—Peter Henderson & 
Co.’s Annual Gladiolus Exhibition this year (Aug. 10 
embraced over 500 varieties, and drew a large crowd o 
people. 


Buhach.—Albtert Burt, Kings Co. Buhach has 


been alluded to by us sever ul limes in the past, seo 
American Agriculturist for June and July, 1886. It is 
the prodnct of Pyrethrum, grown in California, and far 


snperier to the too often adulterated article imported 
from abroad, 


Dry Goods By Mail. soli answer to all 
inquiries on this subject, we have to say that it is not 
only safe but desirable to order goods by mail when you 
order from such an old, high toned and reliable firm as 
James McCreery & Co., w hose establishment is located 
near to the office of the American Agriculturist, and 
whose advertisements havejso often appeared in its 
columns. 





Dr. Jaeger’s Goods are Reliable. 

—H. H. Pease, one of our subscribers of Kings Co., 
T., who recently made inquiry in the Humbug Columns 
concerning magnetic shields, asks in the same letter if 
Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Company (L. C. 
Hopkins, Manager, 827 and 829 Broadway, New York), 
is responsible. ey thought to patronize them if they are 
reliable. Tell me, if you will.’ 

The present writer has had them in use for several 
months. While it is true that they are expensive, they 
are at the same time made of very fine woolen material, 
and are very desirable in the changeable weather of the 
autumn, winter and spring months. 





—\; TREES, PLANTS, ! 


SEEDS, HTC, 








FALL PLANTINC. 


We offer the largest and 


REES, most complete general 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL. stock in the U.S., besides 
lustrated, 15c.; 1. 3, Straw- 
BEAUTIFUL eS G 


many Novelties. Cata- 
ROSES, 
berries ; No Wholesale ; $ 


logues sent to all regular 
GRAPE VINES. No.5, Roses, free. 


customers free, To a 
No. 1, Fruits, 10c.; No. 
ELLWANCER & BARRY, 
Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, ©). Y. 


Ornamental Trees, etc., it 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 








Our G reat Specialty i is ing and distributing 
Roses. Wesend Strong Pot Roses, yourchoice 
from over’450 finest sorts, safely by mailto all P.Ovs 


3 TO 12 PLANTS Sl. weed all te 


— to value, The iculturist Set,?? 
(ISSPLENDID VARIETIES, including Gase 
ton Shandon and our two elegant Premium 
Roses, strong plants, all labeled sure to 
bloom, delivered at your own P. O. for only 
Our New (iuide, 78 pp., elegantly illustrated, FREE, 
Address THE DINGEE & CONARD Cco., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co. Pa. 


PLANTS GIVEN AWAY! 


20,000 Asparagus and other, Vegetable Plants, Strawberry 
and other Fruit Plants, Trees, Vines, and C ranberry Plants 
given away this eason. 40,000to be given away this fall. How 
we do this, free. I. & J. L. LEONARD, Iona, Glo. Co., N.J. 

















for Nurserymen to sort up, Dealers to Pack, or Planters te 


T' is a conceded fact that there is no better place in the U.& 


order, than at the Painesville Nurseries, the aim of 
THE STORRS HARRISON CO. being to carry 
a full line of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Bulbs, 
Have a remarkably fine stock 
of Standard and Dwarf Pears, Kilmarnock Wil- 
lows and other Weeping Trees; also Grape Vines, 
} including allthe Best New Sorts—J/oore’s Diamond, 
Empire State, Niagara, Jessica, Frances B. Hayes, etc, 
Can supply car loads of elegant, large Nursery-grown 
Elms, Catalpas, Maples, Poplars, Tulips, etc. The 


Shrubs and Roses, 








handsomest lot of Pyramidal Arborvitz and Irish Juniper ever offered, and acres on 


acres of other Evergreens. 
pondence solicited. Catalogue Free. 


Prices reduced to suit the times. 
33d Year. 


Come and see, Corres- 


yoo Acres. 24 Greenhouses. 


Address THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., PAINESVILLE, LAKE CO. OHIO. 








NURSERY STOCK. 


The Syracuse Nurseries offer for the Fall of 1887, a large and unusually choice stock of Staudard 


A ples, Standard, 


Half Standard ‘and Dwarf Pe ars, 


Peaches, Plums, 


Cherries, and Quinces. Also a full line of other Nursery Stock both Fruit and 
Ornamental, Shrubs and Roses. With an experience of nearly half a century, soil espe- 
— adapted to the growth of trees, and growing only for the trade, we can offer special inducements 

urserymen and Dealers, and solicit their correspondence or a gre examination of our stock be- 


is making contracts for Fall. 


Catalogue and treatise Free. 
Zimmerman Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 


STRAWBERRY, a New Berry of very 

Oo 4 D — Ray ~4 now offered for the first 

Also, JEWELL, JESSIE, BEL- 

MONT, and — ~varietins. Address, P. M. AUGUR 
& SONS, Originators, MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 





sg weap awe 20g 





The Pennsylvania Feree-Feed 


Warranted the most perfect Ferce-Feed 


rtilizer Dsill in existence. Se r cire 
hey A. B, FARQUHAR, York, Pa. 








_. Guaranteed superior 

= toany Lever Press now 

a madefor Hay, Straw and 

Wool. Aiwa s victorious. Received First Premium 

at all prominent fairs for past five — over 

erick and others. Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
HITMAN AGR’L CO., St. Louis, Me. 





SMITHS, POWELL & 


ee | 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
now t use. Five sizes. Economical, durable and 
fire-proof. PAYS FOR ITSELF in one month. 
CEES ee 
lt eee 





LAMB, = ae stn, lal N. a 










THE NEW BLACK GRAPE 


“RATON,” 


HARDY, VIGOROUS AND PRODUCTIVE. 
Awarded Tw o First-Class Certificates of Merit. 
JOHN B. MOORE & SON, Concord, Mass, 


LION CUTTER. 
a THE BEST 


ENSILAGE & FOD- 
4 DER CUTTER made, 
AlsoGALE’SCYLINDER 
and LEYER CUTTER. 
We make besides, the old 
and popular self-sharp- 
ening 


FEED CUTTER. 
= For full description send 
for lllustrated Circulars 
and Price List. Address 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AGRICULTURAL TOOL CO., 
(Box 120), Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


New Crop Ky. Blue Grass, 
Orchard Grass, Meadow 
Fescue or English Blue 
Grass, Johnson Grass now 


Estimates on any quantity. Orders wit 
pews filled at lowest market price. Ill’d Catalogue, 
everything for Farm and Garden free. (Est’b. 1838.) 
SMC McCULLOUGH’S SONS, Cincinnati,O- 











NEW AND RARE WINTER FLOWERING — 


—LARGE STOCK OF — 


Fruit Trees, Dutch Bulbs, ete, 


DUTCH mit i Large Importations, sitet 
the leading growers in Holland. First quality Bulbs, prom 
tiful Hot-house Plants, Palms, Orchids, Roses, etc., well. 
grown, cheap. New Pears, new Peaches, new Cherries 
new Grapes, hew Strawberries, &c., with a large stock o 
all kinds of Fruit Trees, Shrubs, &e. Catalogue 8 mailed to 
applicants, JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. (, 


RovAL PALM NURSERIES, 
Rare Plants for Tropical and Semi-Tropical America. 


For the Northern Greenhouse and Window Garden 
NATIVE FLORIDA PLANTS. NEW AND RARE EXOTICS, 
cone arriv ng 
PICA PLANTS A SPECIALTY. 
Descriptive peo of 93 pages mailed to any address 
upon rece cot of 15 cents 
EASONER ‘BROS., Manatee, Florida. 


00.000 PEACH TREES, INCLUDING GLOBE 

and 75 best varieties, suitable for all sections. They are 
grown from Healthy, Natural Seed, are Healthy and True 
toName. A large stock of Apple and other Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees. Prunus Piscardi (Purple-leaved Plum), 
Prunus Simoni, and Japan Plums. A large stock of Wil- 
son Early, Early Harvest, and other Blackberry, and all 
small fruit plants. Concord, Moore’s Early, Martha, Niagara, 
and other Grapes, all stock of best quality. All packed to 
Pay nen fee, Of Charme Bo greece nents. For Price 

ess é 

Hightstown, N. J. ee 














EACH Trees, very fine, for this fall’s planting. Buds 

selecte with great care from the healthiest trees in this 
vic inity. Natural seed shipped to me direct from Tenn. 
Price $4 per 100, Cash. WALTER MORRIS, Dover, Del. 


Catal f H inths, T “9 
FRE Calon 28 a nths, Tulips, etc. HOLLAND 
HIRAM SIDLEY & CO., Rochester, ¥. vr. BULBS, 








PEREACH TREES, 

Delaware ana Maryland growth. gone k free from yel- 
lows. Globe, Chair’s Choice, Lady Ingold, Elberta, Gud- 
= 12 other new kinds, with all the standard sorts, 

D. S. MYER & SON; screen egg Del. 

















Strawb R 
1,000,000 PLANts. ccnrscpere 
rant, Gooseberry, &c. We have 


an with Publishers of this paper tosend every subseri- 
ber sending us their address, Price List, with Liheamesh 
of Thompson’s Early Prolific Red Raspberry and Haverland 
Seedling ee Beatsthemall! Don’t miss it! >. 
at once! CLEVELAND NURSERY, East Rockport, 0, 


Cider Mills. 


Large and handsomely Illustrated Catalogue sent 
Free upon application, piv ing useful information to Cider 
Makers. See illustrated advertisement in next issue of 
this paper. 


HIGGANUM MAN’F. CORP., 


MANUFACTURERS OF AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
HIGCANUM, CONN. 


Sp icenTs nar 


=f w  - 


+ aura st STEAM IN OOK 


i a@rare c inoon Apply at 
7 WILMOT CASTLE & CO., “Apply a once. 


COOK FEED ruiz STOCK 


"with ~ eum STEAM 
ENE RATOR and save 
















QROmKO 


end for Catalogue A ana 
~Astate what you want. 

3 RICE & WHITACRE M’F’G CO. 
42 & 44 W. Monroe St. , Chicago. 


2M 





HAY PRESS 
PURCHASER TO KEEP ONE 
DOING MOST AND BEST WORK 


ERTEL'S VICTOR 
SHIPPED ANYWHERE TO OPERATEL 
ON TRIAL AGAINST ALL OTHER 


GEOERTEL& CO, QUINCY. ILL. 


- | 


t2@" FRIENDS! If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with leasure send you a sample copy of our 
SEMI-MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL- 

TURE, witha bata price-list of the latest improve- 
mentsin Hives, Honey Extractors, Comb Founda- 
tion, Section Honey Boxes, all books and journals, 
and cverything pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing Patent- 
ed. Simply send your padress on a a ostal card, written 
plainiy, to ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


























EVERY FARMER 


THE BEST @ HIS OWN 
is the & 






WE HAVE HAD 
Sine 32 years Experience, 
Use the Halladay Standard Geared Wind Mill, I-X-L 
Corn Sheller and I-X-L Iron Feed Mill and do your shell- 
ing and grinding at home, thus saving toll and teaming to and 
from the Grist Mill. This work can be done rainy, windy days, 
when out-door work is suspended on the Farm. The same Mill 
willcut corn stalks, saw wood, run churn and grind-stone, pump 


‘wa.er, etc. 

We manufacture the Halladay Standard Geared and 
Pumping Wind Mills,I-X-L Corn Shellers, I-X-L Iron 
Feed Mills, I-X-L Stalk Cutters, Horse Powers, Jacks, 
Saw Tables, Standard Haying Tools, consisting of Anti-Friction, 
Reversible, Swivel and Rod Hay Carriers, Harpoon and Grapple 
Horse Hay Forks, Pulleys and Floor Hooks. Also a full line of 
Tanks, Tank Fixtures and Pumps for Farm, Ornamental, Village 
and Railway purposes. Send for catalogue and prices. 

Reliable Agents wanted in all unassigned territory. 


U. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., Batavia, III. 


AMERICAN 


~t=+ MACHINERY, TOOLS, 


PORTABLE MILL 





Warranted not to 
blow down off the tow- 
er, and that our Geared 
Windmills have double 
the power of any other 
mill in existence. 

Mfrs. of Tanks and 
Windmill sup- 
plies of every 
description 

Pat. 



























and the , 
Celebratedag 
Challenge 
Feed Grinders, 
Horse Powers, 
Corn Shellers,. 
Pumps and 
Brass 
Cylinders. 

Send for 
Catalogues. 
and Prices. 
eooD 
AGENTS 
WANTED. 


» Always Buy the Best 

eared or Pumping 

Mills on 30 days’ 
test trial. 





Challenge Wind Mill & Feed Mill Co, 


Batavia, Kane Co., Ill. 








ae 


LEFFEL'S IRON 
Wind Engine; “4 


—_ —- — 
—_ = 


easiest regulated 

All Working ‘ 

Parts made of Malleable Iron. 

Catalogue Free. Address 

SPRINGFIELD MACHINE CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 








THE PERKINS’ 


{Wind Mill 


is the Strongest and Best Self- 
Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 
instructions for erecting sent with the first 
mill. All Wind Mills warranted. 
; For Circulars and Prices address 

ay The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 
ra Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 





yi 








machinery can compete with steam 
power. 
wood workers send for prices, Illus- 
trated catalogues free, 


WORK SHOPS 4 


WITHOUT STEAM POWER 

BY USING OUTFITS OF Uy f 

BARNES’ PAT. FOOT POWER peer a 
Sy 


| 





Sold on trial. Metal and 


W. F. & Jno. Barnes Co., 
Rockford, 111. 





Address, No. 65 Ruby St. 
PER DAY! PER DAY! PER DAY! 
$5 PER DAY! $ PER DAY! $50 PER DAY! 


ao TTT SPE 
RUST’S Portable Walking Beam Wood Rig, with 
] 


Mast or Bolted Tower Derrick, mounted or 
on Sills, and 

Portable Eagle Well Drilling Machine, 
mounted or on Sills, Steam or Horse Power. 
Send for Catalogue. 


EMPIRE WELL AUGER CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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~ ‘Peer (28 SIZES AND STYLES OF PORTABLE FRENCH BURR MILLS 


Complete Mill and Sheller, $100. 
A boy ean keep it in order and 
Adapted to any kind 





—_— 


Received Highest Awards 
At the St. Louis, Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, and New Orleans Fairs 
and Expositions. 





COMPLETE MILLS ON ROLLER PROCESS, CORN MEAL, HOMINY, 
GRITS, PEARL MEAL, STARCH. 


NEW AND SECOND HAND BRADFORD AND STRAUB MILLS IN STOCK. 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 





SEND 
AND HOW TO GRIND. 















MANUFACTORY. 


ESTABLISHED, 1351. 


in operatien. 
of power. 


FOR MILL BOOK 











STEVENS’ 22 MILL 





Mill and Crusher can 
run together OC nti 
independently. (ay 
Theonly com- 
bined genuine f 
FRENCH 
BUHR STONE 


M i] LL made. 
Pat. Dec. 14, 1886. ite 
Send for catalogue & 
of Mills & Shellers. 
8@"Mention this paper. 


A.W. STEVENS & SON, 


AUBURN, N.Y, 















ney 















$1000 REWARD gal 


r any machine hulling an 
cleaning fit for market as much 
Clover Seed in ONE DAY 













NN 
Tilustrated circu- 
Jar mailed free. 


NEWARK 








& 











a f THRESHING MACHINES 
HORSE POWERS AND SAW MILLS 


Grain Threshers, unequaled in capacity for separat- 


ing and cleaning. 


Combined Grain and Clover Threshers, fully = 
ps a to regular grain machines on grain, and a genuine 


Cc 


Horse Power, positively the most_ desirable 
Economy, Power and Safety. 


over Huller in addition. 


Two Speed Traction & Plain Engines, ¢ to 15 
or hess, 


vertical boilers. 


Horse Powers, both Lever and Endless Chain, Ail 


sizes. Send for Catalogue, Address, 


THE WESTINCHOUSE CO., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Boiler has horizontal tubes 
and is therefore free frcm the objectionable features of 





Upright and Horizontal, 
Stationary, 
Portable and Semi-Portable. 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 

Illustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 
-JAMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty St., New Yor* 





FARM ENGINES 








ROBINSON’S UNRIVALED HAY PRESS. 










Seud for Mustrated Catalogue. 
WHEELER & MELIC Cco., Albany, 


IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS. 
Safety Steam Engines, best Railway and Lever Horse 
Threshers, 

orse Rakes, 


Powers, Threshing Machines, Straw Preservin 
Dise and Spring Tooth Harrows, Fagle Sulky 
Cultivators, Feed Mills. Feed Steamers, 


Established 1830. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., Albany, N. Y 


Mention this yey: 


Grain Seeders, 
Corn Planters, Plows, Plow Sulkies, a Presscs, &c., &C. 
e 























EW”RE-CLEANER 
oan vA 
R OuR' we 





FAMOUS 
ENSILAGE 


AND 


FEED CUTTERS. 


They are more subtantial, easier to operate, have 
greater capacity, are lees liable to accidents than 
any other Cutters. We build nine sizes, six for power, 
furnished with or without carriers. 

Send for Catalogue and Treatise on Ensilage. 


SILVER & DEMING MF’C CO., 


HENION & HUBBELL SALEM, OHIO. 
55 North Clinton Street, CHIC.Go, Western Agents. 
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cette . an 
ENSILAGE aS 7 Vr | 


—AND— 


Fodder Cutters. 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Treatise 
on Ensilage and Silos. ss & Be 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S. A. 


CME PULVERIZING 
ULE HARROW, 
Clod Crusher and Leveler. 


The Best Tool in the world for preparing 
Wheat Ground and for Sammer Fallows. 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole Manufacturer, 
Millington, New Jersey. 
YN. B.—* Tillage ig Manure,” and other essays sent Sree to 
parties who name this paper. 
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FREE TO ALL. 
Send your address immediately, on a postal card, 
for our 32mo. finely illustrated Catalogue of some 
300 Rural Books, and it will be sent you, FREE, 


by the Publishers, 751 Broadway, New York. 
A Splendid Opportunity for a Good Farmer. 
unmarried, or married without children. Must 
EASY 
what every Farmer and Wood Chopper wants. First order from 
Canal Street, Chicago, 
CUTTER. 
ask you to send for our Illustrated 
Silo and Ensilage treatise FREE, 


0. JUDD Cd., DAVID W. JUDD, Pres’t. 
\ ANTED.—An Experienced Farmer, Prot- 
furnish personal reference in New York or vicinity. 
NO BACKACHE. 
7% Cords of Beech have been sawed by one man in 9 
Se FOLD the Agency, Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Farmers know that feeding En- 
7 Catalogue and Price Lists before 
> Belle City Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 























751 Broadway, New York. 
estant, on a private place near New York ; 
State wages. Address Am. Agriculturist, N.Y. City. 
RUNS 
hours. Hundreds have sawed 5 and 6cords daily. “zactly"’ 
G@ SAWING MACHINE CoO. 

TN S03 8. © i, 

silage inereases profits, and we 

buying a cutter. All sizes. 















400;00 apse ame s already! Why not make it a million ? 
3 To introduce it into a million families, we ofer the PHILADELPHIA 


LADIES HOME JOURNAL 


AND PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPER 


From now to January 1888—FOUR MONTHS— 
balance of this year, 


ONLY |()SENTS “ 








Illustrations by the best and 
most expensive artists in 
this country. 



































‘We have engaged for the coming season the 
rest popular and and best known writers i 
America to write Expreesly for our cole 
ums, Original copyrighted matter. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
JosiahAlien’sWife 
MaryJ.Holmes, 
Marion Harland, 
Rose Terry Cooke, § 
LouisaM.Alcott 
Will Carleton, ,.W¢& 
Robert J. Burdette, 

HarrietPrescottSpoftord, 
Christine TerhuneHerrick 
Welt in Society > How to Halk Welland 


Improve your Grammar.” 


‘The Tea Table and how to make it attract- ella, 
ive.” Accompanyin, adj the recipes will be remarks A Series of Stories for Girls. Hints on Dress, 
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upon pretty table juncts, methods of-serving and | Etiquette, How to Entertain, &c. Mrs. Lambert's 
waiting, garnishing, table manners and etiquette. F ashion Lette rs, with Answers to Corresponde nts. 
Dainties and Desserts.?? How to prepare | “How to Dress Well and Economically.” 
delicacies suitable for afternoon teas, or small eve- ‘* Mother’s Corner,” ‘Artistic Needle- 
ning companies, that are not too expensive. work,’ and ** Flower’? Departments are all 
‘“‘Scribler’s Letters to Gustavus.’ a rich Special Features. Finely Illustrated. 
feast of wit, humor, and keen satire, to be read to} _** How Women Can Make Money.” B 
husbands. By Mrs. Emma C. HEWITT. ELLA RoDMAN CHURCH i ” 
Exiza R. PARKER, papers On Receptions and| ‘*Talks with Mothers.” By eminent phy- 
Suppers. sicians., 
ADDRESS 


CURTIS PUBLISHING ve Philadelphia, Pa, 
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TOOLS, FARM IMPLEMENTS, ETO, \— 















THE —— FAVORITE 





"HLUVI NO LSI1V3N9 FHL 


UNBIVALED IN FIELD WORE TEE WORLD OVER. 
UNEXCELLED IN MATERIAL, MANUFACTUBE & FINISH. 
Send for Growers. Mention this pager 


CKFORD & HUFFYS Macedon, N. ¥. 





DEDERICK’S HAYg PRESSES. 
é the customer 
eeping the one 














New Style Hand or 4 ty CORN 
SHELLER. The Fan cleans the 
Corn as it comes out. THE QUEs- 
TION IS ASKED why we sell our 
Shellers so cheap. ANSWER: We 
build them in winter after our 
CLOVER HULLER trade is over. 
All are warranted to do good 










LATEST IMPROVEMENT 


Machines for oe” 7 OOD with Circular and 
ross-Cut Dra Also Machines for 


DIA | HORSE POWERS. 
' GIBBS : INPERLAL . 
» HAND eS ee 








ATTACHABLE ~ fae 
. TO ANY OFF 
HAND PLOW 


Acknowledged by all 
to be 
THE 


BEST 


considering 


Easy Draft, Durability, Quantity & Quality of Work 
spare pamphlet Frees AW. GRAYS SONS, 


P: ATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VERMONT. 


BUCHER & GIBBS PLOW CO., Canton, 0, Heebner’s Patent Level-Tread Horse-Powers 
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a = Heebner’s Improved Threshing Machine. Fully 
Non seme WRK Gale auaene of Loostiendoaicne” An 
, Ut. & « yel- ad- > 7 

Gain Threshes, Horse povers, and Engines, others infringements. HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa. 
York State Ag. Soc.’s latest trial, overa large num- 1 HE UNION HORSE-POWER 
ber competing. Ample warranty and opportunity est Track Wheels, DOUBLE GEARED. NO RODS. 
for iia! oTine us fu wt ut aOR K s. HILLED BEARINGS, and LEVEL TREAD. 
St. Shseeie, po Eh Co., New Yorls 
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Finkerton’s Detectives, 


During the past three years these well-known detectives 
have rendered us valuable service in tracing our stolen 
subscription lists, in trailing a fugitive defaulter to 
Canada, and otherwise aiding us in ferreting out fraud 
and rascality. We cordially recommend them to our 
enbscribers who may unfortunately require such services, 
Their charges are high, but it is better to employ good 
men than those of doubtful character. We propose 
during the coming year to avail ourselves of their ser- 
vices in mak‘'ng this department a terror to evil-doers, 





Steer Clear of It, 


J. J. Lovell, manager of the Campbell Creek Cannel 
Coal Company, at Malden, West Virginia, forwards us a 
peck, more or less, of circulars regarding Rudolphe’s 
Specific Remedies, which circulars have been sent 
through the mails to that quarter. We have repeatedly 
given our opinion through these columns as to this Spe- 
cific, and our advice is now, as always, to steer clear of 
this, and all similar nostrums. 





It is a Darling. 


W.H. McKnight, the postmaster at Kirk, Texas, for- 
wards us a circular, being sent by an Arkansas Patent 
Medicine Agency, through the mails, which reads as 
follows: * Mysteries illustrated! A book with ninety-six 
pages and over one hundred pictures. Every one must 
have it. Don’t miss this chance. It’s a darling and 
don’t you fail to neglect it. If also illustrates and treats 
some diseases.”” We are not aware as to the contents of 
this volume, but judging from the description, the postal 
authorities should make an immediate descent upon 
Haynes, Arkansas, and prosecute certain parties there 
for violating the postal laws. 





One Word to Subscribers, 


Patronise no doctor who advertises himself, but when 
you are physically ailing, and require medical advice, go 
straight to a regular physician, who will prescribe for 
you. Most of the medicines advertised are purely hum- 
bugs. Some of them possess remedial qualities, but 
never buy any of them without first consulting a regular 
physician, or asking cur advice. We will cheerfully 
forward such information as we may have to anv subscri- 
ber who encloses a return stumped enveiope. If our sub- 
scribers will act on the above suggestions, they will 
escape many pains, and save many pennies, which might. 
otherwise be thrown away for useless nostrums exten- 
sively advertised. 


Look Out For Them. 


It is getting near the time when the bogus agricultu- 
ral papers begin to send out their circulars of lottery 
and other fraudulent schemes for deceiving the unsus- 
pecting, and at the same time offering to throw in a 
year’s subscription to the periodical for a nominal sum, 
Our Postal authorities here in New York are so watch- 
ful that these swinudlers cannot use the mails. Hitherto 
the Postal officials of other cities have seemingly not 
been able to successfully cope with them, and they have 
carried on their operations with impunity, notably in 
Chicago and Cincinnati. A few months since the Post 
Master at Chicago inaugurated a war upon these swind- 
lers, which, let us hope, will be continuing during the 
coming winter and autumn. These “ publishers” of 
bogus agricultural papers, which generally sre issued 
long enough to secure the victims’ money, have coined 
fortunes out of the unsuspecting by their various 
echemes, and it is time that they were all of them jailed. 


**Sit Down 
and let us have a little quiet talk about Ponies and busi- 
ness,”’ so begins the latest circular of Byron Van Raub, 
the Kendall County, Texas, humbug Dealer in Shetland 
Ponies, who has been shown up so often in these col- 
unns year after year. Hon. J. L. Lafontaine, one of our 
subscribers in Roxton County, Province of Quebec, 








writes us that thousands of these circulars are now 
being scattered through Canada. We had flattered our- 
selves that our repeated exposures had pretty effectually 
suppressed Van Raub in the United States. Now, how- 
ever, as appears, he proposes to operate across the bor- 
der. To all our subscribers there we have simply to say, 
throw the circulars in the waste-basket. 


Poison in Flannel and Hose. 


The best quality of blue flannel, from which the conr 
fortable summer suits are made, is all wool and dyed with 
indigo. But there are cheaper qualities, some of which 
not only ‘‘ crock’’ and stain the skin wherever they touch 
it, while moist with perspiration, but produce effects that 
plainly indicate poisonous material in the dye. A case 
of this kind was recently reported to our city health au- 
thorities, in which nervous tremors and partial paralysis 
ensued from wearing a suit of cheap blue flannel for a 
single day. There are also some shades of brown used 
in hosiery, which produce excessive irritation of the skin, 
wherever they come in contact with it, The public 
should be very cautious in buying cheap blue flannels 
and other low-priced summer clothing. 


Puts and Calls. 


At the time of year when the harvest is falling in, and 
farmers are of good heart and of pleasant temper, the 
Wall Street “curb-stone” operator is very much in- 
clined to sow his circulars broadcast, depicting therein 
the ease with which a little bit of money invested * on 
the street’? will ensure (?) an enormous return—in a 
word, render the investor liable to become a millionaire. 
Yet, these things never materialize, or, as Pinafore 
put it, ‘hardly ever.” The daily press is ringing yet 
with the tale of a Mr. Powers’ hasty departure from 
Wall street's classic vicinage, and of how his “ puts” 
and “calls” languish unredeemed, and to-day another 
“highflyer’? has ‘“*gone where the woodbine twineth.” 
There is only one road to fortune, as there is to fame, 
and its mile-stones, one ané all, are marked with the 
good Anglo-Saxon word—Work! 





There are Mines and Mines. 


More money has been lost, a thousand fold, in wild-cat 
mining schemes than ever was taken out by investors, 
and, probably, this was what Mr. MacKay, the “ big bo- 
nanza millionaire,” had in mind, when he said: * Put 
your money in a good mine.” Gilt-edged advertisements 
are casily written-up, and it does not take a genus to 
*“put them in the papers.” But thousands of unwary 
well-intending people have been ruled by them, and in- 
vesting upon somebody’s apparent good faith, and their 
own abundant hope, have dropped their savings into a 
hole in the ground. It is only “a word to the wise” 
which we utter, for many a household recalls tearfully 
the collapse of the great methodist mine speculation 
down in Arizona, a few years since, and the fate of ** Lit- 
tle Pittsburgh.’’ Every reader of the American Agricul- 
turést should remember that every proposed mining spec- 
ulation demands full investigation. Schemes with 
‘fortunes for every one” are of very fearful origin, and 
fitful life. Investigate. 


Wenders of Patent Medicines or 


Specifics Liable for their Failure. 


In the course of our duty in protecting our subscrib- 
ers, we recently had occasion to show up certain quack 
medicine manufacturers in rather vigorous English. 
Now their agent writes us a very threatening letter, 
calling upon the editors of the American Agriculturist to 
retract. Our retraction is this: the principals and all 
concerned should be prosecuted as professional quacks. 
During the course of a libel suit, instituted against this 
periodical some years ago by a vender of patent medi- 
cines, which resulted disastrously for the prosecution, 
Judge John R. Brady, of the United States Supreme 
Court, made use, in his charge, of the following lan- 
guage, which applies equally as well now, as tlien : 

The seller of a drug, medicine, or so-called antidote, 
who vends it with an unqualified statement of its effi- 
ciency,must take the consequences, if his representations 
be untrue. Specifics against the “ thousand natural ills 
that flesh is heir to” are not easily attainable, and the 
medical profession do not claim to have devised many 
through all their experience and researches. They are, 
nevertheless, devoutly prayed for, and so potent is the 
desire for them that reasonable, and indeed unreason 
able assertions of their discovery are hailed with joy, 
and the public confidence is really secured. When a 
person therefore, assuming to have devised one, repre- 
sents its accomplishments, the public have a right to 





rely upon the assurance given, however foolish such a 
confidence may seem. This world is not composed of 
Solomons, and even men of good judgment and large ex- 
perience, especially ‘when the wish is wedded to the 
hope, are sometimes easily trapped. Drugs should be 
dispensed with great caution, and the laws which are 
designed to protect the people from the use of them, 
save under the guidance of the expert chemist, conscien- 
tious druggist, or skillful practitioner, cannot be too 
stringent. I do not design to express any opinion of 
the character of the plaintiff's preparation; whether they 
are good or bad, injurious or harmless, I am not called 
upon to declare, BUT OF THE PROPRIETY OF 
HOLDING MEN TO A STRICT ACCOUNTABIL- 
ITY WHO ATTEMPT TO PRACTICE UPON THE 
CREDULITY OF THE AFFLICTFD, AND SUB- 
JECT THEM TO A GREATER SUFFERING, 1 
ENTERTAIN NO DOUBT. 





Bramo Yan Again. 


Mr. “R. L. W.,” one of our valued patrons at Omaha, 
Neb., writes us: ‘I mail you to-day a circular of Bramo 
Yan, which I have been receiving on an average of once 
in three months. I should be pleased to see your opinion 
of it in the American Agriculturist, and so I suppose 
would numbers of others, who are, like myself, afflicted 
with partial deafness.” 

Three years ago our subscribers were fairly flooded 
with these circulars, and we then, August, 1884, used the 
following language in these columns: ‘“ Admitting 
(which we do not), that this ‘ Bramo Yan’ has any reme- 
dial powers in deafness, the affliction is due to so many 
causes, that any one remedy can touch but a small share 
of the curable cases. In some forms of deafness, relief 
by human aid is impossible. Yet the sellers of this stuff 
make no distinction between curable and the incurable 
deafness. They wish to sell their Bramo Yan,” Since 
the above was written,we have seen no reason to change 
our opinion of *Bramo Yan.” To all our readers 
troubled with deafness we have to say, consult some 
regular, reputable physician whom you know, and not 
any advertising doctor who has “specifics” for sale. 


‘““Q@ne Royal Italian Barletta 
Bond,” 


The lottery swindle, to which our reader's attention 
has been directed frequently of late, ‘*does not down,” 
but revives continually, always the same fraud, however 
its name, location or condition be changed. Now it 
comes to the front under a double character, ‘* The Bar- 
lin Banking Company” whose purpose is to do—rather 
not do—something about an Italian town, named Ber- 
letta. This place isan overgrown village, in Northwest 
Italy, but what it designs or hopes to do for itself, or 
why “ bonds” are issued in its behalf, are facts seduous- 
ly refrained of disclosure in the ‘* Banking Com- 
pany’s” prospectus. That the whole thing is a 
swindle, is manifest from the pretended certificate which 
accompanies the ‘* Banking Company’s”’ circular, which 
is signed by nobody, bears no seal, expresses no con- 
sideration, and, last but not least, is dated in New York, 
although the imaginary company is apparently German, 
and its sphere of operations Italy. We sent our repre- 
sentative to the Hon. Girolamo Marazzi, Italian Vice- 
Consul, resident in this city, and were informed by that 
gentleman that the Barletta scheme is but a local lottery, 
with which the Royal Government has nothing to do. 
The “ bonds” are issued, ifissued at all, by some local 
“ authority,” and have no relation to any government 
loan. The ** Berlin Banking Company ” is without place 
in the City Directory, and wholly unknown at the Con- 
sulate; every intimation of connection between the 
Barletta lottery and the Italian government is, plainly, : 
false pretension. It cannot be necessary to do morc 
than utter one word of caution, for preventing our 
readers falling into this trap; every one of them should 
do as Jul. Goegarn, of Alger county, Michigan, did, when 
he received the “ fake,’’ send thelr communication to us, 


Cautionary. 


——<>— 
** You Can Now Graspa Fortune.’’ 


Aconcern in Chicago is sending to our subscribers 
(who in turn are sending to us), circulars with the above 
heading. Accompanying it is another highly-displayed 
circular, headed ‘* Words of Joy and Hope to the Labor- 
ing Millions,” wherein numerous schemes are presented 
for making money. While the rose-colored propositions 
therein contained are not necessarily of a bogus char- 
acter, they have an exceedingly fishy appearance, and 
we should want to know a good deal more about them, 
before advising our subscribers to even entertain the 
alluring propositions presented herein set forth. 
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A Grand Offer.) ~ 


FOR SEPTEMBER ONLY. 


The American Agriculturist Cyclopedia of Natural 
History is one of the finest works published, making 
an admirable companion for the Cyclopedia, Law 
Book and History of the United States. It is hand- 
somely bound in English cloth, with gold and ink 
designs, containing over six hundred pages and 
over five hundred spirited illustrations (see sam- 
ples on next page,) which give a life-like aspect to 
the whole volume and a clear idea of what each 
creature, is in its natural condition, where nature 
placed it. There is no more instructive and en- 
tertaining pastime than the study of animal life 
(their structure, habits and distribution) such as 
mammals, birds, reptiles, Batrachians and fishes, 
which are fully described and illustrated in this 
new and unrivaled work. 

The author, Dr. Abbott, who is the author of 
several other popular works, published by our 
leading publishers, has made a special study of 
Animal Life, and is admirably fitted for the task in 
hand. He has, in fact, done his work so well, that 
it is not only a valuable reference volume, but is as 
interesting as a story for old and young alike. The 
work is printed on new Long Primer type, never 
before used, and so clear and plain as to be easily 
read by all eyes. The paper is strong, substantial 
and handsomely finished, not like the paper on 
which many works are printed to-day. 

It will be seen that this offer is limited to Septem- 
ber 30th. Jt will not be extended beyond that time. 

Furthermore, the new subscriptions sent in 
under this offer will be entitled to all of 1888, and 
October, November and December of this year free. 
All orders for this work (which will be ready for 
delivery Thursday morning, Sept. 1st, will be filled, 
post-paid, in succession as they are received. 


The German American Agriculturist. 


This is the only purely German agricultural 
paper in the United States. It comprises all the 
leading features of the English American Agricul- 
turist, together with added departments making it 
specially adapted for German readers. We are 
now arranging for still new departments and fea- 
tures this autumn, and want fifty thousand new 
subscribers. We shall be obliged to our friends 
and English subscribers, if they will aid us in the 
work, by furnishing the names of all Germans in 
their neighborhood who should have such a peri- 
odical as the American Agriculturist. We will send 
sample copies and club rates to all such persons. 


oo 
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The New American Agriculturist Gun, 
$15.00. 


—<>—— 
The numerous calls for the new American Agri- 
culturist gun, described on page 360 of our August 
issue, together with the responses from those re- 
ceiving them, indicate that this gun is going to be 
most popular among our readers. It will be seen 
from the August description that this beautiful 
Double Barrel Breech Loader will be supplied for 
20 yearly subscriptions to the American Agricultur- 
tst at $1.50 each. 











A Special Premium. 
—>>— 

Eastman’s Business College at Poughkepsie, 
N. Y., unquestionably stands at the head of all 
such institutions in the world. We purpose offer- 
ing a scholarship in this splendid institution as a 
Special Premium for subscribers. All young men 
desiring a thorough commercial education at a 
small expense should immediately write to us. 


READ THIS. 3 
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QOSSSesseessecseh 

Will all our old friends 
and readers make this of- 
fer known to any of their 
friends or neighbors who @) 


Ss 


do not now take this pe- 
riodical, to wit : 

Those who subscribe 
NOW, for 1888, will get 
three months (October, 
November and Decem- 
ber, 1887), or 15 months’ 
papers,for one year’s sub- 


scription. (See next page) 
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A Great Ground Swell. 
—<>—— 

With the exception of July, when the long-pre- 
vailing sweltering heat prostrated very many of 
our agents and workers, our subscriptions haye 
every month this year largely run ahead of corre. 
sponding months last year, the increase some 
months being as high as three, four five thousand 
a month. At this writing, Aug. 12th, all indi- 
cations point to a still greater increase during the 
months to follow, and for next year we are plan- 
ning and purpose to run our circulation far above 
One Hundred Thousand. We are not only extend- 
ing our field of labor through all the States, Terrj- 
tories and Provinces, but likewise through European 
countries generally. From far away India, Tas- 
mania, New South Wales, and indeed every coun- 
try of the globe, subscriptions are being received 
either for our English or German editions of the 
American Agriculturist, We shall thank our friends 
in every quarter to aid us in the work. Special 
terms and inducements will be furnished to can- 
vassers and club raisers in every locality. 





Read the Advertisements. 
> 
First-—Because they are reliable. 
SeconD—Because they will afford you many new 
ideas and suggestions as to new tools, inven- 
tions, ete. 
TairpD—We exclude all quack medicines and every- 
thing else of a doubtful character. 

Last September we alluded to the fact that our 
advertisements exceeded the corresponding month 
of the previous year. And now the fact that the 
advertisements of this number considerably ex- 
ceed those of September, last year, affords grati- 
fying assurance of the steadily growing confidence 
of advertisers in our columns, for reaching a class 
of readers who are able to and do purchase. 

Will all subscribers, in writing to advertisers, 
please mention the fact that they have seen their 
advertisements in these columns, 





A Great F Fair List. 


This list of fairs to bet held this fall, which we 
present on pages 402, 403 and 404, is, we believe, 
the largest and most complete ever published. 
The data has been obtained by direct application 
to officials, and others, in every county in the 
United States and Provinces, and we have spared 
no pains in making it accurate in every respect. 

This list illustrates, as nothing else could, the 
great development in agricultural pursuits in this 
country, and displays the enterprise and progres- 
sive character of our farming communities. We 
trust that every reader of the American Agricultur- 
ist will attend at some one of these fairs, and con- 
tribute as far as he can, to making it a success. 

In spite of the well-known advantages derived 
from these exhibitions, there are, we regret to say, 
a very large number of counties in the United 
States which hold no fairs this year. Of course, 
many are accounted for by the fact that in numer- 
ous instances, two or three adjoining counties hold 
union fairs; but, nevertheless, there are far too 
mary lamentable cases where a county has not 
enough public-spirited men in it to make a fair 
successful. The reports that have reached us show 
that there are proportionately fewer fairs held in 
the Southern States, than in any other part of the 
Uuion. It is probable, however, that as the immi- 
gration of Northern settlers into the South in- 
creases, and the rapidly-growing manufacturing in- 
terests begin to exert their inflluence, this state of 
things will be changed, and we shall have the 
South equal in public spirit and enterprise, to the 
other sections of the country. 

Most of the replies received, simply say ‘“‘ No 
fair.”? Others vary slightly, with ‘‘No fair this 
season.’’ It betrays a regretable Jack of support, 
when a county association in Pennsylvania writes, 
‘We have concluded not to hold any more fairs.” 
A postmaster in Missouri writes, ‘Fair at this 
place gone up, and fair grounds sold.” 
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We will present this invaluable Volume, post-paid, to any person in the United States or British America who sends 
us one new subscriber to the American Agriculturist, at the regular rate of $1.50 per year, before September 30, 1887. 


Furthermore, any person sending more than one new subscriber will be presented with one book for each subscriber. 
And Furthermore, where ten new subscribers are forwarded, the sender will receive an extra copy—that is eleven 
books ; and, if he chooses, he can therefore present each new subscriber with a Cyclopedia, and have a free copy for himself. 
In Addition, every new subscriber sent in under this offer before September 30th will receive the American Agricul- 
rist for all of 1888, and be presented with the remaining three numbers of this year free. Orders filled in succession as they 
are received. Address, American Agriculturist, 751 Broadway, New York. acon 
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STATE, PROVINCIAL, etc. CONNECTICUT DISTRICT, Ri a sce0ee1e Tayi. eae eS | pane osee Gon 
New London......Norwich......... Sept. 20 22 oS a ° nelbyville...... a 2 ORB. +n00e . Ogden...........§ 5-17 
Alal oben aes Sy —— os a... ee Bristol Park Co. Bristol Sept. He Oct. j | Stark...........00 Toulon Reessseuer ept. 20-23 | Bowen............ Glasgow..... Sept. wont 
Am. lnstitute.. e Pp . Clinton... ...... ~-Clinton. Rae ah ease* .11 | St. Clair Belleville......... “Out. 11-14 Buena Vista ...... Alt... .cccccevee Sept tte 
Canadian Expos *nToronto, Ont...... Oct. 5-17 | Kast Granby..) ast Granby. Delavan......... Sept. 12-16 BSS... ..secereeeeed Atlantic......... Sept. 27-30 
Camtorat wate Sail ee Re ok ny ES Collinevi ile ‘Sept. 21-22 fazew —- . Aug. 30-Sept. 2 Cerro Gordo...... Mason City...... Sept. 14-16 
Colorado... ...... — dy 73 | Farmington Valley Agricultural Walon ......00-+++ Anna....... one 30-Sept. 2 Chickasaw........ New Hampton. .Sept. 14-16 
Colorado.........- uebla... - Oct. Corporation, Cherry Park, near Union. ........00.+ Jonesboro... . Sept. 13-16 | Clarke ............ Osceola Sept. 18-1 
Connecticut.... --Meriden ocececees ept. 13-16 Canton, Conb.... Sept. 30-Oct. 1 Vermillion........ Catlin .........06 Sept. 18-16 | Clay..... ...... «. Spencer -Sept. 21-28 
Dakota........+++- Grand Forks. -- Sept 19-24 | Guilford....... "Guilford. .*: Sept. 18 | Vermillion........ Danville. ........ Sept. 5-10 | Clayton............National +. Sept. 27-29 
Delaware.........- Dover....... Sept. rg} Harwinton....... Harwinton .......Oct._— Ce re Monmouth... Sept. 13-16 | Clinton..... ee ee Sept. 13-16 
Frontenac Prov’e.Kingston, Ont. Se t. 27-30 | Kiningworth...... Killingworth ae Sep White..... ...00- 0s 0 rrr Sept. 6-10 | Crawford......... Denison... “Sept 20 
rgia --Mucon....... Oct. 24-Nov.2 | Titehtield......... Watertown,....Sept. 20-22 | Whiteside......... Albany..... Aug. 30Sept.2 | Dallas............. €l........00. Ss 
Gt Central Fair. — hee Sept. 26-30 | Madison... 7... Madison Oct, 13 | Whiteside.........Morrison.......... » Davis........00000. Bloomfield” seis 
SS RTE Olney ......++ Sept. 24-30 | New Milford....)"New Milford.Sep. 30-Oct. 1 Winnebago. ......Rockford.. - Sept. 5-9 | Decatur poeeeinenes Leon.. — ug. Sept. a 
Ilinots Fat Stock Oxford...... SO eee —_— ILLINOIS DISTRICT Delaware.......... Manchester... - Sept. 27- 3b 
Show.......0.0.. Chicago........ ---Nov.818 | Simsbury....... Simsbury.........Oct. — : | Des Moines....... Burlington ...... Sept.26 -30 
Indiana............ Indian: anapolis ....-.Sep.19-24 Southington. ...“Southington....Sept. 27-29 | Cumberland...... TORMAO so 5665003 Sept. 21-24 | Fayette............ West Union.....Sept. 18-16 
Inter-State Fair... Kan. Ted saweeen = as Stafford............ Stafford Springs. Oct. 12-13 | DeWitt... --Farmer City Aug. S)-Sept. 2{ Floyd............. Charles City. -« Sept. 21-23 
LOWB. .2.scecceeeees Des} a nes.. ~~ ma Stafford “Agricultural Society, Piper City... ...Sept. 13-15 Franklin seceeecces Hampton........ Se . 19- 3 
3 psas Top — ee ee . Stafford Springs ................... Oct. 12-18 mee a Sept. 20-23 | Greene............ Jefferson... Aug. Sept. 3 
entucky one OX oe. ug. te mer Suffield ............Suffield..... Sept. —-Oct. -ebais . 10-14 | Grundy............ Grundy Centre. “Sept. 22 
- oa ene “ “a ston mae Union (Monroe, &c.). Huntington, len: 91-23 TT eee Aug. § } oe a er a oer. Sept. 27-30 
oly Ae a" asto’ oy 4 Union (Somers, &c.). Centralia E a ir ewes ae O.cccccccces Sept. 27-30 
Michi “, wanes: fee a Watertown... heapenes Ww atertown.. oe: et: 20-22 ES gaia orate. ste eeeeeees sept: ie 
Testbrook....... Wesatbrook........ ct.4-5 | Saline.............El Dorado.......Aug. 23-27 | Hardin............Eldorn........... 
mnceots  .. Willimantic. ....: Willimantic. — 27-29 Wyoming nine eaatede ag eet Aig ag 4 
- ssou 3 Ww oodbridge a nd .Hoopston.... Lo ae Mt. Pleasant. Aug. 30-Se 2 
ssouriFutSioekieansas City.Oct. ck Ne Bethany....... Woodbridge....... t.28| W aa”. MESES. El Paso....cccees eae Winfield...... ... Sept. 13-16 
a i eeceeees ; — eeeeeceees ane $e west’ "South Woodstock. ‘Sep. iis nad nsseeeeere oe esco....... Sept. 18-16 
Wr be ---Jackson tua Besta Sov. Wolcott... Wolcott.......... Sept. — INDIANA. 4, alae socom Bet 4 
3 i Po Marengo......... x 
Nebraska.......... incoln .......00 -Sept. 9-16 DAKOTA. Blackford......... Hartford City... Aug. 23-25 | Jackson........... Maquoketa..Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
New England ‘Agricultural So- SSODNC....050.00005 Lebanon......... Aug. 15-19 | Jasper.........00. Newton.......... — (1-23, 
ciety, Worcester, Mass......Aug. 80-Sept.2 | Beadle............ SIO 065 scs05e Sept. 21-23 | Ca x Logansport. Aug. Sept. 2 | defferson.......... Fairfield......... Aug. 23-26 
<< lampshire Grange, Til- ee Columbia poaeanel Sept. 22-24] Clark Charleston........§ Sept. Johnson......... re me A -Aug. 29-Sept. 1 
ppepheneetertetenssesngsecnoesneg gg 13-15 Bonhomme.......Tyndall..........Sept. 22-24 | Clinton. mune Oe Aug. aa ad Jones. g ..-Monticello..Aug. 29-Sept. 2 
New Jersey... Se Charles Mix. .... Castila. ......... Sept. 14-16 | Daviess. .......... Washington .Sept. 26-Oct. fi Keokuk........... Sigourney. ......Sept. 13-16 
sell — 200 Davison.......... Mitchell.......... Sept. 26-29 | Dearborn.......... Lawrenceburg..Aug. 23-2 Kossuth.........06 BIBODB, ...0005 0s Sept. 27-29 
Nevada. .........0+ Re BY ..-coccccccces Webster ......... Sept. 13-15 | Decatur........... Greensb’g..Aug. 30-Sept. 3 LE Donellson.. - Aug. 23-26 
No. ind. & S. Mich. Mishawaka, aaa ‘Sept. 13-16 ea: EE > 15- “ed Delaware.......... Muncie.......... Aug. 16-20 ee Keokuk., «+++. Aug. 9-12 
North’n Wis....... Oe ee Sept. 5-9 _— & Barnes....Tower City. ...... Oct. 5- Elkhart... ....... Goshen........ pt. 20-23 | Louisa... oe apello..... canoes "Sept. 20-28 
North Carolina. eee ‘Raleigh. - Oct. 19-21 Vermillion .... Sept. 21 23 Fulton...........0+ Rochester.. “Sept. EG Oct.1 | Lucas.... ‘Chariton. 22277. Sept. ne 
_ eee Columbus. .. Aug.29-Sept. 2 filbank ENDRS cc ccasone Princeton. ...... Se ept. 1 12-11 | Madison... Winterset ....... 
Ohio North We’rnFostoria,. .. Aug. 30-Sept. 2 PRE sa cccecasuce Marion City Aug. Sept. 2 Mahaska Coes. Ang. Fs He ~ Hy 
Omaha Expos’n . Omaha, Neb....-Sept. 5-10 Greene............ S Sintapateey. ; Marion.. + BMOKVING....0000 ib 
Ontario. ........00+ Ottowa..... --« Sept. 19-24 Hamilton......... ‘Sous ille.....s eg ‘So36 Mills Central .....Malvern......... See: 27-29 
Oregon..........00+ Salem. ae .. Sept. 12-17 Hancock.......... Greenfield....... Aug. 23-27 | Mitchell........... Osage...... . Sept. 14-16 
Pennsylvania......Phila............. Sept. 5-17 Harrison.......... Corydon. ..Aug. 30-Sept. 3 | Montgomery......Red Oak, . Sept. 19-28 
Piedmont $ Exposition, includin| Henry. ;....++.+++.New Castle....... Aug. 9-13 | Monroe............Albia..... «Aug. 23+ 
Va., N a., Ala., an Bc coscassed Kokomo......... Sept. 12-16 | Muscatine... stee ewes Muscatine .......Sept. 27-29 
Tenn. ‘held at Adanta, Tyee: Oct. 10-22 Bentingion Ss pkanee Huntington.Sept. 27-Oct. 1 — ee Ae Sept. i 
Rhode Island..... Providence .....Sept. 19-23 Jackson........... Brownstown.Aug.29-Sept 2 | Page. TU clarinda | -Aug. 29-5 cy oo 
Sixteenth Tricanial Ean’ D ot. the GEORGIA. — Seoeaunenene Rensselaer. Aug. _ Sept. 2 Ring eal se eeeeees “kinmettebiin ‘Sept. 4 
ass. Charitable Mechanics’ In- . eee yn oo! Seer ortiand......... ept. 27-2 nee sovcceeweed Te... sere Sept. 24 
stitute, Boston, Mass....... Sept. Ber. a8 Burke.......-.+... Waynesboro ...... Noy. 6-8 Fonnings eS. No. 2 9-12 soveee 5 : . 14 
South Carolina...Columbia........ 8-11 IDAHO ROK: Cousapsnee Vincennes....... Sheiby 
Tenn Dakota...... . Mitehell Sep 1, 268 ? - . pa Seange Sone een oa Grange-......Se pt. 27-90 Shlawaabee 0 eel 46 
— ccccccoed ashville...Sep Oct.1 | Bingham.......... Bagle Rock........ Sp.28- MKC. . ....000-28. srown Point... Sept. 18-16 | DIOTY......0- +: Nevada.......... Sept. 
kina ied Dallas .,-..-Oct. 20-Noy. 5 eee a p28-30 | {a Porie........ La Porte......-.Sept. 279) | Tama.........c... sovseeeseeeeSepte 13-16 
TH State Fair....Toledo, O.........Sept. 5-10 ILLINOIS. Lawrence ..... Bedford.... sept. 13-17 | Taylor .. . Sept. 27-30 
aS Burlington -.--. Sept. 12-16 Madison........... Anderson... .Sept.5-9 | Union . Sept. 15-17 
OS eae Richmond....... Oct. 26-28 | Adams............ Camp Point. me ag eee re Bloomington. ...Sept. 27-30 | Union. 2 City. Aug. 30-Sep. 
Washington Ter..W alla alla.Sept. 26-Oct.1 | Boone...........++ Belvidere........ Sept. 13-16 Montgomery See Crawfordsville. ...Sept. 5-9 | Union .W. Liberty:..... Sept 13-15 
West’n Michigan. ‘Grand Rapids ..Sept. 19-23 ER Sc ncesaccban Mt. —- . Aug. 226 |, ORE MOTOOOO,....060000 Sent 50 23 | Van Buren Keosauqua esas Sept. 18-16 
West’nNat.FairA.Lawrence, Ks...Sept.5-11 | Burgan............. Princeton. . Sept. 6-9 Nopen .»-Adgonier......0. ..Oct. 11-14 | Wapellv...... Ottumwa......... g. 15-19 
West Virginia... .. Wheeling.........+ Sept. 5-9 | Carroll............ Mt. Carroll...... --Sept. 27-30 | Orange............PAOH........000005 ‘Sept. 7-10 | Washington Washington ....Sept. 20-23 
Wisconsin......... Milw ae cope Sept. 12-17 | Champaign....... Champaign,.....Aug. 23-26 | Parke.. : "‘ieoakville eee Aug. 15-20 | yNE .....- Corydon....Aug. 29-Sept. 2 
Wis. industrial. . Racine..... Aug. 29-Sept. 3 Coles. . reScaeuscuen Chgrleston.... «Sept. 1817 Perry pees -.-Tel City Seinen sas Sept. 13-18 | we oe Be saat Be ahh. Aga - 
a | ares ep 7 RS .Petersburg....... Sept. 5-10 | inneshiek ecorah,.... me > ept. 
COUNTY AND DISTRICT Crawford.. ....... Robinson.... ... Sept. 20-23 | Porter.... -Valparaiso...... Sept. 20-28 | Worth...... -Plymouth........Sept. 15-17 
FAIRS. Cumberland...... Toledo. ........2 Sept. 21-24 | Posey... New Harmony. .Sept. 19-23 | Wright............ Clarion......... .. Sept. 13-16 
DeKalb ........... Sycamore........Sept. 20-23 | Randolph. ‘ Winchester.Aug. 30-Sept. 2 | 
ALABAMA, oo See Clinton....... Sept. 12-16 Ripley.... oR, soccconss Aug. 16-19 | 
SEC. Daleville..... ..July 20-— | Du Page........... Wheaton........... Oct. 4-6 | Rush..... .. Rushville....... Sept. 13-16 | Appanoose... Sept. 13-16 
Limestone ....... DEORE... cased Oct. 4-8 | Edgar............. ATIS....... 220.0008 Sept.5-9 | Shelby.... ..Shelbyville....... Sept. 7-10 | Boone.... Sept. 21-24 
Montgomery......Montgomery..... Oct. 17-24 Edwards.......... AIMOD.......200005- Oct. 18-21 | Spencer.. Chrisney -..Oct. ‘38 | Brookly 31-Sept. 2 
va Effingham......... Lee Oct. 11-14 | Steuben.. Angola.... 121Oet. 11-14 | Cedar .. fe lle..S 
oe EF le.. Sept. 18-16 
ALABAMA DISTRICT. Ford . Piper City ...... Sept. 13-15 | Sullivan....... . Sullivan.......... Sept. 5-10 | Clayton “Sept. 20-23 
Dallas Benton. ....0000- Sept. 20-23 — . Lafayette... ane ea -Sept.3 | Cent Wes "Se 4 91-24 
Huntsville .... —.. SGRbashasee — ay ra —a Siswoteiss +++ TADUOM. «5 spies g. $44 | Creston... ug. mg 
. a é ermillion........Eugene.......... G. 22-27 | Se f 
ARIZONA. *ghawnect? n.Aug. . Sept Si See "Terre Haute. eas 2Sept 2 ry 13-16 
Maricopa Phoenix..........Oct. 17-22 . 18-21 | Wabash....... a ae s — 13-16 ‘Sept. 28-80 
gees Moy nl” os 5-9) W arren beemininacon W. Lebanon.... Aug. 16-20 ‘Sept. 90-23 
ARKANSAS. Sept. 12-16 | Warrick.......... Booneville. Aug. | ea Sept. 38 New Sharon.....Sept. 21-23 
Independence .. - Batesville oar Oct. 11-13 ce ag Washington....... Salem ........... 23-27 | M fanning. idan Sept. 14-17 
efferson.......... a ct. 19 2 | x 
Pulliips. ERE Helena.. Oct 18-22 Oe vie: - Au Fe pag INDIANA DISTRICT, ETC. Miltor a ug. Sept. 2 
Sebastian.......... Pi Gmnithi,..5...53 Oct. 18-22 g- Acton Fair Asso.. Acton Aug. 30-Sept. 3 | Moulton....... .. Albia............ Sept. 13-16 
Van Buren........ Ciiaton. pean ene Sept. er a oo 7 7 74 ‘Arcadia Fair Ass. Arcadia....A —-g 29-Sept. 5 Mt. Joy. suseunien Devenport....... 66 t. 6-9 
White.............Judsonia....... -Oct, 12 roquois. “Milford Aug. 30-Sept. 2 Black Hawk...... La Porte ... Aug. 30-Sept i | some NE . 2.0.00 Ne a erty Bee 13-15 
CALIFORNIA. roquols.........-.Watseka....,...-Aug. 226 | Bridgeton Union.Bridgeton.......Aug. 22-21 | New Sharon’......New § sion Sept 333 
Jackson...........Carbondaie ......Oct, 10-14 | Dearborn.........Aurora... ....... ct. 11-15 di coy Hag ESR“ lr 
Industria} Exposition of the Me- t . a oe pao: a ee Sept. ir} — ine, Agr’. ‘Rendativine bases gesorts 3-7 | hk coup Cent. ‘Malcom. see Bebe: is 
chanics’ Inst., San “ene sco, Sep OR 1 eee ane eee : airm’t Uniou airmount.,....Se 13-16 cocs ses oe AVICIIANG ... eee 
i cinsowe * Chic Dees oe t. 6-10 - a peepee 30 Fountain, Warren pt — Point.s — P’nt. Sept. 20.23 
El Dora ‘Placerviiié.Aug. S0Sept. 2 be “Seeger Verm......... Covington. ......Sept. 20.23 | TAMB.....+....++++ Traer........ Aug.31-Sept. 2 
Del Nopte & iii: os ~~ wale FB nen KAe’i Francisville... "Sept. 97-30 Tract pe oneuswaecoun fone. Tee “Aug 31-Sept. 2 
boldt..... .-....-Rohnerville 5 Tantelkee Henry, Madison & va on spseessooseee —- -Aug. 29-Sept. 3 
eoeses Susanville <endall vss. -Rankakee. Delaware .......Middletown..... Aug. 16-19 Wap - paahppaneee rn ij wert 
Los Angeles Los Angeles ee rorreensite Sele = ol om “od Se 2 Inter-State... ... Fort Wayne..... Sept. 27-30 We pe Pol eee cocecs Wh nce i TY ccocceee c 69 
Monterey Salinas. eamnpenet Libertyviie. gs “4 are x4 Knightst’n Union. i olemantourn. Aug. 30. Sep. 2 COE FONE 6000000 est Point....... Sept. 
Nevada ** Nevada Cit ake. Seti Vankegan....” “Se t. 5-19 | Lawrence Dist.. ..Lawrence....... at. 12-1 
Sonoma.. .... Santa Rosa.. La ane we "Aug 29 Bept 4 | Loogootee Dist... Loogootee. -Aug. “ay 3 KANSAS. 
Santa Clara....... San Jose... .... Livingston........Fairbury.......... Sept. 5.9 | Miami & Fulton..Macy............ Sept. “124 | anderson. ........Garnett..... Aug. 20, Sept 2 
CALIFORNIA aca Logan Atlanta ept. 69 New Ross Agr’l...New Ross........ Sept. 8-12 Bourb F ts tt 47 
SS SS eee Newton........... ‘Washington. Aug. 30-Sep. 3 OUFDOD,......600. or _ 
Siskiyou Yreka Sept. 23-Oct. 1 Logan.........+.. Lincoln....Aug. 2-Septe 2 7 7, eee oo 4-7 
setts ic retnwene Gcpeniie dae 30 Sept, 8 Logan, McLean, De ay 5 meme = -Waterloo........ Sept. 26-30 Raatonwad Falls. Sept. 28.50 
petite one s36 . . 3 a 
Ba District Asso- Witt & Tazeweil. -Logen ie Sept. 6-9 —..... NO Manchester....Oct Cherokee cence soc OES ee Ss "7 6-9 
clation .......... San Francisco....Aug. 6-13 acoupin......... rlinvitte. s Bo. ‘ Sept. 12. “7 Cheyenne bee > _aaewt Sep t. 14-16 
Sonoma & Marin Marion..... ~ eee ct. 4- gr ae “Sept. 20-24 Cloud eiimeseeeseall Concordia. ANS, 3 ~Sept. 3 
assac Metropolis Coff ..Burlington.......Sept. x 16 
District Asso’n.Petaluma.. Aug. 29-Sept. 3 paca : ye Mechan- Oey... 0 € 
San Joaquin, Tuo- cDonough ......Bushnell.......... Oct. 10- i Oct. 3-8 | Cowley.. .W —- (: Pe 
lumne, Stanis- . —- “e ocemD. popneee are “4 Poplar oS - Ceawsone 4 ay ssoimas 
d peed a m oo ee OCK...... r . PAVIS...0+. cad unct on y 
laus, Merced. ...Stockton. ...Sept. <6-Oct. 8 a .-Bloomingt’n Aig -Sept.2 & M.A....... Poplar Grove. ...Sept.26-30 Douglas... ..Luwrence.. ep 
COLORADO Mercer ‘Alsip he £4.38 Seymour FairAss.Seymour........... ct. 48 | isaward Kinele 
x are Petersburg... ‘bebe r} 9 | SWitzerl'd & Ohio.East Enterprise.Sept. 13-16 rik ards... . oo eg ca 
poeiees:. seeeeeee mong te Montgoiiery. . .Hillsboro....... ..Sept. 13-16 —. ay 4. oe ion Cit Sept.59 | Ellis... ..Hays City....... . 
“rote ata Dt. <1-2 Moultrie .. .. Sullivan ........ Sept. 27-80 | wWprmvville Aor’ °° TT a coneseen Wank Be Franklin.. .. Ottawa...... Sept. 27-Oct. 1 
Ft. Collins....... Sept. Oreo’ Urmyville Agr’l. ‘Urmyviile Spanesean Oct. 6-8 H “ Newt : 96.29 
ee SRS Sept. 13-16 “Ro ce ll a Warren Tri-Co....Warren........... Sept. 6-10 \offore, tees fae i se eeeeeeee ie 
2 “- Cc . . . 18- Washington a he Je age — 
CONNECTICUT. . aap Tove Cee OBEABY sz. 5osce5i00 Sept. 6-10 | Jower as: 5 om ae 
aldoionesih Berlin... ....+--++--Sept. 23 Pinckneyvilie...... b= Fh _...Sept.69 | Linn.. ‘Mound City..." Sept: 
poe ee is46 Monticello - 15-19 | Xenia Union......Xenia |. ........2 Aug. 24-26 | Linn... oR soapanton. .....Sept. IIe 
Hat - Bristol.........- Sept. Golcond IOWA Peabody.. 
Middlesex. Chester. pte Chester Cawker City...... Sept. 6 
ddlesex Westbrook Oct. 4-5 Olne Adams... Corning Independence 
Tolland.... -Rockville -Oct. 4-6 i Pt. Byro Audubon. udubo: Sept. 20-2 Council Greve 
Windham......... Brooklyn...... ‘Sept. 20-22 wSane 222 Harrisburg Allamakee........ Waukon. . Sept. 13-16 / ng visitors . Burlingame...... 
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Osborne ..........Osborne......... Sept. 14-17 MICHIGAN. Lewis La ae Aug. 23-26 | Oneida Rome Ss 
Picidhiencaciox MO MOMO<scsces 3 Pai cacmacane accamninocenel 
ee yeoepisres 23 roy. .an;. Sepik, BrOct.1 | Onondaga «...../S¥racise. Sept: 2038 
Pa awnee iaransantien oo Or Bi Seg Se rt. 14-17 | Ontario........... Canandai ua,..,Sept. 28-80 
bese” ::Wame “ ... Aug. 30-Sept.2 | Orange.... 
Pottawatom 7 i*4 . Aug. tng oe 8 | Orleans.... 22.24 
Rice .....-cceeeeees ---Lyon * rag Marion... aueaee :2!Palmyra.. Wesaginaanel Oct. 11-15 | Oswego... 
Riley ......ccseecee Le om . Princeton... Ane) 80-Sept .2 | Otsego.... 
=e Bucs soccceces Be pondoned :.California.. Putnam - - Sept. 20-23 
ee.........- casos: iy dept ss | Rensecinet. 2.2.2.1 Sept. 27-90 
Sedgwick... ¥ Vichite “i Sept. 15-19 | Rockland. Spring Valley... ‘Se 
=: ‘ —— Pierce -Sept. 19-24 Saratoga... Ballston Spr ngs. Bept.69 
Sumner.. Wellington.Au Pee. 15-20 ee ag --Schoharie...... . Sept. ar 
. e: -29 
Wonts gion pAay "Ser “4 20-23 ot. 21-24 | Steuben 27-30 
QUES cccccccccceed pt. 2 . 0-Sept. 3 Steuben.. "‘HornelisvilleAued Sones 
KANSAS DISTRICT. -Sept. 12-15 | Steuben....... ..Prattsburg...... Sopt. 21-23 
TA .sconcencos ors La Crgne Riaesecmad Sept. 5-9 elbina.. “4 2 St Lawrie -—- “oe acanee-sionme 18.15 
4 t. 5-9 | SADCL.. .... eee ee een eee eee rgog | Shelby........----Shelbina...........Sept.6-9 | Suffolk............ verhea was 
Phillips. Philipsburg. ...-Sept. 27-90 ee y “Sheth vilie, Aug. ey 2 | Sullivan 0 Monticello........Sept. 
Pottawatomie....St. Marys......... . Oct. 47 | Kalamazoo.. St. Charles........5 Charles. t. 13:15 Tioga Owego Sept. &s 
KENTUCKY. a eee : St. Francis uae. eae ret Tompikiné........-Dryden......... Sept 2829 
Lenawoe... ...... a OF. pat i tae Crayton dewwncsed — 12-14 | Tompkins....... See «Sept. 14-17 
Adair .............Columbia .......Aug. 16-19 | Macomb.....--.... de oct.57 | © fenesucnessl a mmanscbateses ept.14-17 | Washington..... Fore Rdward, ---Sept. 18-16 
Anderson..... ---Lawrenceburg. ..Aug.16-19 | Manistee.......... By occ Bente ETNON .....0004-- evada .......+- Sept. 26-30 — secccescvees seecceeeeeSe “3 t. 14-16 
Bourbon..... —. eee Se yn 6-10 | Mason...... Ludington.......§ \. MISSOURI D SINE o +o 2- +e seeee yo a ARAL he Sept. 21-28 
— ageghpabe Danville. ne Aug.25 | Midland....0000.1. Midland City... :Sept. 14-16 Wik le oc Westehcsier. steeee White a 
Camphell.... oe — ria... Aug . 30-Sep. 3 | Monroe............Monroe Sept. 27-29 | Belton Belton cheneennwan Aug. 16-19 Y yoming... sree Wa wsscccccee Oct. 5-7 
Christian | fe Hopkin nsville. ‘Sep, 28 Oct. a | Monroe RRO: f fy Boone... “Hamilton: “> acs A 16-90 BLES... ceeeeececees enn va BD... .ccccee Oct. 46 
} < se ontcalm.,.......Greenville..........Oct. 4-6 | Galdwell...... ar -Se 
c pwenshor0. “ener Mts New Stone. “i Aue 81 ‘Sept, H NEW YORK DISTRICT. 
Elizabethtown... Sept. 13:16 Oakiand” Fulton, «.......-+. Fulton amen | ieee we eee P39 
.Horse Cave... Bept. er) Oceana.. Harrison.. ...Ridgeway...... Sept. 200—— | Wyoming......... i, Pe 1272 JSept. 29-80 
Henderson.......... Oct. 4 Ogemaw. Cee s — Dihcavaaead Sept. 5-9 
. Wern Oreck... /Aug. 1b Osceola... Restate Willlametowa Sept a NORTH CAROLINA. 
eecces » RO awa err Ww e 
ponies ‘ Rye. a — Be wierss _ bape *. Josep one aes “Tockwo Riccanaa Oct. 1831 eee bacecete Fe aah Jer. ou 
Biaases ae eeastwe . 4. uscola.. ass: : DUOR:. 5.5<<020 9- steeseeeeeees seceeeeeee OCE. 
adison " Rirksvi ile. beed ee! 22-28 | Union...........--lonia Sept. StS CISIES....0<s-- -Appletoii Cit ger 7-10 
—-- :.+- Germantown, .....Oct. 12-15 | Union..... ssc... Eaton Rapids ct. Saline. ccccccccceecMarehall..... ..0..AUg. 25 ™ petal eer as eg sete 
Mercer..........-- Harrodsburgh....Aug. 9-12 | Van Buren........Paw Paw. pra... sceasce Elizabeth City...Oct. 18-20 
Muhlenberg. -.-Greenville. -..- --- Oct. 19.2 Washtenaw....... Ypsilanti... NEBRASKA. pole pap Ran 
Ohio. PA ERES. Hartford .......,,.Oct, 49 —_ DISTRICT. ee) eee 
aski...... .. .Somerset..... voll t. 13-16 | Armada........ A ee er .5- cr SE la oe ount...... ct. 36 
Shelby....c020 s+: Shelbyvilic.. Aue, 23.3 — a ieuitural Oct. 5-7 Boone... Al Di Ms. esses ros Ott, 4-6 | Wayne..........:. Goldsboro. ....... Oct. 26-28 
— cae Nene wevived Uniontown...... Society. ......006 Rochester........ Oct. 11-14} Buffalo......:: wa pesos ee OHI 
wea Boling Gi ‘Bevis eid BREEER. ..»0-n0>4+0> TORE eaves vee Oct. 7 Tee... ..ccs. oon * Spee Sent. 91.23 i 
sawn . weecsseseoseece GINC.......... 00044 | Butter." David Cis... Oct. 4 eooee oes Winchester --Be t. 27-80 
i: Central Fair Asso- Ut1EP.. .ccccccee \ RS ct. 4-7 ee tee P 
KENTUCKY DISTRICT. CIABION:. .s:c0005< Hubbardstown. -Sept. 20-23 Chay : eo yop oe ae ace 2a ees ane Recs ~~ 239 
eS amamnal Coving ton Aug. 23-27 Sinton. ‘ihn. a ss Ci 000. Sete ot Sept. 3023 seceees Jefferson a P9780 
cocccc cc co WOVE MUON. oc. 00 FsU. cures | ULINTON....ccccccee | ee eS a eecesesesseeh seccccoeld 4 eee eeereeee . 
Young Men's Ky. Fair, Maysville, Aug. 17-20 | Eastern Michigan. Ypsilanti Se A 2430 — ape mE --Weeubeaabae ew ihe, 
ates Eaton Rapids U’n.Eaton Rapids. .:...0ct.5-7 | Dawson... ap toed ept. 69 “St: Clairsville Aug’ s\Bep, 
LOUISIANA. Fearnaught Driv. Daweon ...... sisal Eins Creek vege OCt Af ponte pp _— ! ‘s 
OOM Kesiatess 3 Shreveport....... Nov. 8-12 a om Beas Oct. re p aaa = sas seoeees Sebi, 630 , Bet 
wAtNE Ingham.........-«- Stockbridge. “ °" "Get. 4.7 | DUDAY...---ceceeee Benkleman....... Se - 6-8 O 
AINE. Tonia Ton Spt. 27-30 ilimore..........Fairmount..Aug. 30-Sep. 2 
Androscogsin..... Lewiston sieeeeeennan Oct. 4-6 te dei. 4-6 Pranklin.......... Franklin me. meD Es 2 28 
Tc aa AMOR Mi ford Union.. “Oct. 47 Frontier eabecveced Stockville........... Oct. 6-8 
Canbenand Gorhats ~ orth Eastern... Flint . t. 19.23 FUITAS ...-cccccces Beaver City ...... Sept. 6-8 
Jumberland «-.... Gorham... North astern... .Fiint Opt. 1998 | Gage... ccceeeee Blue ‘Springs. ...Sept. 2023 - Sabina ~ Aug. 
on nea pega Oakinnd &Watne F . . aL] Ec ea + ooo Beatles - Sashasecss ept.6-9 | Clinton ........... ‘Wilmington ..../Aug, 16-19 
franklin .......+ *hilips....... aklan ayne. Farmington Greeley ........... oy t. 97-99 | Columbiana...... New Lisbon. .... Sept. 27-29 
Sonate Swtaneod Watervie. U ee .. n.. “eeeepenencne: Grand oy 99.94 | Coshocton........ Coshocton....... ~Oct. 11-14 
Kennebec......... atery. ille.. jayne CLY..... cece on. Hamilton ......- **""Aurora......... Sept. 21-24 | Cuyahoga........ ——- Sept. 6 a 
cocceee OCKIANG.,...... SCpt. 27-30 | . eaYMC.-.......00.. t @3 a cvoceesn faves Getta se seeceeeeees - 12- 
West’ ra Michigan. Grand Rapids... “Sept. 19-23 Hitehcock Calbeston sseeeees ‘oe eS e “e : 
: : Cases ODE IESOTA. | Holt.....-- ENGI. ccnvcccsccccOCeee h vem Sn : 
Oxford.... — Sept. ‘ cota ESOTA. Jeifersoi. Fairbury. ccccccecesccces | poner eocccees ‘oat iis 
: a “ 1 no a te Se is oO nson. ecumse wee ewes eAAMUAOUUL ce eeeeee . Ss 
Penobscot, ept. 6-8 Kearney inden... Bent. 2790. | Sayekte..---..---- Washington. ...Aug. 2 
Soandehe ES aes ept. 19-21 | Knox...... Creighton.......Sept. 20-23 | Eranklin.......... — a B a septa 
Washington Chicago... . -Rush city err Sept. 6-9 Lancaster. Lincoln... Pegs ee og = 
Washington Clay..... ecececcces a eecccccccces ° Logai ONG ccccccns+..-CEDiGe) ease Gallipolis....... “Sept. 15-17 
York. Biddeford "Sept. 27-29 can setae soseeet “gan Bante Sept. Madison . Madison .. SOB a — + tereee Be aa 
sowee- ese DIGGCIOIG, ..06 oe owe 1 RR ontev oO. ee CHEE cccccc te ee) aon SWEDE cs ecccccccce ce « ti 
eines iniandianiab: Cattonwond ‘ee Windo uburn y uernsey..... --+- Washington. ered Sept. 
Central Washing: Dakotas. 22.260 nn a -Nelson seers > ed see gtd 
ton Ag’l Society .Machias........ Sept. 21-23 | Dodge......-- +s - COE 37-80 | ms EF pt. 6-9 
Guan Tax Faribault Columbus........ Sept. 27-30 ~ “pylheanmenet oe 
mers’ Club...... Cumberland Sept. 21-22 Fillmore. ~*o-* oe 
Fastern Maine....Bangor Aug. 30-Sept. 2 Hubbard Red Willow... Indianola.......... Oct. 5-8 
Farmers’ and Me- ove Tsantl.. Richardson........§ ; 
chanics’ Club....Bridgeton........ Oct. 11-12 = on fon eee we P 
Gray Park Ags’n..Gray ..... ve. eee Sept. 20-22 | Waeod’: Lele aes 
Harrison Farmers’ Mo v8 Vv — pe ican Or 
Ul ae Harrison............Oct. 5-6 ong Wa Bucs ses rie Way eaiacis meseacanccad Sept. 5- 
North Waido ae” oeen: ptt A a Satna 
% - oi BN 
Se MESS | Estado als: Sag | ¥OHE 
ev ae “lise eer tet NEBRASKA viene. ars 
Sibley ...... ...Arlington.....+- Sept. 28-80 | CAS8...-......--+0- yeeping Water.Aug. 
enn gpa Rept. 78 Legon Walley..." Wakefteld....... Sept. 27-30 
a eee ..-Long Praitié::- Sept. 20-22 | Nemaha Valley...Falls on: Sept. 26-80 
Watonwan Madelia......... t. 22-24 | Richardson....... Falls City........Sept. 26-30 
enemas ania Saline, ...0 ccccee | Ae Sept. 4-7 
NNES . 
Blue Earth M " . ne Sept. 20-28 oe 
Zarth. ankato. ept. 20- 
WAWSEAHO DISTRO’: Goodhue . Red W ing. dept. 13 Belknap... ccccccceeLACONIB. .....002- Sept. 6-9 
e ochester. ept. 5- 
Caldwell.......... Hamilton.. Aug. 30-Sept. 2 Red Wing Ind’ 1 Red Wing. “Ta. +3 NEW eer 
STITT o. Minnesota.... Rochester. Sept. 5-10 | Atlantic....... ace arbor Cit - t .28-26 
MASSACHUSETTS, So. Minn. Live “ Burlington..... SIME Hol ee . + 10-15 
Amesbury & Salis- Stock & Fair A Cumberland. . "Bridgeton. avaesd Sept. 6-8 
(oo eae Newburyport. we... OCt. 4-5 sociation........ * Mankato baueaeais Sept. 20-28 | Essex.............. Orange... . ‘Sept. 26-29 
parastable Saige stable... "{ Sept. 27-28 | Stearns............St. Cloud.......... Sept. 27-29 Hunterdon hacees ee Gases Sept. 27-30 
BlackstoneValle xbridge ....... Sept. 27-28 OPCEL...ccccccees eee ict. 4-7 
perkshire....... “No rth Adan. “Sept. 20.93 MISSISSIPPI. Monmoutii....... Freehold «~~... Sept. 1815 | Paulding......... Paulding... -... Sept. 9) 
erkshire t arrin ton. Sept. 28-30 SENN sac soacenene oodstown..... e 18 | EFOCPEY.cccccccccccs ew Lexington. Sept 
Berkshire... Se eae Sharkey...........Rolling Fork.....Oct. 11-15 | Somerset..........Somerville......... ‘Oct. 46 | Perry ....--...-- Somerset .-.....,.Oct. 18: 
Bris tl ne ane ‘Charles . MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. Sussex..... aviee vic ce WO eMonseccees « Oct. 4-7 and * . Sept. 
os al - ~ har rangi cpt LOG | Monroe.......+...-Aberdeen.........Oct. 25:28 NEW YORK. 
East’ isla ate MISSOURI. yo = Sieh ae ee 
Franklin....... jreenfleld “Sept. 29-30 ¥ -Mexico........+0¢ Aug. 9.18 | ‘Alleghany... .... Angelica... “Bept, 2022 seeeeeees 
Hampden East....Palmer........ Tarkio..... Aug. 80-Sept. 2 BLOOM. s..sess00 Whitees: Point ...Sept. 6-9 | BO8s........ - Chillicothe. cove sees AUB, 912 
] ampehire, Frank- ve 4 Mi cescasacse Oct. 11-13 . Whitesville........ ct. 3-6 veeeeseesFremont ...........OCt, 4-7 
-Northampton ......Oct.5-6 | Bates............. Butler..... IIT Sept. 15-19 | Cayuga ee). ee June 17-20 . “ -Portsmouth..... Sept. 27-30 
; | St. Joseph.......Sept. 12-17 | Chautauqua ...... Dunkirk........ Sept. 19-22 | PeMeCa.........- ffin Sept. 27-30 
Callaway... ENON cc r0 cctv Aug. 23-27 | Chautauqua.......Jamestown....... Sentct- Ob Sea oo oran seen 
CARTON ie csaiaciesies Lo er Sept. 20-24 } Chemung.........Elmira.............. ict. 4- 
Cape Girardeau. ‘Cape Girardeau. on, 11-15 | Chenango....... .Norwich....... Sept. 20-23.[ g~ sseee 
" on? a aeee ane Stockton...... Sept. 26— { Clinton........... Plattsburg ........ Sept. 6-9 | Summit... 
North.Lowell... Chariton. “Key tesvilie.....-.Oct.48 | Columbia ....... Trumbull. 
South. Framingha Clark.. .. Kahoka...... Aug. 29-Sept.2 | Columbia... 
--...90. Framington. CIE sceseess Pe | ee Sept. 13-16 | Delaware... S 
Dallas...... . Buffalo...... Sept. 28-Oct.1 | Delaware. --+ Dep 
De Kalb .-Maysville..... : . 23—— | Dutchess..........W : 
Franklin........., Washington......Sept.8-10 | Erie........... ---Ham ‘Sept. 1416 
: Gentry.. SAIN coi .ccctSENte IANO MBOKetccs ccasennss ; Sept. 13:16 
none: Sept. - 4 Greene........... Springfield ee Bent. om a cessive Sept. ee aoe Sept 13-16 
saws e - GS aeipasce nec eee pert: MOON cascceas soe : re . 
ee EE pee ess ae Sarco... — ipRov.t seeceee. eegnsences *NGaltOen weeded Se 22 , togan Sepe 36-90 
pW NE IREE 6 cxcasss0ces Sept. —s BAUGOZIOL...cc0scces reen enuuee 
Worcester,North.Fitchburg....... Sept, 27-28 | Johnson.. .-..-Holden.... rage canens. ee er s .. Up Sandusky. ek a Oct. 4-6 
Worcester, North Knox..... -++- Newark “Sept 12-18 Lewis.....«........LOWVille........ nage 0 
Wrettes nceesesees CC ee . Sept. 20-21 | Laclede ..Lebanou,......... Oct.11-15 | Livingston. :/7/."\Geneseo............ Oct. 6-7 be a nd 
Worcester... .Sturbridge....... Sept. 15-16 | Lafayette... ; “Higginsville.. .... Aug. 23-27 | Montgomery......Fonda.......Aug. .31-Sept. $ a a atl alien. Goa . Sept. 13-16 
orcester......... Worcester.. Aug. 30-Sept. 2 Lawrence.....-.-.Mt. Vernon ... . Sept. 21-238 | Monroe........ "Rochester, Aug, 80-Sept. 2 yr etl cot ecececeesAUge 16-19 
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Sept. 27-30 | Washington...... Burgettstown...... Oct. 4-6 









ct. 47 
ea Sept. baer RHODE ISLAND. 

























Sept. ‘soos Union Ag’] Ass’n.Canton.......... ept. 20-22 | Tyler...... iiilll)/Middlebourne.. 
























Ashtabula......... Conneaut.... _ ~ 14-16 ee - Port Allegheny..Sept.13-16 | Murfreesboro.. uustrecsboro.. Sept. 7-10 
—-* - Barnesville... Mercer.. ee eae Sept. 21-23 a — ++. Nashville... Sept. 26-Oct 2 
taldwell ........ Sept. tis. 15 Mercer Stoneboro....... Sept. 28-30 | Obion...... -Union City.......... Oct. 4.8 
det. Vazareth ..........4 Oct. 4-7 Pulaski chee -Pulaski...... Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
‘Sept. is i os Re Newport.........Se pt. 20-23 | Rutherford.. .... Murfreesboro... .Se pt. 7-10 
“al Sept. 12-15 ..Coudersport....Sept. 25-27 | Shelbyville....... —— ecuee Sept. 15-17 
Champaign. ......) Me chanicsburg. we Oct. 4-7 | Forksville.. ... ...Oct. 5-7 BEM susiaecae Trenton . ooo Ct. 11-18 
OO eee eee Oct, 11-14 | Susquehanna..... Great Bend......5 Sept. oy Os WEIR si snsvcencn Lebanon.. “sept. 8-10 
Defiance.......... Hicksville....... Sept. 20-24 | Susquehanna..... Has tford Ss 
Fost — Exp. -. hie os. 12-13 | IY seeak coemerens TEXAS. 
— Ricseonsece ‘ostoria... Aug. 30-Sept.2 | Tioga..............3 ansfield... ‘ 
Greene............ Jamestown..... “Aug. 16-19 .. Wellsboro pt. 22- Shelby . Shelbyville ......Sept. 6-10 
Greenfield. Greenfield .........Oct. 4-7 | Lewisburgh..... Sept. 21-24 Tarrant, --Fort Worth ........ Oct. 5— 
Hartford.. Se eae Sept.6-9 | Venango.......... Franklin......... Sept. 6-9 
Hicksville .. .-Hicksville.......Sept. 20-23 | Warren...........Warren..... Aug. 30-Sept. 2 VERMONT. 
PE ctsrewee .-New London..../ Aug. 16-19 | Washington...... Washington... .Sept. 13-16 
Jamestown Jamestown..... Aug. 16-'9 | Westmoreland ...Greensburg...... Oct. 11-14 | Caledonia.........St. eer. «+ Sep. 20-28 
aa Wellington...... Aug. 23-27 Wyoming......... Finkhannock....Sept. 14-16 | Franklin... . Alt * -9 
McAérthur......... McArthur.. ..... Sept. 7-9 Peo cceccucee (SE Oct. 4-7 | Lamville. 27:29 
Martinsville ......Martinsville...... Sept. 6-9 Rutland........... Sept. 20-22 
_— elier + +seMontp elier...... Sept. 18 16 PENNSYLVANIA DISTRICT. nen 
) on..... -Napoleon .......s ep NIA, 
Ottokee ae Ottokee : Chester. ......000. Co) eee Sept. 28-30 GINTA 
Pataskala... ..Pataskala ! -26 | Crawford.......... Cochranton......Sept. 14-16 | Accomac..........Keller......Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Pickaway......... Adelph Aug. 16- Crawford . . Woodcock....... Sept. 21-23 | Augusta....... : Oct. 18-21 
Portage ........00+ Deerfield.........‘ % Edinboro’ Agr'l ..Edinboro’....... Sept. 14-16 Culpepper.......-€ ulpepper.. .Sept. 7-8 
Portage........... Garrettsville... 9 Farmers’ and Me- WMITTAX, ...6..5 Grange Camp.. ‘Aug. 11-18 
Richland ......... Shelby...........8 $ chanics’ Inst....Easton.......... Sept. 13-16 Frederick Winchester . ..Oct. 11-14 
SR. coe cne Sabina.. = , 22.9 oe: Chester and Henrico...........Richmond....... Oct. 26-28 
DING scccosunnceal Shelby.... Norther asfo beseee Pottstown ......Sept. 27-30 | Loudown Leesburg........ Sept. 18-15 
See kien cine Smyrna ce ort er. 7 . ; 
a, Smyens eee Oct. 18-2 FAROC....55-2 Washingtony: ille.Oct. 18-21 ices al OS ot al 
outhern Ohio....Dayton Sept. 26- N. ww Agr’ if en I, ee Sept. 27-80 | Albermarle ......Scottsville......... Oct. 5-7 
Ll eae. Toledo Sept. 510 | Oil Creek Valley “ 
MUDD oases ocd McArthur..... Sept. 44 poet _ ten *Titusville....... Sept. 21-24 WEST VIRGINIA. 
Washington C. H. Washington C. H.Aug.23-2 ’etro S 
Fane atest: "EDTA : Aug. 30 = 2 _ 7 a aaa Parker’s Land’g.Sept. 20-28 |; Harrison.......... Clarksburgh..... Sept. 27-30 
Winchester ....... Winchester ..... Sept. 27:30 my ney * , sent 000 oe peesecne sos arto ¢ See ge 
‘" x 1 Sept. 20-2: Dercbraber unxsutawney..Sept. PRERBON.. «20000000 avenswood....Sept. 13- 
sei eeeaemuanmenia siarecmmmmanmeaneiinaeal niawtee n  Agr’l . . 2 aes Point Pleasant... Aug.23- 
PENNSYLVANIA. Association..... Ringt ::4..Sept. 21-28 | Monroe............Alderson... ve+e Sept. 27-3 
Tri-State Exhib’n. Wil jamsGr* ve. Au.29- Sep8 | Richie............. Pennsboro......§ Sept. 21-23 
weoekaae Oct. 47 | Union Ag’l Ass’n.Burgettstown.. “es .Oct. 4-7 | Tyler..............Middletown. - ie pt te 16 
ept. 14- 


.-+ .- se. | Washington,..... Sandy Plains. ...Sept. 27-29 WISCONSIN. 
we &.......-..Sept. 20-23 | Wattsb’g Ag’lSoc. Wattsburg......... Oct. 4-6 
Hollidaysb rg “sone. 20-23 Waynesburg Cen PT ee eae? or Sept. 27-29 
East Towanda. ‘Sept. 27-29 tral Fair Ass’n. Way nesburg.... Sept. 20-22 | Barron............ ~_ > neeneennewen Sept. 6-8 
Troy.... . Sept. 13-16 | York............6 Hanover.....-..- Sept. 2023 | Brown........ aaa PGE RIS Sept. 6-9 


. ‘Chippewa Fail. Sept. 20-23 
Lo ee Sept. 28-30 














Butler peudantnege, om es. ept. 6-8 Cc ae BONCCR .... 2000006 Sept. 20-22 

TOR ck sannscne Lehighton......... Oct. 4-7 | Washington.... West Kingston .Sept. 13-15 | Columbia.. ..-Portage....Aug 7 “ae . 1 

See Clarion . Sept. 27-30 | Washington.......Westerly........ Sept. 13-15 | Dane...... ..-Madison...... ee 38 

Columbia......... Berwick . Sept. 21-24 SOMO. caivenicon .. Beaver Dam Oc ot. 3-5 

Columbia. ........ Bloomsburg......Oct. 12-1 SOUTH CAROLINA. a eae beens --Menomonie Sept. 6-7 

Crawford.......... —- ake det Grant. .Lancaster.. Sept. 21-23 

aeerand Carlisle..........§ Sept. Chester.... ...... Chester....:..:;.. Oct. 25-28 | Green.: ...Monroe...... . Sept. 14.17 

Dauphin....... “Grete... Liienaianainns . 20-3 Darlington.. Darlington @ H..Oct. 26:28 Iowa... ...Dodgeville...... Sept. 27-20 

Delaware.......... See LABPERB.....ccccc00 Laurens .......:..Oct. 25-26 | Jetferson.. ....Jefterson.......- Sept. 27-39 

Ce BATION. ......000c0e MATION 200002 50cc000 Oct.46 | Jefferson’......... Watertown...... Sent. 19.23 

... Wattsburg.. Kewaunee . Kewaunee.......... Oct. 3-5 

... Uniontown ...... “Oct re TENNESSEE. La Crosse......... West Salem......Sept. 6 29 

°C armichaels :: ie “et. FrxT : F Manitown......... Manitown....... Sept. 26-29 

oe Oe -Oct. 4-7 | Alexandria..... ...Alexandria...... Sent, 22-24 | Marathon....... «. Wausau . Sept. 23-25 

"Brookville nani Sept. 20-23 | Clarksville........ Clarksville....../ Aug. 23-24 Marquette....... Westfield Sept. 21-22 

Port Royal...........+..... DeKalb........... Alexandria. ..... Sept. 22-24 | Monroe.. BTTA ....0cccceces Sept. 6-9 

Lackawanna.... .Scranton........ — 20-28 | Dyer..........0++- Dyersburg........Oct. 18-23 | Outa, ramie.... ‘Hortonville .....Sept. 28-30 

Lancaster... ooo .Aug. ae ? Greene... .. Greeneville .. .Sept. 22-24 | Ozaukee.......... Saukville....... "Sept. — 
RORUEEP, «2.055. AMHEB. .. .0c00ccn0s00 Giles...... ulaski...... Sept. 27-Oct.2 | Pepin........ -Durand .... Aug. 31-Se 

OO SSeS Allentown - j ee Lebanon . -Lebanon ........ Sept. 15-18 | Plerce........:.... Ellsworth...... Sept. ee 23 

L&ZErne......0.000 Wyoming........ Sept. 27-30 | Monroe. .......... Stillwater....... Sept. 20-23 | Portage...........Ambherst........« Sept. 20-22 











reer ee Jomeeville........ Sept. 6-9 
— Lesases:. ene Racine...... Aug. Seon fe 3 


eer gan.. 





yo a ept. 
Trempealeaa pan ane Aug. 81-Se t. 2 
Ss 


CL er Jiroqua..... Sept. 21-23 
Walworth......... Elk Horn woe Sept. 20-23 
Waupaca ...... Weyauwega ....Sept. 27-29 
Washington... ...West Bend.. ") Sept. 28-30 
Waukesha... ..... Waukesha......... ept. 6-9 
WOOK, biicccetceaee Grand Rapids... Sept. 20-23 
WISCONSIN DISTRICT. 
Boscobel Fair..... Boscobel........ Sept. 27- 4 


Centr’] Wisconsin. Watertown... aa 19-2 
Fond-du-Lac...... Fond-du-Lac. . Sept. 27- 30 


Lodi Union....... es Sept. 20-22 
No. Wisconsin....OshkKosh........... Sept. 5-9 
So. Wisconsin ....Mineral Point..... Sept. 6-9 
POTtARS .- 600008 be eg Point..Aug. 30-S, 2 


ge 
Wis. Industrial....Racine...... Aug. 23-Sept. 3 


WYOMING, 


Johnson........... BIS MOMs. 200005 Sept. 18-16 
re Cheyenne... .....0- ept. 6-9 


CANADA, etc. 


Addington. . wburgh........ Oct. 8— 
Bay o uinte. Bice Belleviiie, Sept. 20-23. 
Berlin } ort’! Exhibiti n, Berlin, Sept. 6-8 
Brantford Southern, Brantford, Oct. - ay 
Lo eee Lo, es t. Tos 
Cen Simcoe Agricultural Ex., Barrie, Oct. 4-7 
Central Wellington, etc., Fergus, Oct. 4-5 
District Leeds Co., Newboro, § Sept 20-21 
Eastern Townships, Sherbrooke, Sept. 13-16 
Frontenac, Kingston, Ont., Sept. 2 26-40" 


| Glengarry ‘Co. , Williamstown, Ont., ep. 27-28 


Great C entral . .Hamilton ..... Sept. 26-30 
Great Northern Ex., C ollingwood, Sept. 27-30 
Lambton Co., Forest, Ont., Oct. 6-7 
Lincoln Co Union Ex, st Cc atharines, Oct. 3-5 
Lincoln Co., Smithville, Ont., t.6-7 
Middlesex Co., Strathroy, Ont., Oct. 45 
Norfolk ...........§ Simcoe, Ont..... Oct. 18-19 
NorthernExhib’n. Walkerton, Ont....Oct. 4-7 
Oxford Co. District, Ingersoll, Oct. 4-6 
Oxford Co., Otterville, Ont., Oct. 7-8 
Peninsular Fair, Kent Co., Chatham, Ont., 
Sept. 26-29 
Peterboro’ Agr’l Ex, Peterboro’, Oct. 4-7 
POrt Perry... .0s iin. opabane Sept. 27-80 
Prince Edw’d Is'dCharlottetown, P. E. 1.— 
Prince Edward County, Picton, Oct. 5-6 
Province of ) eee Edward Island, Summer- 


side, Oct 
Province ore Ont., Bowmanville, Oct. 4-5 
Sherbrooke....... ae Sept. 13-16 
BOO i sccansesces Jookstown........ Oct. 7-8 


Southern Counties, St. Thomas, Sept. 27-30 
South Grey Exhibition, Durham, Sept. 27-28 
The Central Exhibition, Guelph, Ont., Sept. 


20-4 
Victoria ieasesneat Lindsay, Ont....Sept. 20-22 
Wellesley & N E Hope, w ellesley, Sept. 27-28 
W Elgin ‘Agr’l Ex, Wallacetown, Oct. 5-6 
Western, London, Sept. 19-24 
Yarmouth........ Nova § Scotia....... Oct. 6-7 
WK insascanseseve Toronto....... +. Sept. &-17 

















Whitewash for Fences, etc.—c. M. 
Harris, Westchester county, New York, asks for a recipe 
for a whitewash that will withstand the weather when 
applied to fences, out-buildings, etc. Common white- 
wash is merely a milk of lime, being lime diffused through 
water, which dissolves but a very small portion of it, and 
it is soon washed off by repeated rains, especially if they 
occur soon after the wash is applied and before the lime 
is converted into a carbonate, which is much less soluble. 
Various substances are added to whitewash, to make it 
more permanent, among which are alum, salt, glue, and 
tallow, or other fats. Fat is one of the most useful of 
these, as it forms a stereate of lime, or lime soap, which 
is quite insoluble; but it must be applied hot. One of 
the best washes is that the formula for which was pub- 
lished by the United States Lighthouse Department, and 
is used upon the buildings, etc.,in their charge. It is 
made as follows: Slack halfa bushel of lime with boiling 
water, and strain ; add a peck of salt, dissolved in warm 
water; three pounds of ground rice (rice flour), made 
into a paste in boiling water; one pound of best glue, 
first soaked in cold water until soft, then dissolved by 






a price-list. 


If you want to get a good outfit of 


prompt, C. O. D. by express, on re- 
ceipt of a deposit with order. | 


SCHLICHTING | The New Perfected Runabout 


& The Original, and Father of all Runabouts. 


RENDSBURG, 


21 to 29 Ann St., N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PATENTED 
JANUARY 15, 1884 


All goods delivered 





] Th : 5 , eat ‘ 
WALKIN (i (AN IK For four assengers. The best wanes Business Wagon 
6 now in use. Weighs 3001bs.: Capacity 800 lbs.; hangs very low; 


rides as easy asa buggy. and can be used for family or 
oe pur a Over 000 now in use, be = giving the 
a $ est satisfaction. Guaranteed to be first-class in every 
CANES and RINGS at cheap- | respect. Prices and Catalogue free to those who mention 


est manufacturers’ prices, write for ae. H, A, MOYER Syracuse, N, . 4 


pest ‘OL AEVANVE 
G3aLN3LVd 











heating; add half a pound of Spanish white—a superior 


to be used. It may be applied to wood, brick, or stone, (Agents for Selling Patents), 


quality of whiting. It is advised to keep the wash ina .E PATENT FOR SALE. FOR 
large iron kettle, in which it may be heated up when it is tee tet ne Sethe to the ADAMSON Guten nae 
ndiana, 





with ordinary whitewash brushes, 








MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 








LANTERNS &VIEWS 
New and8.H. Catalogue 


uineace’s, Philada., Pa, 


8. H. bought. 








Mention this paper in writing to advertisers. 















W ANTED.—Farmers’ Sons as agents for our ELECTRIC 

POCKET BATTERY, the latest invention for exercising 
purposes. Awarded medal at American Institute. Send your 
address to ELECTRIC PocKET BATTERY Co., 756 B’way, N.Y. 








Handiest,Ch 








The Only machine that received an award on both citeguner 
and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centennial Exhibition; was 


Us S. COOK STOVE DRIER 


8q.ft.of Trays. Renita ht, DB lbe Circulars free, 
AM. $7 sa CO.,Waynesbero.Pa. Box QO, 


ts Wanted + 12 











awarded the two last Gold Medals given by the New York 
State Agricultural Society on Horse-powers and Threshers ; and is 
the only Thresher selected from the vast number built in the 
United States, for ill ion and iption in “‘Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Applied Mechanics,’ recently published, thus adopting it as 








[armed CARDS FREE 








Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y, HOLL 








rmail. 12 lovel Basket Hidd 
the standard machine ofthis country. Catalogue sent free. Name, 10c. os Blain gilt ian. 10a. lub 9 packs, 50c, 
Y CARD CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Book rich new sam- 



















For Circulars and specimens of work, address 


“~~ & our big terms | THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COv, 


Agents free. Send 





HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York Office, No. 237 Broadway, 
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+ SPECIAL GRASS MIXTURE.» 


FOR HAY AND PERMANENT PASTURES, 
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Can be sown Can be sown 
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October October 
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THIS ENGRAVING IS FROM AN ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH.—SEE THE CONTRAST. 





The Henderson Special Grass Mixture is composed of the choicest samples of selected 
grasses, so blended as to give the best results for either Hay or Pasture. The price of the Mixture 
is $2.50 per bushel (four bushels being required for an acre), to which should be added ten pounds of 
Mammoth Clover (price $1.50), making the entire cost of seeding an acre $11.50. This is double the 
price of Timothy, but remember it has four times the duration of Timothy, when used for pasture, and 
from its earliness and greater weight of crop, is equally advantageous for hay. Special Prices on 
Large Quantities. Pamphlet with complete instructions and information, mailed free on application. 

Also, now ready, our AUTUMIN CAYALOGUE OF BULBS AND PLANS, for Winter and 
Spring Blooming. ‘This Catalogue is freely illustrated, and contains a colored plate of the newer 


sorts of Tulips. Sert free to any address. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., °° seur'une s™= 
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University of the State of New York. 


ican 
festa 


139 and 141 West 54th St., NEW YORK CITY: 
The only school in the STATE which has the right to 
grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.S.) 
The regularcourse of Lectures commences in Oct. each 
year. Circular and information can be had on application to 
Dr. A. LIAUTARD, V.S., Dean of the Faculty. 








UERNSEY BULL AND BULL CALVES, FOR SALE 
Cheap. Thoroughbred Registered Animals, the get of 
“*Fancy’s Lad, 651,” 2nd Prize, N. Y. Dairy Show. Prices, 
$25 upwards. Apply to 
CHARLES B. WOOD, 621 Sixth Ave., New York City. 





tion and price of these fam- 
NM hogs. also fowls. THE 

4L. B. SILVER CO., Cleveland, 0. BS 

If these hogs are really cholera proof, as guar- 

anteed, have we not the solution to the problem, 

*How to banish hog cholera?” Write for par- 

ticulars, and investigate. Mention this paper. 















Chester White, Berkshire and 
Poland China PIGS, Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Collies, 
Fox Hounds and Beagles, 
Sheep and Poultry, bred and 
= for sale by W. GIBBONS & CO., 
: re aes West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 

Send stamp for Circular and Price List. 


ROUGH-GOATED 





We are now booking orders for 
PUPPIES, full pedigreed, and entitled 
SCOTCH Bio registry in A.K. R. or A. K.C.S.B., 
COLLIE DOGS sired by such noted Dogs as Imported 

BOBBIE, A. K. R.?205, winner of First 
Prize at Philadelphia, 1885, and RUTLAND, JR., A. K. R. 
$910, sired by Rutland, E.K.C.S. B. 13948, the Champion 
Dog of the World. Write at once for full particulars and 
prices. Also, several registered Breeding Bitches in 
whelp. W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





A New Era in Photography. 


Anybody can make good photos with the 
Champion Camera and Equipments. No pre- 
vious knowledge of the art necessary. Busi- 
ness suitable for everybody. $50 per week 
easily made. Process simple and sure. Don’t 
miss this chance of securing the greatest in- 
vention of the century, but send 20 cents silver 
or stamps for large 32 page illustrative book 
with full particulars and sample photos. 
wane Schultze Phot sSanin tc 

e tze Photo Equipment Co., 
5 Chatham Square, New York, 
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and Cemetery Fences and Gates. Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheap- 


est and Neatest Iron Fences. 


Furniture, and other wire work. 
Ask dealers in hardware, or address 


SEDGWICK BROS., Richmond, Ind. 


Iron and Wire Summer Houses, Lawn 


Best Wire Stretcher and Pliers. 





A book devoted entirely to PiymovTa 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LEGHORNS, another on WyYANDOTTES, a 
book on curing PovuLTry DIsEAsEs, and 
another entitled How To FEED Fow.Ls. 
Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author, 

H. H. Stopparp, Hartford, Ct. 








OLDEN PHEASANTS, 10 Pair, Superb Plumage, 

KK $30 per pair; 10 pair, this Summer Chicks, $15 per pair. 

6 Cocks, Elegant Plumage #16 each. Suitable for Exhibition. 

Apply to JAMES MORRISON, (Mr. Schieffelin’s Place), 
I Tarrytown, N. Y. 











POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the olaest, 
largest, and best periodical de- 
voted entirely to povltry ever 
opp Splendidly illustrated. 
1.25 peryear. Also the American 
Poultry Yard, a weekly illus- 
trated paper devoted entirely to 
poultry, $1.50 per year. Both 
papers for $2.00. A samp]? copy 
of both mailed on receipt uf 8 
cents in postage stamps. 
H. H. STODDARD, Hartrorp, Cr. 








THE BEST CATTLE FASTENING! 


SMITH’S 
SELF-ADJUSTING SWING STANGHION ! 


é ig only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
sands in use. Illustrated circular free. Address, 


F. G. PARSONS & CO., Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 


Newton’s improved 
; thousands in use. cow TIE 
ho) _./(| Pushes them back when standing, 
=“) draws them forward when lying 
y down, and keeps them clean. Cir- 
7// cular free, if you mention this pa- 
“/7 per. 0. NEWTON, Batavia, Il, 















RIZE JERSEY Calves, Chester White, Berkshire 
Small Yorkshire, Poland China Pigs. 5 varieties o 
Sheep, Rough-Coated Working Collies, Fox Hounds, 
English Beagles, etc.,at Farmers’ Prices, bred and for 
sale by F. MORRIS, Norway, Pa. 
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D MAGAZINE 
RY MONTH 
TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR TWENTY CENTS PERNVMBER 


¢ FIELD COPVBLISHERS NEW YORK. 


THE 


/ Cosmopolitan 


The Handsomest, Cheapest, and Most 
Readable Illustrated Magazine 
in the World. 


ONLY TWENTY CENTS A COPY, 
TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 


AGENTS WANTED, MALE AND 
FEMALE, to whom we will pay a 
good SALARY AND COMMISSION, 
Some of our Agents earn $200 
per menth. 


‘SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
SCHLICHT & FIELD CO., Publishers, 


29 Park Row, New York City. 
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Wire Picket Fence Machine. 
LOWDEN’S PERFECTION, 
Patented July 20, 1886, June 21, 1887. 
Best Field Fence Machine in the 
U.S. Agents Wanted. Write for 
Illustrated Catalogue. Address, 


L. C. Lowden, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


WOVEN WIRE FENCING — 


_ 80c. PER ROD. 









LE Twisted Wire Rope Selvage. 
All widths and sizes. Sold by us or any dealer in this line 
T goods, bp po~ go — \ 
he_NicMullen Woven Wire Fen *» 
138 & 160 W. Lake St., CHICACO, ILL. 









OHN P. BROWN, Rising Sun, Ind., 
Brown’s Fence Machine. 


See illustration, June number, page 272. 
UST WHAT YOU NEED: 
A Simple, Cheap and Perfect THE DAISY 
Machine for making Wire and Picket Fence. Send for 
Circular. P. F. FINCH, Lebanon, Ohio. 








$10 00 ‘A Pair for Bronze and Narragan- 
e sett Turkeys. 20 per cent. discount for 


orders before Nov. 1st. T. Bunker on Turkey Raising, 25 
cents. Address, W. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 


DO YOU KNOW IT? 


HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME anv SODA is an excellent 
reparation for Consumptives, for Coughs, for 
Weak Lungs, Throat Diseases, Loss of Flesh, 
Poor Appetite, and for every form of General De- 
bility. [{27BE suRE AND GET WINCHESTER'S PRE- 
PARATION. &1 and S2 per Bottle. Sold by Druggists. 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 

162 William St., New York. 


SPIRIT OF THE LIMES 


The American Gentleman's Newspaper. 
The Recognized Turf and Trotting 
Authority of America. 


Its Special Departments, Edited by Ex- 
perts, comprise 3 


Racing, Rowing, Drama, Billiards, Trot- 
ting, Veterinary, Yachting, Football, 
Athletics, Stock-Raising. 


It has been the mission of the Sprrit for the last fifty- 
four years to furnish true information in current sporting 
events, and give sound and wholesome views on questions 
of legitimate sport in a liberal and unprejudiced spirit. 
This pclicy has placed its affairs in a condition of matchless 

yrosperity, and with its immense circulation and influence, 
t has also become one of the best advertising me- 
diums in the werld, 

Every number of the paper contains more printed matter 
than any magazine or other periodical published in the 
United States. 


Subscription, $5 a Year. 


EK. A. BUCK, Editor and Publisher, 


101 CHAMBERS STREET, 
New York City. 
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The American Me- 


rino for Wool 
and Mutton. 


By STEPHEN POWERS. 
Price $1.50. 


The New American 
Farm Book. 


By R.L. and L. F. ALLEN. 
Price $2.50. 


The Chemistry of 
the Farm. 
By R. WaRrIneTon, F. C. 8. 
Price $1.00. 


Farm Implements 
and Machinery. 


By Joun J. THOMAS. 
Price $1.50. 


Farm Conveniences. 
Price $1.50. 


The Farm. === 


A practical and most valu- 
able work on the Selection, 
Care, Breeding and Diseases 
of the Merino Sheep, in all 
| sections of the United States. 
It 1s a full and exhaustive 
treatise upon this one breed 
of sheep, and will be wel- 
comed by all having any in- 
terest in sheep husbandry. 





This is the best American 
work upon general farm 
management. It treats of 
the leading crops, build- 
ings, draining, etc., and in- 
cludes sufficient about ani- 
mals of different kinds to 
meet the wants of most 
farmers. 





Treating with the utmost 
clearness and conciseness, 
and in the most popular 
manner possible, of the rela- 
tions of Chemistry to Agri- 
culture, and providing a wel- 
come manual for those who, 
while not having time to 
systematically study Chem- 
istry, will gladly have such 
an idea as this gives them of 
its relation to operations on 
the farm. 


Most farming operations 
are accomplished by force, 
applied through imple- 
ments and machines, and a 
farmer should understand 
mechanics, at Jeast suffi- 
ciently to apply force most 
economically. In this work 
the fundamental principles 
are clearly taught, and their 
application illustrated. 


A Manual of what to do, 
and how to do it. Describing 
all manner of Home-made 
Aids to Farm Work. Made 
up of the best ideas from the 
experience of many practical 
men. With over two hundred 





engravings. 





Profits In Poultry. 
Edited by WELD, Jacons and 
FERRIS. 

Price $1.00, 











Treating on the Useful and 
and Ornamental Breeds. The 
cheapest and most valuable 
publication ever issued on 
this industry. It contains the 
combined experience of prac- 
tical men in a]] departments 
of Poultry Raising. Over 100 
illustrations. 


0. JUDD CO. 





Practical Poultry- 
Keeper. 

By L. WRIGHT. Price $2.00. 

Swine Husbandry. 


By F. D. Copurn. 
Price $1.75. 


The Pig. 


By JosEPH HARBIs, 
Price $1.50. 


Hog-Raising, and 
Pork-Making. 
By R. B. MARTIN 

Price 40 cents. 

Farm Homes, In- 


doors and Out-doors. 
By Mrs. E. H. LELAND. 
Price $1.50. 


Draining for Profit. 
By Gro. E. WARING, JR. 
Price $1 50. 


Farm Drainage. 
New Edition. 
By Hon. H. F. FRENCH. 
Price $1.50. 


Silos and Ensilage. 
Edited by Dr. GEORGE 
THURBER. 


Price 50 cents. 


| Bees, Poultry, and Pigs 
are often made subjects of 
especial care by small far- 
| mers, and separate treatises 
| on these are more likely to 
| be asked for than those upon 
the larger animals. Each 
of these is one of the best 
in its line. 


A very complete and con- 
cise little work, comprising 
in the fewest possible words 
avast amount of useful in- 
formation. 





This most charming book 

| should be in every farm home 
in the land. It is written in 
| @ most captivating style by a 
| writer thoroughly familiar 
with the subjects treated. 


Tn farm operations, that of 
Draining is not likely to be 
treated sufficiently in de- 
tail in general works. The 
two books mentioned are 
among the most valuable and 
practical works upon the 
subject of draining. 


The Preservation of Fod- 
der Corn and other Green 
Fodder Crops. Bringing to- 
gether the most recent in- 


from various 





formation, 
sources. 


Fully Illustrated. 





—— 


+= The Garden. === 


Gardening for Plea- 
sure. 
By PETER HENDERSON. 
Price $1.50. 


The Small Fruit 
Culturist. 
By ANDREW S. FULLER. 
Price $1.50. 


Gardening for Profit. 


By Peter HENDERSON. 
Price $2.00. 


How to Plant. 
By Mark W. JOHNSON, 
Price 50 cents. 


Field Notes on Ap- 
ple Culture. 


By Prof. L. H. BarLry, JR. 
Price 75 cents. 


This work was prepared to 
meet the wants of the ama- 
teur in in-door and out-door 
gardening, and is one of the 
best guides to Window Gar- 
dening. 

Rewritten, enlarged, and 
brought fully up to the pres- 
ent time. It is equally adapt- 
ed to the needs and require- 
ments of the private culti- 
vator and the market grower. 
This book covers the whole 
ground of Propagating Small 
Fruits, their Culture, Varie- 
ties, Packing for Market, etc. 


This is the best work on 
gardening ever written. The 
earlier editions have had a 
sale unprecedented in works 
on the subject,and the author 
has now entirely re-writ- 
ten and greatly enlarged this 
work, completely covering 
the subject of market and 
family gardening. 


Giving practical instruc- 
tions, both as to How to 
Plant, and What to do with 
the Crops, together with val- 
uable hints for the Farm, 
Garden and Orchard. 


A plain and practical little 
work on the culture of ap- 
ples. It can be read through- 
out at a sitting, but it neg- 
lects no branch of the sub- 
ject, and is clear and explicit 








751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


upon all. 





Fuller’s Illustrated 
Strawberry Cul- 


turist. 
By A. S. FULLER. 
Price 25 cents. 


Gardening for 
Young and Old. 
By JosrrpH Harris, M.S. 
Price $1.25. 


Peach Culture. 


By Hon. J. ALEXANDER 
FULTON. 


Price $1.50. 


Cape Cod Cranber- 


ries, 
By JAMES WEBB. 
Price 40 cents. 


Practical Floricul- 


ture. 
By PETER HENDERSON. 
Price $1.50. 


The Fruit Garden. 
By P. Barry. 
Price $2.00. 


The Cultivation of 
the Peach and the 
Pear on the Dela- 
ware and Chesa- 


peake Peninsula. 
By Joun J. Buack, M.D. 
Price $1.50. 





Play and Profit in 
My Garden. 


By E. P. Rog. 
Price $1.50. 








Mr. Fuller has entirely re- 
written his work on the 
Strawberry, and having now 
been brought up to the pres- 
ent day, it will be welcomed 
by all cultivators of the fruit 
as a@ most valuable little 
hand-book. 


A work intended to interest 
Farmers’ Boys in Farm-Gar- 
dening, which means a better 
and more profitable form of 
Agriculture. The teachings 
are given in the familiar 
manner so well known in the 
author’s “ Walks and Talks 
on the Farm.” 


Designed as a practical 
Guide to Peach Culture on 
the Delaware Peninsula, and 
is a valuable work upon the 
subject of Peach Growing 
for those who would be suc- 
cessful in that culture in any 
part of the country. It has 
been thoroughly revised, and 
a large portion of it re- 
written. 

A valuable hand-book by a 
successful cultivator of 
Cranberries, who thorough- 
ly understands the subject 
upon which he writes. 


The work is characterized 
by the same common sense 
that marks the author’s “Gar- 
dening for Profit,” and it 
holds a high place in the 
estimation of lovers of flori- 
culture. 


After the farm crops, fruit 
isof the most importance. 
No work covers the whole 
subject more completely 
than this. It has been thor- 
oughly revised by the author. 


Dr. Black has provided a 
most valuable and practical 
work upon the subject of 
which he treats. The book 
comprises, in addition to the 
Peach and Pear, a chapter 
| on Quince Culture, and the 
| culture of some of the Nut- 
| Dearing trees. With Plates 





The author takes us to his 
garden on the rocky hill 
sides in the vicinity of West 

| Point, and shows us how, out 
of it, after four years’ expe- 
rience, he evoked a profit of 
$1,000, and this while carry- 
ing on pastoral and literary 
labors. 


DAVID W. JUDD, Pres'’t. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISINC. 





EBSTER’S 
Unabridged Dictionary. 
A DICTIONARY, 


118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, a 


GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD, 
Sasiaaine of 25,000 Titles, and a 
azcrery| BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 
ps Pyare of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 
Fireside, ALL IN ONE BOOK. 


Contains 3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more 
Illustrations than any other American Dictionary. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. | 








THE 


GREATAMERICAN 


GOOD NEWS 
To LADIES. 


in 
‘> Greatest Bargains Gcne2s 
Baking Powder and PREMIUMS. 
For particularsaddress 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co., 


31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 








ComPANy 











==" LAND, HOMES, ETC.:—=+, 
TRAVEL VIA 


= ag oe —- 
ars, Pullman Palace Sleep- 
Burlington 
Route 








ing Cars, Modern Coaches. 
Sure connections in Union 
Depots at its terminal points, 
with trains from and to the 
East, West, North and South. 
Cheapest, Best and Quickest 
Route from Chicago, Peoria 
or St. Louis to 


C.B.&Q.R.R. 


DENVER, ST. PAUL, 
SAN FRANCISCO, MINNEAPOLIS, 
OMAHA PORTLAND, ORE. 


KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 
CITY OF MEXICO, ATCHISON. 
For Tickets, Rates, Maps, &c., apply to Ticket Agents 


of connecting lines, or address 
T. J. POTTER, H. B. STONE, PAUL MORTON, 
G G.P.&T.A 


Ist V. P. . M.  & > Ae 
For handsome Illustrated Burlington Route Guide 
Book send 4c. postage to the G. P. & T. A., Chicago, Ill. 


ABERDEEN, DAKOTA, 


The Railway and Commercial Centre. Railways run in seven 
directions. Four more to be built this year. Crop prospects 
in Brown County the finestin America. Population of Aber- 
deen 5,000, and gtowing rapidly. Churches, schools and so- 
ciety the best. We guarantee 7 per cent. on all investments. 
Property will advance 100 per cent. in the next year. Ex- 
cellent openings in all lines of business. Write us for pam- 
phlets and maps. HAGERTY & MARPLE, Bankers. 
FOR SAL TO CLOSE AN ESTATE. 
Acres of Land, well fenced and 
lenty of water, and in a high state of cultivation. This 
‘arm is beaurifully located on Choptauk River, — which 
two lines of boats make daily trips toand from Baltimore. 
The buildings consist of a three-story brick mansion, over- 
seer’s house, two tenant houses,and upwards of twenty other 
buildings. Fruits ofall kinds in abundance. In fact, one of 
the most delightful southern homes in the South. One-half 
mile from County Seat. For particulars, address 
JNO. P. STELLE, Executor, Easton, Md. 


ARMS, Best of Climates and Soil. Good Market. No 
Cyclones; no Floods; no Blizzards; no Malaria. 5to 


100 Acres $1,000 to $3,000. Easy terms. Fruit, Poultry, Milk, 
Grain, Schools, Society, —? Prosperous business place. 


Circulars. LANDIS, Vineland, 
1 OO FARMS, NORTHERN_ COMMUNITY, 15 
miles from Washington, D. C. 
O. E. HINE, Vienna, Fairfax Co., Va. 
Stamp for Washington Territory Pamhlet. 
SEND ESHELMAN, LLEWELLYN & CO., 
Seattle, Wash. 
GOLD. NICKEL PLATE MINING CO. SILVER. 
See Page 362 August American Agriculturist. 


COPPER. DIVIDEND PAYING. LEAD. 























UHACH 


The only pure and reliable 
Pyrethrum Powder. The on- 
ly practical exterminator of 
the dreaded Rose Bug (Mad- 
rodactylus subspinosule. 

Do not be duped with pois- 
onous and worthless com- 
pounds. BUHACH is the 
safe and infallible extermin- 
atorof Roaches, Water Bugs, 
Bed Bugs, Flies, Fleas, Mos- 
quitoes, Ants, Spiders, all 
so ay eating insects; and, in 

act, all forms of insect life. 
Buhach is perfectly harmless 
to animal and plant life. 
All ee Send your 
address for Circulars giving 
full particulars. 


BUHACH PRODUCING AND W’E°G CO., 
25 Ann Street, New York. 
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Equitable 


| 
Capital Subscribed = = = «= 2,000 
Paid in (Cash) = = - 5 = “f'g0oeen 
Bearing 6 per cent., running ten years,'and based exclusive} 
upon Western Farm Mortgages, held in trust by the ‘Ament. 
can Loan and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of 
the bondholders. Their safety, time to run, and rate of in- 


terest make them the most desirable investments now 
oftered. Also 


Cuaranteed Farm Mortgages, 
FICES: 
| Philadelphia, 112 S. 4th St. 
Kansas City, ith & Del. Sts, 
PAMPHLET. 


rs OF 

New York, 208 Broadway. 
Boston, 23 Court St. 
SEND 


Se 


FOR 





PENSIONS For “guste 25 end Ui tora 





Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, and Chicago. 











The “WOOLWICH” 


METAL, PERFECT 


Double Barrel Breech 
LOADING SHOT GUN 













Lightest, most reliable shot gum ever made 


NOW OR NEVER IS YCUR CHANCE! 


reatest dare Ever Offered 
8{9,507"$30 8 


GUN. 


Every Part Hand made 
AS and warranted 










SSB 





to get the best handmade, reliable shooting gun ever manufactured. 


Inthe great gun factories of the world continual experiments are made to obtain the rreatest strength with other 
needed qnalitiesin zum metal, Afterinnumerable trials theyatlength hit upon the kind ot metal used in this 


gun, hence itisnamed the **SWOOLWIC 
existance. 
found in any gunsmith’sshops anywhere. Itis 


The Grandest Triumph of 


Itis made for service, not show, although very handsome. : 
ltis acentre fire, 10or12bere, Steel Barrels finely bored. Has very easy working 


the same powerful action, 


1CH,’” in honor ofthe Weolwich Infant, the most powerful Rifled cannon in 
But not onlyis the metal the best in the world, but it is made by the most skillful artizaus to be 


Intelligence and Practice. 


No other breech-loader begins to have anything like 


Steel Lock, blued; anautomatic shell ejector suits either paper or brass shells handsome case hardened mount- 


ings. Barrels 28, 30 and 82 inches. 


It Shoots Perfectly at 80 Yards and Will Kill at 150 Yards. 


This Illustrates a Target with both Barrels’. Target | 
Distance 65 Yards- 





24 inches in Diametor. 

















0 


It is one of the strongest arms ever made weighs from 
7% to 9% pounds, It has all the bestqualities found 
ina$50 Shot Gun, Theinstant youreye spots this gun 
you willadmire it and the first trial will convince you that 
you never took sight overa betteror truer piece Wein- 
tend to be permanently engaged in the sale ofthe WOOL- 
WICH Gun and for this reason we putit, for the pres- 
ent, at so low a figure, as we are satisfied that every Hun- 
terand Sportsman will concede it to be the best shooting 
gun furnished at any price. So satisfled are we of the great 
merits of this gun that we will send C. O. D. on receipt of 
$3.00, subject toexamination. Balance of billto be paid 
at express oflice. As soon as enough of these guns are sold 
at $12.50 to makethem well known to the shooting 
classes we shall put the price up to $25.00 knowing they 
wiil readily sell at that wherever known. Now is the 
time to be sure ofgetting this excellent Gun 
at $12. - Agood gun like a good watch is always val- 
uable und will often sellfor more than twice ite cost. Toany 
one sending $12.50 at once, full amount ot cash with order 
WE WILL GIVE FREE A SPORTS- 
MAN’S BELT of fine water-proof 
canvas and 25 Shells extra. 
Our patente: solid brass shells, which prevent charges and 
wads from falling out, furnished at 6O cents a Dozen, $ 
@Hundred. Paper Shelis 75 cents per Hundred, $2.0 
will buy full set reloading tools, 
IF YOU WANT ACOOD SHOT CUN ATA 
MODERATE PRICE BUY THIS. 
Send money by Post Office Order or registered letter. 


World M’f'g Co, 122 Nassau St., New York 





ZKELLY’S DUPLEX GRINDING MILL 













4 For Corn and Cob, Shelled Corn, Cotton Seed and all kinds of Grain. 
rTHE BEST GRINDING MILL MA 
‘ Made in Sizes from 2 to 12 Horse Power, and to Grind from 8 to50 Bus. per hour. 
The only Mill that grinds on both sides of the Revolving Burr, giving Double 
the GRINDING SURFACE of any other Mill made. 
EVERY MILE FULLY WARRANTED. 


NE & THRESHER CO., SPRINGFIELD, O. 
ingfield_T 





|S a 
SPRINGFIELD ENGI 
Also Manufacturers of Sprin 


Vibrating Separators, Kelly Horse Powers, etc., etc. 


DE.e4 





Send for Circular. 






raction and Portable Engines, Springfield 














Small 


Send for Catalogue 


THE CCIENTIFIC GRINDING [MILL 


THE BEST MILL ON EARTH 


For Grinding Ear Corn, Shelled Corn, Oats and all 
Crain. 
5000 to 8000 Bushels before wearing out. 


=: THE FOOS MANUFACTURING CO., Serinufietd. o. 
Advertising Rates of American Agriculturist, $1, $1.50 and $2 per Line of Agate Type. 


Fach set Plates guaranteed to grind 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line ( agate), each insertion. 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—§$1.50 per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion, 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. 
Page néxt to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per line. 


No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 
2 No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
751 Broadway New York. 


Write for further particulars. 








